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HAND SAPOLIO- 


never falsifies °° It brings a 
natural glow and genuine beauty 
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Arthur Pryor 

Alice Lloyd 

Harry Lauder 
Edith Helena 
Burt Shepard 

Billy Murray 
Clarice Vance 
Richard Jose 
Percy Hemus 
Frank C. Stanley 
Frederic C, Freemantel 
William F. Hooley 
John Bieling 
Vesta Victoria 
May Irwin 

John Philip Sousa 
Arthur Collins 

Ada Jones 

Harry Macdonough 
Walter B. Rogers 
Alice J. Shaw 


DeWolf Hopper 

S. H. Dudley 

Byron G. Harlan 
Eddie Morton 

Len Spencer 

Wn. H. Santelmann 
Cal Stewart 

Eugene Cowles 
Harry Tally 

Bob Roberts 
Herbert L. Clarke 
Corinne Morgan 
Emil Muench 

Edgar L. Davenport 
Vess L. Ossman 
Florence Hyyward 
Al. H. (Metz) Wilson 


The best music and entertainment—loud, clear and 
true to life—by the greatest bands and singers and 
the most popular comedians of the vaudeville stage. 
yi : 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


Hear the Victor—any Victor dealer will 
gladly play it for you $10 to $300 
Write for catalogues of the Victor and Victor Records 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone C Montreal. Canadian Distributors 





To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 


A complete list of new Victor Records for December will be found in the December number 
of Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century and Everybody’s; and January Cosmopolitan. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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—AINSLEE’S FOR JANUARY 


*“‘*THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS’?® 





The first number of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE for the new year 
will be one of the finest January numbers that the publishers have 
ever got out. The excellence of the magazine during the past 
year, more apparent than ever before, has made inevitable a 
further and longer step in the same direction. 

There will, therefore, be still more variety and more color and 
more interest in the January table of contents. 

The complete novel will have these qualities to a very marked 
degree. 


Will Levington Comfort 


is the author of this remarkable story, ““T'HE WoMAN WHO 
LOVED Mucu,”’ and he has succeeded in putting into it an 
intensely dramatic human interest that makes it an altogether 
notable story. 


MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN ANDREWS 
will contribute a short story called “‘LirrLeE MArcus,’’ which 
has an unusually original theme handled with her unfailing, 
sympathetic insight. 


HERMAN WHITAKER 
whose short story “THE GOVERNOR’S DAUGHTER,’’ in AINSLEE’S 
for October, made a sensation, will have one equally as good 
called “‘A CoRNER IN WATER.”’ 


MARY HEATON VORSE 


will have another of her “‘/immze’’ stories which she calls ‘“T'HE 
BUTTER-IN.”’ 

QUENTIN M. DRAKE will contiaue his fine series of ‘stories 
of army life, and there will be another of GEORGE LEE 
BURTON’S series on ““THE QUALIFICATIONS OF A SUITOR;”’ 

Other short stories will be by ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER, 
EDMUND VANCE COOKE, DEMETRA kK. BROWN, 
JOHNSON MORTON and LOLA RIDGE. 

The articles on BRIDGE WuiIst and those on the musical 
season in New York will also be continued. 








Price, 15c. per copy. Subscription, $1.80 per year 
AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 








Tell the subetitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Complete 
Works of 





OTHER 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
BOOKS 


We have several beautiful editions of 
standard authors, suitable for holiday pres- 
ents, which we can also sell at manufactur- 
ing cost prices. These are all books which 
are being regularly sold at high figures, but 
which for one reason or another we are 
able, now, to dispose of at a price which 
will clear our bare manufacturing expense. 
Among these books are: 

DICKENS 15 beautiful volumes, being 
the complete edition of the 

works of Charles Dickens—novels, tales, sketches, 
etc —and_ illustrated with 319. etchings, photo- 
ravures hand colored, and wood engravings from 
Trawines from Cruikshank, Phiz, Darley, Barnard 
gna others. Regular price as sold by publishers, 


37.75. See note below. 

THACKERAY This edition of Thack- 
eray contains all the 
novels and miscellanies contained in the best 
standard edition issued in England, with the 
author's approval It contains 260 etchings, photo- 
ravures hand colored, and wood-cut illustrations 
from designs by the author and artists of note. 
These illustrations, which are a distinguishing 
feature of the edition, include a greater variety 
than has ever appeared_in any other set of 
Thackeray. 10 volumes. Publishers’ price $22.50. 

See note below. 


SCOTT The first really fine edition of 


Scott's works which has ever been 
published in America. Elegantly bound, uniform 
with the Thackeray and Dickens mentioned 
above, all of which are printed on deckled paper, 
with gold tops, and gold stampings on back, 12 
volumes. Pubiishers’ price $27.00. See note below. 
NOT. In view of the fact that all these 
editions are today being sold at the 
prices mentioned above, we will not quote our 
special manufacturers’ price in this advertise- 
ment. The saving to you, however, is as astound- 
ing as the saving on the Poe edition described on 
this page. Simply write your name on the lines 
below, and send to us and we will, by letter tell 
you the price which we can make on these books, 
and will include full descriptive matter. ° 
2 


Name 





Address 


EDGAR ALLAN P 


Publisher's Price $42°° 
OTT at ado (o-oo) 








Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





10 Volumes 
Decorated Edition 


OE 






Please understand, first, why we can make this astounding 
offer—a regular $42.00 set of Edgar Allan Poe—full of rich 
photogravures—more than 3,400 pages—every page decorated 
in color, the newest, best and most complete Poe—for only 
$7.75. The reason is that we are not book publishers. We 
are book manufacturers. We make, every day, more than 
12,000 books, which publishers buy from us to sell under 
their own names. With this particular set of Poe we will 
try the experiment of selling them direct to you at the same 
price at which we ordinarily sell to publishers. It is the 


Booklover’s Lifetime Chance 


—the chance of a lifetime to get this beautiful, big, color- 
decorated, 10-volume set of Poe at the net paper-and-ink 

rice which is usually known only to the publishers. No need 
or us to say anything to you about Poe—the greatest literary 
genius America has ever produced. No need for us to recall 
to your mind the clever stories, the fascinating tales, the 
exhilarating poems, the Poe essays, the Poe biographies, the 
Poe letters with which these books are crammed. This is 
the famous Library edition, containing a biographical intro- 
duction by Nathan Haskell Dole, critical prefaces by Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Burroughs, Tennyson, Doyle, Whittier, Stod- 
dard, Browning and Hawthorne. It contains 68 stories, 49 
poems, 85 literary criticisms, including the famous Literati 
series, 8 philosophical discussions and 5 miscellanies. Illus- 
trated with 36 old-style wood cuts, and every page decorated 
in color. Size of each volume, 8% by 534 by 14 inches. If you 
know anything about Poe’s writings, you want these books 
right now. If you don’t know Poe, we’ll give you a chance to 


Read the Books Before 
You Decide to Buy 


We mean exactly what we say. We will sell you this $42.00 set 
of books for only $7.75, and we will let you have them in your 
possession, to read, to study, to examine, to compare for five full 
days without putting up a cent of deposit or assuming any risk. 
Simply ask, and we will ship to you, all charges prepaid, the 
complete 10-volume set. Compare this set with any set you can 
find at any book store or library. Compare it in completeness, 
compare it in typographical beauty, compare it in illustration, 
compare it in binding, in paver, in decoration Then, if this 
appeals to you as being a wonderful bargain, keep the books and 
send us $7.75. Otherwise, you are at liberty to return us the 
books, at our expense, without having risked or lost a penny. 
Act today, before some publisher sees this offer and takes these 
books off our hands. 


THE WERNER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
SSeS eS eee eee eae aaa ea ww aS 
THE WERNER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio <a 
Send me your 10-volume set of Poe, all charges prepaid, on ap- 
1 proval. If satisfactory, I will remit you the special price of $7.75 i 
i within five days. If not satisfactory, I will advise you within five days. ’ 











I 
| Name —_ ] 
' ! 


Good-bye.” 
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THE THIRD INGREDIENT 


is one of those O. Henry stories pitched midway between a burlesque and 
a heart throb, that have made him such thousands of friends. It’s a 
shop-girl, an artist, and a millionaire. Here’s a bit of it: 


* * * ‘Cecilia, kid,’’ said the shop-girl, oiling the sharp saw of her voice as well as she could, 
“there's an onion outside. With a young man attached. I've asked himin to dinner. You 
ain't going to kick, are you?”’ 

“Oh, dear!’’ said Cecilia, sitting up and patting her artistic hair. She cast a mournful 
glance at the ferry-boat poster on the wall. 

“Nit.” said Hetty. ‘“Itain't him. You're up against real lifenow. I believe you said 
your hero friend had money and automobiles. This is a poor skeezicks that's got nothing to 
eat but an onion. But he’s easy-spoken and nota freshy. I imagine he’s been a gentleman, 
he’s so low down now. And we need the onion. Shall I bring himin? I'll guarantee his be- 
havior.”’ 

‘*Hetty, dear,”’ sighed Cecilia, ‘‘I'm so hungry. What difference does it make whether 
he’s a prince or a burglar? I don't care. Bring him in if he’s got anything to eat with him.”’ * * * 





For the rest of this story look in the December Everybody’s Magazine. 


, et anon e ooenine is erybodys r comets NG's, by 
8. or ri as. ig 
This Christmas onauer oupee in ony oor 
has a raft of good ones, with verses, are bound in- 
oe <a ‘a 7 agazine 3 F..» Gesctmas Fecry- 
t t t tt ody s. isisina ition 
alare” a. F - ” to all the other good things. 
15 cents a copy, $1.50 a year 


Here’s an Attractive Special Olfer. THE MAGAZINE LIBRARY 


leader of its kind 


3 Magazines f EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE 
for - THE WORLD’S WORK ; All for 5 


One Year | and the DELINEATOR 




































THE RIDGWAY COMPANY, UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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3" 25 
FOR 
AND YOUR MONEY BACK 


We believe THE WORLD TO-DAY is one of the best 
magazines published for the general reader. 




















Quite naturally you will say that our judgment is biased 
because we are its publishers, and, of course, every publisher 
thinks his magazine is the best and the only one worth reading. 








While we have back of us the verdict of an ever increas- 
ing list of thousands of subscribers, we propose to put our 
opinion to a practical test. 








HERE IS OUR PLAN 


THE WORLD TO-DAY is 15 cents per copy—three copies 45 
cents. Fill in coupon and mail us 25 cents in silver, stamps or any 
equivalent for the coin of the realm, and we will send you three issues, 
including our big Christmas number. At the end of the three months, 
if you are not satisfied that we have given you big value, simply drop 
us a card and we will promptly refund your money. 


These copies will not be sent on ‘‘suspicion,’’ but on your honor. 
We want your opinion. Is it a go? 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 


is the one magazine indispensable to every home. While it is a monthly world review 
designed to keep the busy man or woman in touch with the world’s happenings, it 
has still another mission—/o entertain. To accomplish this double purpose it fur- 
nishes monthly, not only a complete digest of events, but many attractive articles 
on timely subjects, written by the foremost men and women of the day. 
THE WORLD TO-DAY prides itself on its attractive make-up. It is 
printed in colors, and each issue is made a veritable panorama of the world 
by the many illustrations (more than given in any other magazine) of 




















noted people, places and events. Se? 
The result is a publication that you will seek with joy because oe 


you will know in advance that it will afford diversion for the idle 
hour, and best of all—something worth while. 


THE WORLD TO-DAY is the only magazine of its class 
retailing at a popular price. In every respect a $35.00 
magazine for but $1.50 a year. 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 


67 Wabash Avenue, 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you,I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The Advantages ot 


Che Waleatt 


ROOMS: Every room an outside 
room. Lavish in Light and Air. 


LOCATION: Thirty-first street, 
a good deal nearer to Fifth Ave- 
nue’than to Broadway. Conven- 
ient to everything—and quiet. 


RESTAURANT: There is none 
betterin all NewYork. A Strong 
Statement—made in the full con- 
sciousness of everything it means. 


SERVICE: Big enough to com- 
mand the very best superintend- 
ence—the Wolcott is still small 
enough to make possible constant 
supervision, which makes the ser- 
vice as nearly perfect as service 
can be. 


The Public Rooms are spacious, 
high, distinguished. 


VALETS AND MAIDS—that recog- 
nize personal attendance as their 
principal business—not an “extra” 
—ready to brush a suit or button 


a gown on the instant. And to 
do it properly. 

PRICES—not cheap—but excess- 
ively low for what they bring. 
Rooms with bath begin at $3.00 
a day. 

In the Restaurant your “check” 
is always a little less than you 
expect. 

And there are no “Extras.” 
Telephones in Every Room. 
‘Taxicabs in constant waiting,— 
of course. Withal an hotel that 
you will be glad to know when 
you know it. 

Booklets tell little that you can- 
not better imagine. But we have 
one we would be glad to send on 
request. 

RESERVATIONS OF ROOMS—by 
telegram at our expense. 

And if you name your train, the 
W olcott porter will meet you. 


Che Waleott 


Thirty-first St. and Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


George T. Stockham, Proprietor 
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Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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L\ Real Parisian Studies 
,'¢ and Oriental Life 


éx_g’ marvelously pictured in this 
BSAA, First Definitive Edition 


; of 
“De Maupassant’s Writings (J 
Translated by linguists of ( 
International reputation, 
unexpurgated, 
Introduction ry, 
PAUL BOURGET 
of the French Academy. 
327 Short Stories, Novels, Trav- 
els, Drama, Comedies and Verse. 


SUPREME MASTER 
OF THE 


Mie 9 SHORT STORY 


I; Y/, "vy THE painter of humanity in words who without hatred, without love, without anger, without 

W/ Pay pity, merciless as fire, immutable as fate, holds a mirror up to life without attempting judg- 
Mi; y/ ment, No reading could be more delightful than his quaint, delicious SHORT STORIES in which 
, ts pictured with marvelous skill the virile novelty of country scenes, and the comedy and tragedy / 
underlying the whirl of Parisian life, in which love and laughter, tragedy and tears run side by side. q 
y) Uf | Here are alsoembraced the remarkable Romances which caused Tolstoi to hail DE MAUPASSANT as 
i jf the supreme realist and romance writer of his century, Included also are the Travels, Dramas and Verse, 
/ all sparkling with gems of description—Meissonier-like pictures in words. 
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SEVENTEEN HANDSOME DE LUXE BOOKS—ACTUAL SIZE 8x5%— 

consisting of 5,500 pages, printed from a new cast of French Elzevir type—elegant and clear—on pure white 

antique egg-shell finished paper, made especially for this edition. Pages have deckled edges and liberal 

, margins, There are 30 illustrations from original drawings. The books are exquisitely bound in Blue Vel- 
lum De Luxe Cloth, with disinctive brown and gold title label, silk headbands and goid tops. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER—Coupon Saves 50% —MAIL TO-DAY. 


This is the first time it has ever been possible to secure this great author’s 
works except at very high prices. The publishers have arranged for and just 
completed this wonderful edition, and for a limited time are going to make a 




















THE 
WERNER 
COMPANY, 

Akron, Ohio, 
Please send me, 
charges prepaid, for 
examination, the com- 
plete works of GUY DE 
MAUPASSANT, inSeven- . 
teen (17) volumes, boundin {' 
Blue Vellum De Luxe Cloth. If 
satisfactory, I will remit you $2.00 
at once and $2.00 per month for 
eleven(11) months, Ifnotsatisfactory, | 
? will advise you within ten days, 


Special Introductory offer— This New Library edition, $51.00 value— 
)}$24.00 now On small monthly payments. The right is reserved to 
/ withdraw this offer without notice. 


Prompt return of coupon will bring the books direct to 
9} you for examination, On Approval, all express charges pre- 
J paid. Don’t delay. 


Keep them ten days for examination. If unsatisfactory, 
return them at ourexpense. If satisfactory they are yours 








for but a slight outlay each month. DEE crsssseviivicswssmeieren 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. (tood-bye.” 
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The Palmer-Singer Town and Country Car, 1909 
Model, Type XXX-2 is now being exhibited and delivered. 
It is the most serviceable car on the marketto-day. It’s 
28-30 H. P. motor provides ample power to take its full 
complement of passengers on long hard tours over any 
road at a very good speed. Closed, it is a beautiful 
luxurious Town Car, seating four inside, ideal for the 
purpose and far superior to many foreign makes at 
double the price. A glance at its specifications will 
show the remarkable value it offers. 


Nickel steel is used to give lightness and strength. Im- 
ported F. & S. ball bearings exclusively. Bosch high tension 
magneto and multiple disc clutches. Drop forged I beam, 
nickel steel front axle—four-speed selective type, sliding gear 
transmission with direct drive on third speed. All brakes 
equalized, all expanding type and on rear wheels. Universal 
joints on all steering connections. Shaft driven, all moving 
parts inclosed in dustproof cases. 


Palmer & Singer Mfg. Co. 
1620-22-24 Broadway, N. Y. 1321 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Sole Distributors the Simplex 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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WOMAN’S WORLD 


FOUR MONTHS FREE 


The WOMAN’S WORLD has the largest circula- 
tion in the world—over two million monthly. To intro- 
duce to new readers we will send free the September, Oc- 
tuber, November and December issues of this year. See 
Free offer below. Just to give you an idea of what a live 
magazine the WOMAN’S W ORLD is, the following are a 
few of the features in these four free issues, copies of 
which will be sent you at once upon receipt of your accep- 
tance of this offer. 


‘‘The White Slave Trade of Today,’’ by Edwin W. 
Sims, U. S. District Attorney in Chicago. An account of 
the prosecution by the United States Government of 
the White Slave traders who, Mr. Sims states, ‘‘Have re- 
duced the art of ruining young girls to a national and 
international system.’’ 

“The Most Interesting Thing In the World,’’ a 
fascinating symposium by George Ade, George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon, Forrest Crissey, Will Payne, and William 
Hodge, the actor. 





HON. EDWIN W. SIMS 


*¢‘The Journal of Julie,’’ the confidential and per- 
sonal experiences of a young country girl winning her way 
in a great city. 

**The Old Homes and the New,”’ by Hon. Adlai E. CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
Stevenson, former Vice-President of the United States. says editorially: 


**‘Why Girls Go Astray,’’ by Edwin W. Sims, United |. “The revelations made by the United States 
States District Attorney, written strictly from the view- District As Wo Sims in the current number 
: AP bate : : aa of WOMAN’S WORLD should : be ‘given as 
point of a lawyer who deals with this delicate and difficult wide a currency as possible. 
problem. “As Mr. Sims says, thousands of girls from the 
oa . country are entrapped each year, and he points 
‘The Sins of Society,’’ by Joseph Medill Patterson, out the pitiful fact that the parents of a great 
author of ‘A Little Brother of the Rich.’”? Mr. Patterson Maiority of these unfortunates are unaware of 
ocens . , ° their fate. As a consequence of this state of public 
says ‘That society women relegate all functions of useful- ignorance, the traffic proceeds unchecked save by 
ness excepting one—the bearing of children—and that they the efforts of prosecuting officials, which are 
are not inclined to discharge this function as they ought.*? "evessarily restricted and temporary in effect. 
‘The Maid of Millions,’’ by one. How a girl who has unlimited money spends her life. 
*‘The Sins of the Fathers,’’ by Cyrus Townsend Brady. 


‘sLove Making in Foreign Lands,’’ by Frank L. Pixley, author of ‘‘King Dodo,’’ ‘The 
Burgomaster,’’ ‘‘Prince of Pilsen,’’ etc. 

*‘Christian Science Faith,’’ by Clara Louise Burnham, author of ‘Jewel Story Book,”’ 
“The Opened Shutters,’’ etc. 

How My Face Won $10,000.00—by Miss Della Carson, First Prize winner in Chicago 
Tribune $10,000.00 Beauty Contest. Miss Carson, how she manages to look like a girl 16 years 
old, whereas she is nearly thirty. 


Other contributors in these four issues are: Roswell Field, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
Elliott Flower, Elia W. Peattie, Margaret E. Sangster, Opie Read, Gen, Charles King, 
Harriett Prescott Spofford, Forrest Crissey, Allen D. Albert, Maud Radford W arren, 
Stanley Waterloo, Frank LL. Stanton, John Kendrick Bangs, and many others. 
The WOMAN’S WORLD is printed in colors and is a great little magazine. 


FREE OFFER—!" order to show new readers what a live = 


magazine the Woman’s World is today 
we will send at once the Sept., Oct., Nov. andl Dec. Christmas issues of this 
year absolutely free to everyone who sends us only 25 cents now to pay 
for a full year’s subse ription for the entire year of 1909. 


EXTRA OFFER—’ Also, everyone who accepts this offer 


will also be sent, as a receipt for 
their 1909 subscription, a beautiful large size photogravure of 
Miss Della Carson, winner of First Prize in Chicago Tribune’s 
$10,000.00 Beauty Contest. 


Woman’s World, Sub.Dept.52,Chicago 


District Attorney, who represented the Govern- 
ment, in the famous $29,000,000 Standard Vil case. 

















REE 
cou PON 


WOMAN'S 
WORLD, Sub. 
Dept.52,Chicago. 


Send me free copies of 
the Woman’s Worl 
Sept., Oct., Nov. and Dec. 
containing all of the fea- 
tures mentioned in your adv. 
Enclosed find 25 cents to pay for 
subscription to Woman’s World 
for the entire year of 1909. Also 
send me as a receipt the photogravure 
of Della Carson. 





Tell the substitutor: ‘“‘No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Rate, $2.25 a line, which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S Magazines, making a 
total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium 


on the market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes December ist. 








Agents and 
Help Wanted 


BE YOUR OWN BOsS:—Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or spare time. We tell you how. Very 

‘ood profit. Everything furnished. 

o Catalog outfit proposition. Write at 
once for our “Starter” and free par- 
ticulars. Address, N.S. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, IL. 

LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 

















can make two an_ hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa- 


tion to Universal Co., Desk §, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

AGENTS, Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures le, stereoscopes 
25c,views 1c. 30 days credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., 290-164 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

AGENTS new ilivention. Never sold 
in your territory. Coin money. 
Everybody wild about them. Sells 
on sight. Free sample to workers. 
Write at once. Automatic Co., L 156, 
Cincinnati, O. 














AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell the Transparent andle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 

AGENTS —$300 every month selling 
our wonderful 7-piece Kitchen Set. 
Send for sworn statement of $12 daily 
profit. Outfitfree. Thomas Mfg. Co. 
313 Home Bldg., Dayton, O. 

LEARN Telegraphy. Calls for our 
graduates exceed supply. Under 
supervision of R. R. Officials, Railroad 
wires in school. Work for expenses 
Cat. free. Nat’l Teleg. Institute, De pt. 
5, Cincinnati, O., Phila., Pa., Me mphis, 











| Write to-day to Secy.. 





Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued 





WANTED:—10,000 Railway = Mail 
Clerks; City Carriers; Po-toftice Clerks 
appointed yearly. $600.00 to $1600.00. 
Many examinations coming. 25 Free 
Scholarships. Franklin Institute, 
Dep’t T. C. Rochester, N. Y. 

OUR SWISS arene coh ac 
SHIRTWAIST PATTERNS sell at 
sight. 50 dollars we “i kly made. Write 
today for catalog. U.S. Embroidery 
Co., 96 East Broadway, New York. 

CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examinations 
of allkinds soon. Expert advice. sam- 

le questions and Booklet 22 describ- 
ing positions and telling easiest and 
quickest way to secure them free. 
Write now. Washington Civil Service 
School, Washington, D. C. 

AGENTS—$75 Monthly, metal Com- 
bination Rolling Pin, 9 articles com- 
bined; lightning seller; sample free. 
Forshee Mfg. Co., box 213, Dayton, O. 


MEN—Between 18 and 45 years to 
prepare for Government Railway Mail 
and Postoffice Clerk and Carrier Ex- 
aminations. Permanent Positions. 
Good Salary to start. Rapid Promo- 
tions. Examinations soon. Write to- 
day for catalog and full particulars, 
Wenthe wy Correspondence 
School, Dept. C. 8. 222, Freeport, Tl. 

BEGIN NOW TO INCREASE 
YOUR INCOME by corresponding 
for newspapers in spare time. Any 
intelligent person anywhere may 
learn the fascinating vocation. Red 
stamp brings interesting particulars. 

aed News 
System, Dept. 301, Buffalo, N. Y. 

AGENTS! A live-wire proposition. 
$30.00 per week sure! Exclusive ter- 
ritory for wide-awake representa- 
tives to take orders for our cele- 
brated “Gem” Steam Cookers and 
other Pure Aluminum Cooking Uten- 
sils—Novelties and Agents Patented 




















Tenn., Davenport, Ia., Columbia, 8. C. | Specialties of all kinds. 30 days’ 

ELECTRIC GOODS, Big Cat 3 cts. credit—samples free and advertising 
Undersell all. Fortune for agents. | placed for agents in local news- 
Battery Lamps, lanterns, motors, fans. | papers. American Aluminum Mfg. 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. | Co., 80 Maxwell Street, Lemont, Il. 





LADY AGENTS wanted for a well 
known Toilet Article. $3.00 per day 
easily earned. Charles Chemical 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

BIG MONEY easily made fitting 
e eglasses. Write today for free 

ooklet 58.” Tells how. Easy to 
Pang Best and easiest money ma- 
king business. National Optical Col- 
lege, St. Louis. 


SALESMEN. Easymoney. $1.000 
Death and $7.50 Weekly’ Accident 
Benefit Policy with two valuable pre- 
miums free. Cost $1.00a year. Sells 
itself. Great side line or get exclu- 
sive contract. Regal Registry Co., 
277 Broadway, N. Y. 

AGENTS, Election over; everybody 
getting busy; here’s your opportunity. 
Don’t delay. Flatiron shoes, Wilson’s 
dress hooks, Keyless Door Locks, Fire- 
less Cookers; fast sellers; big money 
in it. Investigate. Address Dexter 
Co., 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 











Tell the substitutor: 





WE wish toobtain in your locality a 
secretary for The White Travel Clubs. 
Requires men or women of education 
and culture. Highly remunerative. 
Address H. C. White Co., No. 1 The 
Monolith, B’way & 34th St., New York. 

MEN Wanted Quickly by big Chicago 
Mail Order House to distribute cata- 
logues, advertise, ete. $25.00 a week. 
$60.00 expense allowance first month. 
No experience required. Manager, 
Dept. 60, 385 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

THE SECURITY CHECK PROTEC- 
TOR is a Remarkable Seller. Prints 
“Not Over Five Dols$5$” up to $2000. 
Sells $2.50. Salesman’s Profit 100%. 
Strong Bank recommendations. Secur- 
ity Mfg. Co., 270 Dearborn St. Chicago. 

PERMANENT Business for agents 
selling new incandescent lamp burner. 
Doubles the light costs 1-5 gas, 1-6 oil, 
1-10 electricity. Everyone wants one. 
Write for booklet. U. 8. A. Light Co., 
Dept. W, Springfield, Mass. 








| formation about the oil industry. 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


AGENTS make $103.50 per month 
selling wonderful self-sharpening scis- 
sors and cutlery. V.C. Giebner sold 
22 pairs in 3 hours, made $13; you can 
do it. We show how. Free outtit. 
Thomas Mfg. Co., 77 Home Bldg., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

BOOKMEN and all Agents—In- 
vestigate! Heart Throbs plays upon 
chords of deep feeling to which every- 
body responds. Over 100,000 alre ady 
sold. Great for villages and farms as 
well as cities. A peep into ite magic 
pages sells the book. Get your easy 
money and get it quick. Write C ‘waeeieae 
Publishing Co., New York City 

CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 
will soon be held in every State. Full 
information, ‘and questions recently 
used by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, free. Columbian Correspondence 
College, Washington, D. C 

















Business 
Opportunities 


“MY new store necessity is better 
than atelephone. Sellsbetterthancash 
reisters or scales ever sold. Sells for 
$50 to $1000. Your ability alone limits 
your possibilities. Salesmen, Territory 

igrs, and local Agts. wante d. Ref. 1st 
Nt] Bank, Chicago. M. N. Pitnere, 183- 
189 Lake St., Chicago.” 

ALFALFA and fruit lands in the 
Pecos Valley $50 an acre and up will 
make you ric hina few years. Write 
today for Pecos Valley literature and 
six months subscription to a 
Earth” our land journal) free. L. 
Se agraves, Gen. Colonization aa nt, 

&S. F. Ry., 1172 X, Railway 
Exchange, Chic ago. 


$3,000 TO $10,000 yearly easily 
made in real estate business; no cap- 
ital required; we teach the business 
by mail, appoint you special repre- 
sentative, assist yon to success. Val- 
uable book free. The Cross Co., 2174 
Reaper Block, Chicago. See our other 
advertisement in this magazine. 


THE “Oil Book” is chockful q _ 

els 
how $170 made a million; how Cali- 
fornia Oil companies pay monthly 
dividends from 2% to 20%. Copy 
mailed free, postage prepaid. Write 
promptly. Line oln Mortgage & Loan 
Co., Pacifie Bldg., San Francisco. Calit. 


WE START YOU in a permanent 
business with us and furnish every- 
thing. Full course of instruction free. 
We are manufacturers and have a new 
plan in the mail order line. Large 
profits. Small capital. You pay usin3 
months: make big profit. References 
given. Sworn statements. Pease Mfg. 
Co.. 877 Pease Bldg.. Buffalo, N. Y. 


$25.00 TO $50.00 A WEEK made 
on a $100.00 investment, operating 
our Vending Machines. Smaller in- 
vestment will start you. Can be 
looked after in your_spare time. 
Write for plan. Caille, Detroit, Mich, 





























Good-bye,” 
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Business Opportunities—Continued. 


BIG PAYING BUSINESS; only few 
dollars and oyere time required; send 
for free booklet, ‘Money oe 
portunities in the Mail Order Busi- 
ness;” why work for others or remain 
poor; write me today; you'll be pleased 
with what I send Free. Address 
McKean, Dept. 16, 1269 Broadway,N.Y. 

SUCCESS IN THE STOCK MAR- 
KET.” Our little book gives interest- 
ing details. It’s yours forthe asking. 
Write forit. John A. Boardman & Co., 
Stock Brokers, 53 Broadway, N. Y. 

















[Parents and 
Lawyers 


PATENTS SECURED or tee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted,. sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress; sample _ free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Company, 856 “F” 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS that PROTECT. Our 3 
books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cents stamps. R.S. & A. B. Lacey, 
Washington,D.C. Established 1869. 

WANTED-—Information regarding 
good patent which would be money 
maker. Only inventor, who wishes to 
sell outright or on roy alty basis, need 
answer. Give price and brief de- 
scription. L. Darbyshire, Box 89A, 
Rochester, N Y. 


Real Estate 


LA GLORIA, the fore and most suc- 
cessful American Colony in Cuba. 
Easy payments on instalment plan. 
Possession after first payment. Illus. 
booklet free. Cuban Land & Steamship 
Co.. No. D32 Broadway, New York. 


CUBA, “A Pe rpetual June’”’—$75 
buys 5 acres; 100 acres for $1000. 
Write for booklet and circular A-1 tell- 
ing why I am selling at these astonish- 
ing prices, a limited amount from a 
tract of the best landin the best | nog 
of Cuba, on the railroad, Title perfect. 
Agents wanted. Geo. T. Street, Caina- 
guey, Cuba. 


Telegraphy 


TELEGRAPH Y—taught quickly. R. 
R. wire in school; living expenses earn- 
ed. Graduates assisted. Home study 
also. Catalog free. Dodge’s Institute, 
24th St.. 24th St.. Valparaiso, Ind. Estab 1874. 


| Music | 


SHEET MUSIC 10c.—Merry Widow 
Waltz, Toreador, Two Grenadiers, 
Rosary, Calvary, Palms, Lost Chord, 
Anchored, Goodbye, Could I, Kil- 
larney, William Tell, Wedding March 
and 1400 other regular 50c. numbers 
v0stpaid 10c. each. Large Catalogue 

ee. National Music Imporium, 
Ainslee Desk, Albany, N. Y 

SONG-POEMS. Show me yours. Free 
Booklet tells you how to succeed. First- 
class music only. My personal work on 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed. One 
success means fame and money. Arthur 
A. Penn, Composer of “Carissima,” 
“Kisses,’’“‘Nightingale,”’ “Sea-Shells,”” 
etc., 36 Daly’s Theatre Bldg., N. Y. 



















































Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 








Musical 
Instruments 











For.Men 











WING PIANOS, BEST TONEDAND 
MOST SUCCESSFUL—Est'd 40 years. 
Recent improvements give greatest 
resonance, Sold direct. No agents. Sent 
on trial—freight paid; first, last and all 
the time by us—to show our faith in our 
work. If you want a good piano, you 
save $75—$200. Very easy terms. 
Slightly used ‘‘high-grades,” 1 Stein- 
way, 3 Chickerings, etc.,$75 up, taken 
in exchange for improved Wing pianos 
—thoroughly refinished. Send for bar- 
gain list. You should have anyway— 
* Book of Complete Information About 
Pianos.” 152 pages Jorld says: 
“A book of educational interest eve ry- 
one should have,” Free for the asking 
from the old house of Wing & Son,363- 


365 W. 13th St., New York. 


Toolis and 
Machine 


TOOLS! TOOLS!!! We keep all kinds 
and sell the m on the closest possible 
margins. Get our net-priced cata- 
logue,sent free to re adore of AINSLERS. 
Montgomery & Co., 101 Fulton St., 
New York City 


Books and 
Manuscripts 


BEST BOOKS FOR BOYS. No 
boy’s Christmas complete without a 
book by Edward Stratemeyer. For 
sale everywhere. Handsomely illus- 
trated catalogue free. Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co., Publishers, Boston. 


Games and 
Entferfainments 


logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel 
Material,Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, 












































Drills, raha ar nts. Make Up 
Goods. Large Catalog Free. T. 8. 
Denison, Pubr., Dept. 19, Chicago. 








Floor Polish 


BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH ie 
the best finish made for floors and 














interior woodwork. Not brittle; will 
not scratch or deface like shellac 


or varnish. Send for free booklet. 
For sale by dealers in Paints, Hard- 


ware and House Furnishings. The 
Butcher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Elocution and 
Dramatic Art 


ACTING, Elocution, Oratory. We 
teach this fascinating and profitable 
art by mail and prepare you for the 
stage or speaker’s platform. Booklet 
Free, Chicago School of Elocution, 
1144 Grand Opera House, Chicago. 


For the Deaf 


“DEAF? Invisible Ear Pelliclets,late- 
ly patented, willrestore your Hearing 
and stop Head Noises promptly. Supe- 
rior to anything offered yet. Moderate 
price. Write for booklet. The Pelliclet 
Co., 17 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 











AGENTS—Sell Patented Radiumite 
Self-Honing Strop. Just being put 
out as an agency proposition. Strop 
covered by 16 patents. A $2.00 razor 
given free with every strop sold. 
Strop retails for $1.00. Millions being 
sold and agents coining money. Throw 
away old, worn-out ———. for 
something new and salable. J. 
King made 33 sales one § Saturda af- 
ternoon in two hours. Outfit 73 
Thomas Mfg. Co., 909 Home Bldg., 
Dayton, Ohio. 











Novelties 
and Postcards 


CALIFORNIA Rose Hat Pins—Nat- 
‘al roses metalized, all colors. Sam- 
rose one dollar. California RoseCo., 
715 So. Flower St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

15 BEAUTIFUL Colored Christmas 
Post Cards and Tags for 10c. All 

















new designs. Your name tinselled 
on 6 embossed Floral Post Cards, 
10c. King & Co., 200 Broadway, 


New York, Dept. 26. 





Aufomobiles 


EVERY individual automobile own- 
er in the United States should join 
the International Automobile League. 
Pamphlet outlining its proposition 
mailed free upon application. Address 
Internationa] Automobile League, 15 
W. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Toilet 
Articles 


PERFUMERY Tablets,Agents want- 
ed, young or old. Big profit;new thing, 
first quality. Sample 10c. Banziger & 
Davis, 14 Etna St., Waterbury, Conn. 

FALSE TEETH will not wobble, 
loosen or drop while eating or talk- 
ing if Adheo Dent Plate Powder is 
used. Antiseptic, adhesive. Fifty 
cents the box. Guaranteed. County 
agents desired. Write for terms. 
Estes Chemical Co., 75 Fifth Av., N. Y. 


MANTELS 


SEND for our illustrated Catalogue 



































containing 67 cuts and price list 
of ile Brick Mantel  Fire- 
ac Phila. & Boston’ Face 
“Co., De pt. 1, 165 Milk St., 





= 
Boston, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“JUBILEE EDITION” of Page 
Catalog Free—Issued in celebration 
of the Quarter-Centennial of Page 
Fence. Tells why over 800,000 farmers 
buy Page Fence, made of High- 
Carbon, Open-Hearth, Spring Steel 
Wire. Shows why it is the most 
economical fence on the market. Send 
today for Free “Jubilee Catalog.’”’ 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box 122 
Z, Adrian, Mich. 

AN Excellent Christmas Present. 
A set of six knives and six forks of 
Rogers heavy triple plated Silverware 
for only $4. Will be sent prepaid to 
any address. R. 8. Robinette & Co., 
7358 Lexington Ave., Chicago, IL 

MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS 
at cut rate prices. Always the lowest. 
Price list free. Bryan's Magazine 
Agency, 637 E. Main St., Columbus, O. 


Good-bye.” 
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Per Week 
IfYou Earn Less 


I can DOUBLE your Salary or Income 
by teaching you how to write catchy, intelli seep 
advertising. My system of instruction oF re 

is the only one in existence that has the hearty 
@mdorsement of the great experts and publishers 
and I am anxious to send my Prospectus, to- 
gether with the most remarkable facsimile proof 
ever given in the history of correspondence in- 
Struction, * if you are interested. 1 will show 
you how to earn from $25 to $100 per week. 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 
1072 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. City. 











FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH— ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with The Rosenthal 

Common Sense Method uf 

Practical Linguistry. 
The Latest and Best Work of 
Dr. Richard 8. Rosenthal 
YOU HEAR THE E XACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH WORD 
AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several times a day at spare 
moments gives a thorough mastery of conversational French, 
German, Spanish or Italian. 
Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 

820 Metropolis Bide., Broadway and 16th St, NEW YORK 






























Your Boy’s Reading 


Give him reading that not only zn/er- 
ests but develops him. Fiction, History, 
Biography by master writers—Photo- 
graphy, Mechanics, Electricity, Col- 
lecting, Sports and Athletics—allcom- 
bine wholesome entertainment with 
beneficial moral influence when readin 


The American Boy 


Every issue is filled with beautiful illustra- 
tions and timely articles, every page present- 
ing the finest kind of reading for your boy. 
$1 yearly—an investment that will yield bigger 
returns than any other outlay you could make. 
Subscribe to-day. Sample copy, toc. 

Sprague Pustisnine COMPANY, 5S MAJESTIC BLDG., DETROIT, 




















I Teach Sign Painting 


Show Card Writing or Lettering 














by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms. Write for large catalogue 


CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres., 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 22. Detrvit, Mich. 

“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind” 















There are broad 
_oepercanines in the 
8S. Civil Service for 
American men and women 
over is. Life-long positions are 
gran to thousands every year. 
We can enable you to qualify in your 
own homeand at small cost to pass any 
Civil Service Examination. 
Write for our free Civil Service Book. 
INTERNATIONAL pop aparer NCE SCHOOLS, 
99-C . Seranton, Pa. 











IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We teach you by mail every branch of the Real Fstate, General 
Brokerage, and Insurance Business, and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

of the oldest and largest co-operative real estateand broker- 
age company in America. Representatives are making $3,000 
to $10,000 a year without any investment of capital. Excellent 
opportunities open to YOU. By our system you can begin 
making money in a few weeks without interfering with your 
present occupation. Our co-operative department wil! give you 
more choice. salable property to handle than any other insti- 
tution in the world. A Thorough Commercial Law Course 
FREE to Each Representative, Write for 62-page book. free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 2123 Reaper Block, Chicago 













Earn BIG SALARIES 


From $1,000 to $10,000 a year and ex- 
penses. If you want to enter the easiest, best 
paid profession in the world, ourfree catalogue 
‘*A Knight of the Grip” will show you how. We 
place hundreds of our graduates in good positions 
with the best firms all over the United States and 
Canada. Write (or call) ae particulars today. 
| Address Dept. 116 8 





Chicago, Kansas City, New York, Sinneendlia, San Francisco. 
Write nearest office. 








Overnment Positions 


e made to Civil Service places dur- 
46,712 Appointments ;; ing. ‘the past year. Excellent oppor- 
tunities for young people. Each year we instruct by mail 





G 


thousands of persons who pass these examinations and a large share 
of them receive appointments to life positions at $840 to $1,/00a year 

If you desire a position of this kind, write for our Civil Service An- 
nouncement, containing full information about all government exam- 


inations and. questions recently used by the Civil Service Commission. 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, o c. 
STUDY ': D Correspondence Instruc- 

tion. Established 1892 


Prepares fer the bar. Three Courses 
College, Post-Graduate and Business 
Law. Method of instruction com- 
bines theory and practice. Approved 


by the bench and bar 

Classes begin each month. Send for catalog giving 
rules for admission to the bar of the several states. 

cabenee, Seevespeniamse School of Law 

Reaper Block, Chicago 








Leading Law School in 


Our eraceatee are filing po Salaried 


Ositions. ood art 


EARN $25, TO $100 PER WEEK 


and upwards, in easy fascinating work. Our courses of 
Personal Home Instruction by correspondence, are com- 
plete, practical. Eleven years’ successful teaching. Expert in 
structors. Positions guaranteed competent workers. Write fur 
Handsome Art Book, 

SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898.) 
N36 ee Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich, 























Ear 


GETS y of fession in the world. 


AS 25.10 $100 Y/ this most important factor, advertising. 
awee ek 


LEARN JEWELERS ENGRAVING. 


A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 
ticeship. We will also improve the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog. 


The Engraving School, Dept. 10, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicage, Ill, 
Tell the substitutor: 









Only a common school education necessary. 
Send for our beautiful prospectus. It's FREE. 


PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL. Address either Office: Dept. 1210, 90 Wabash Ave.,Chicago, or Dept. 1210, 150 Nassau St., New York, 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 












We will teach you by correspondence 
the most profitable and fascinating pro- 
Your future success in business depends upon 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR -L« 
teach you by mail how 
to Mod for magazines 
"'Send for eatalos. 








io Draw. We will 


SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION, OMce 10 
Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO 











Good-bye.” 
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Art, Wit &§ Beauty 


Copyright 1907 by Life Pub. Co. 








Always a 
Welcome 
Git 




















AN ANTIQUE SOFA 
OTHER TIMES OTHER MANNERS 
India Print, 22 by 18 in. $2.00 


Copyright 1908 by Life Pub. Co. 


; 





160 Pictures 








ed 





ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
India Print, 22 by 18 in. $2.00 





On receipt of twenty-five cents, 
we willsend you the richly illus- 
trated catalogue of Lirr’s Prints 
containing 160 reproductions of 


these famous pictures. 


LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
16 West 31st Street, New York 














‘““WON’T BE NOTHIN’ LEFT 0’ THEM THINGS AFTER 
THE FUST STORM” 
Photogravure, 16 by 134 in. 50 cents 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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An Income for Your Wife 


Payable to her Monthly for Twenty Years 


| Lite or for Life, if you should be taken from ; 
Pun her; or 
An Income payable to Yourself Monthly 

Endow- for Twenty Years or for Life, to support , 


ment 


Pian you in your declining years if you live— 
are the Great Features of the 


New Monthly Income Policy 


issued by 


The Prudential) | 








A Monthly Income coming with 
absolute certainty will enable the 
| mother to keep the family together 
and the children in school. 


Cost of “Whole Life Plan” 


At age 30, for $167.35 
a year, during your life (a 
saving of $13.95 a month) 
your Family Will Receive 


after your death $50.00 
Every month for 20 
years, or $12,000 in all. 


At slightly higher cost, 
the income would con- 
tinue for life! 


The Income cannot be en- 
cumbered or depreciated. 




























All worry about safe invest- 
ment is climinated. 


a. The Cost is Low 


Write for Rates at Your Age and 
Learn How You can Provide an 
Absolute, Guaranteed Income for 
Your Family or for Yourself 
after twenty years. State Plan 
Preferred. 


Address Dept. 90 














The Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


Receiving her Monthly Income Check 
from The.Prudential Insurance Uo. 


JOHN FP. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Our $3.00 Gift 


We have six silver  butter- 
spreaders waiting for you. 

They are the famous Lily Pat- 
tern, made by Wm. Rogers & 
Son—made in their Extra Plate. 

You will find similar spreaders 
in all stores, priced at $3 or more 
for the six. 

These are the fads now. The 
most popular silver piece is a 
butter-spreader, and this is the 
popular style. 

They are free to our customers, 
so don’t go without them. 


Send us one metal top from a 
jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef. 
Else send the paper certificate 
under the top. 


Send with it ten cents—the cost 
of carriage and packing. We 
will then send you one of the 
spreaders. 

Send more tops as you _ get 
them, and send ten cents with 
each—either in silver or stamps. 

For each top or certificate we 
will send you a spreader until 
you get enough for a set. 





Six Silver Butter-Spreaders—Just Like This— 
Sent to the Users of Armour’s Extract of Beef 


Thus we return to you, for a little 
time, more than you pay for the Ex- 
tract of Beef. 

But we know that six jars will make 
you aconvert. Then you'll never keep 
house without it. 

We are giving you this $3 gift, there- 
fore, to make you a lifetime customer 
— for your good and ours. 

You don’t know what it means — the 
use of extract of beef. The Germans 
and the French use fifty times as much 
as Americans. 

Their fame as good cooks comes, in 
rather large part, from their methods 
of using beef extract. 


wf t 
of 
We wish to prove these facts to you 
for your good and ours. ‘Thatis why 


Learn how you need it — learn the 
myriad uses to which you can put it. 


Learn how it betters your cooking. 
Learn what it saves you on left-overs. 


Our Extract of Beef will teach you 
these facts better than we can in print. 


So we ask you to buy one jar and 
send us the top. Send with it ten cents 
—the cost of carriage and packing- 
and we will send you a spreader worth 
more than the extract costs. 

Do this again and again, if you are 
satisfied. If you begin at once you 
can get a full set. 


Then you will know Armour’s Ex- 


They use it toutilizeleft-overs. They We 4re making this remarkable offer. tract of Beef. And you will have a set 


add it to any meat dish which needs 
additional flavor. 

They make their wonderful soups ther. 
with it. They color their gravies, and 


flavor them, with it. They use it in and economical. 


chafing dishes. 
There is scarcely a meal to which 


and flavor. 


ARMOURA 


Use one-fourth as much of Armour's © 
Extract of Beef as you use of any lifetime. 


of silver pieces which will last you a 


Order one jar now—from your drug- 


Armour’s is concentrated. Itis rich gist or grocer. Send us the top or cer- 
Don’t judge it by tificate at once. Then judge by the 
extracts which cannot compare withit. spreader we send you if you want the 

The extracts which cost you a trifle 
extract of beef would not add richness less only go one-fourth so far. That is 
another fact which we want to prove. cago, Department L, 


rest. 
Address Armour & Company, Chi- 


>» COMPANY 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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HI pushed back the 
soft thick furs that 
hung upon her shoul- 
ders as she made 
herself comfortable in 
the pretty easy chair 
which madame had so 
gracefully indicated. 
“Yes, an afternoon gown,” she said lux- 
uriously. “A cross between a bridge 
frock and the sort of thing one would 
wear fora bishop.” She looked up and 
smiled. “You know exactly what I 
mean, I know you do.” 

Madame also smiled, and played with 
the long chain of bizarre design that 
showed to so startling an advantage 
against her black dress. “Of course,” 
she smiled, with her handsome compe- 
tent nod. “May I send you in a cup of 
tea, or anything, while I see what we 
can show you?” 

“That discreet ‘anything’! laughed 
Mrs. Brinsmade. ‘No, thank you. I 
will just placidly wait.” She pushed at 
the furs again. ‘Something different, 
quite different from any of the things 
you have made me,” she added, her 
mind on the more important matter of 
the moment. 

Madame turned a sweep of an adver- 
tising skirt. “I have just the thing,” 





she murmured soothingly as she went 
away. 

Mrs. Brinsmade waited placidly as 
she had promised, partly because that 
was her manner always and partly be- 
cause the room was conducive to that 
sort of thing. The quaint French-gra\ 
furniture with its pale violet brocade 
was rococo but not distressing. The 
tiny square panes of the ivory-white 
sashed windows let in a diffused and 
quieting light. One or two palms 
seemed to hang their feathery branches 
in restful relaxation. 

The whole place, while it reeked of 
extravagance, had not the faintest sug- 
gestion of urgency. Though it is safe 
to say that nowhere else was more 
money expended in a single day, yet 
money was never mentioned there. No 
one ever asked the price of anything, 
no suggestion was ever made that a 
trifling advance would be gratefully re- 
ceived. There were strenvous battles 
conducted from the invisible cashier’s 
office, but it was all done with paper 
bullets and at long range. The sugges- 
tion of the reception-hall and show- 
rooms was that gowns were of the stuff 
that dreams are made of, and quite as 
unconnected with anything gross and 
material. And more of the feminine 
world had been seduced to their ruin by 
that very charming inconsequence than 
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ever swelled the boasted record of all 
the gay Lotharios that have saddened 
the world. 

Mrs. Brinsmade was thirty, and pret- 
tier then than she had been at twenty 
vhen she was married and all society 
acclaimed her the most attractive—that 
y's one adjective in that year 
—of all the brides of the season. She 
had still her girlish slenderness and 
alertness, her eyes were as bright and 
her mouth as red as any child’s, and not 
till her hair turned gray would it lose 
its brilliant beauty. And if she was ex- 


travagant in the matter of dress she 





1 cing S¢ cie 





: Se oe 
was also clever, and the result was ever 
joy to all men. 

She was frivolous—any one would 
vouch for that. She went everywhere, 
saw everything, wore — everythi 
1- ‘ed > “1-thi y lh rol er thin 
caances everything, neard everythin 
told everything, laughed at everything, 
won everything—except money—and 
seemed to enjoy the process. | 





appendage, never 


never got out ol took pri le in her 


beauty and joy in adoring it. 





ne did it was evident to any behold , 
how harmlessly no one except the group 
of men ever at her beck and wave could 
have told. Many people thought it had 
been far from harmless in the case of 
young Sooysmith and, after he had gone 
away so suddenly to the Northwest 


that she had real 





eally and cruelly broken 
his heart. But there were also many 
who denied it. Surely when a woman 
is young and lovely, men can be found 
to break their hearts about her without 
encouragement. 

Madame came back presently, accom- 


panied by a young model of Mrs, 
Lrinsmade’s approximate size and 
coloring, wearing a gown that should 
have brought any one luck in bridge and 
would have certainly done for any 
bishop in more senses than one. The 
model came to a stand in the center of 
the room and turned slowly a 
dame stood, her head on one side, fin- 
gering her bizarte chain. 

“That is the newest skirt—a trifle 
trying perhaps, but on a slender figure! 
Do you notice the quaint arrangemen 


bout. Ma- 


of gold grelots underneath that loose 
lace? How prettily the jabot carries 
out the old-fashioned touch of the 


stock? The frock is really the most 
original creation we brought over.” 
Such were the things that madame 
murmured, as absorbed in the model as 
Mrs. Grinsmade herself, and quite as if 
she did not care in the least whether 
or no any one else appreciated it to the 
point of buying it. 
\Irs. Brinsmade, sitting more erect! 
was taking it all in with sharp ey 
needed no one to point out the prii 
: . 


. 4 1 . 
ot interest. She was so thor- 





we 
oughly absorbed in the scrutiny 

lly have told hers 
that moment her mind 








hock that turned her cold that she hac 
left the letter lying on the tab! With 
1 net s hand she pulled her y h 
from her bi 

\n important engag t, I had 
forgotten all about it!’ she half stam- 


mered to give countenance to her un- 
mistakable change it anor. “Send 
me the frock, madame, it is quite what 
[ wanted. I must hurry away.” 

The color burned into her face as she 
hurried out. The men waiting for the 





d 
little elevator to take her to the street 
floor drove her nearly mad. 
“Home—quickly !”” was all she could 
say as she entered her brougham. 
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She had left the letter lying on the 
table. It had come in a late morning 
mail after the others had been brought 
up to her room. Yes, she had come 
down-stairs dressed to go out, and the 
maid had been just on the point of ca 
rying it up to her. She had stepped 
in.o the library to read 1 
muff under her arm. 








Then Henry, the butler, had come in 
with Cluff in his arms, saying the dog 
seemed to have a bad lee and asking 


wi ‘ ! 

( i cl Ce ot cc tha 
no one had gone in th during thi 
I r that she had been aw 





hurry, and there was the chance that 
he had rushed through his eakfast 
caught up his hat ( id dashed 
101 1 W1 1 ti 
in the libra 

Then Elet Dp she had ein 


for a book, or to write a letter. Elena 
would not read another’s letter nat 
urally, and yet—and vet—— She had 


left the sheets lying open just as she 


had pressed them back from their folds, 
and if Elena had sat down at the table 
to write she could not help seeing some 
of it at least. And the handwriting was 
not unknown to her. 

She caught her muff so violently at 
the sides that it seemed she could have 
torn it in half. How could she have 
| 1ything so careless? Suppose 
Loring had gone into the library for 
some cigars—men would take time to 
eet their cigars even in a race with 
death. Suppose he had gone in, and 











qaone an 











He loved her so much that he could 


not believe she did not love him a lit- 
tie and it gave a little S] ice to the 
he said and wrote. He made 





til 

love in a most entertaining fashion, and 
enter- 
mal luke- 
warm rebuke she had let him go his 














O\ 

ever so crowded 
1 ( could she have 
fi t the letter? lTven 
v ff whimpering in her 
at ( t remember the 
hal ead J ( on th lesl 2nd such 
pace ! Sut | went into the 
13] ¢ c ! 

\nd da ¢ During the 
drive, \ l ch 11 re ality was quite short, 
she went throuch a d n fevers, varied 
by erisly chills. When the carriage 


turned from the avenue into the street 
on which she lived, she could have 








on her way back to her other duties. 
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sobbed with relief. Yet she eyed the 
house with a terrified apprehension. 


What was she going to meet inside that 
door? Suppose Loring had not gone 
and was waiting there for her? She 
was trembling so that she could hardly 
trust herself to get out of the carriage. 
If he had found it he would surely— 
vet there was the chance that the letter 
was still lying on the desk. 

The pardonable interval between the 
ringing of the door-bell and the coming 
of the maid servant wore out her nerves 
like a long vigil. When the door opened 
she went in, trying to compose her anx- 
ious and twitching hands. ‘The 
maid uttered a faint monosyllable of 
surprise at seeing her back so soon, but 
she went on without a word, her dress 
making an urgent rustle about her feet 
as she hurried forward to whatever 
waited her. 

The library was empty. 
was gone. 


eves 


The letter 


CHAPTER II. 


She stood looking down at the table, 
standing motionless. The familiar 
things, the bronze desk-fillings, the few 
hooks, the bowl of flowers, were all just 
as they had always been. It looked so 
quite as it should look that she could 
hardly believe the letter was not there, 
where she almost had expected it to be 
in spite of the wrenching fear that had 
tortured her on the way home. 

Staring at the very spot where she 
knew she had left it, she asked herself 
if she had not perhaps, even in the un 
euarded moment when her attention 
had been diverted to the suffering of 
her little dog friend, mechanically, un 
consciously put the telltale pages in 
some safer place. Her hands moved in 
her muff as if searching for the papers 
there. 

Her lips were dry and she moistened 
them, reflectively. Then she suddenly 
turned and rang the bell. 

It had seemed to her that perhaps she 
had been standing there in that frozen 
silence for an hour, yet it had been only 
a few moments, and the maid who had 
let her in was but just passing the door 


Che bell rang in nether depths, noise- 
lessly to them, but the servant had seen 
the action and paused. 

“Did you wish something, madam?” 

Mrs. Brinsmade looked at her blankly 
an instant, and then gathering herself 
made a negligent movement to loosen 
the hot fur about her throat. “I came 
back for a memorandum,” she said, “a 
list of things I wanted to do this morn- 
ing. I laid it down here with some let- 
ters—did you see it? 

“T have not been in the room, madam, 
You are sure it is not there?” 

“T am sure,” replied Mrs. Brinsmade 
somewhat slowly. 

“T will ask Henry, madam,” said the 
maid, moving away. 

Mrs. Brinsmade turned back to the 
table as the servant disappeared. Yes, 
unquestionably that was the very spot. 
She remembered quite distinctly stand- 
ing there at the very corner when the 
butler had come in with the whimper- 
ing little animal in his arms. She had 
laid the letter down. And it was gone. 

In a very few moments Henry came 
to the door. “Esther you have 
mislaid some letters, madam,” he said. 
“T have not seen them. I don’t think 
[ came back into the room at all after 
you went out. Are you quite sure you 
had them here, madam ?”’ 

Was she quite sure? Had she ever 
been as sure of anything else in all her 
life? The question irritated her. ‘“Cer- 
tainly,” she said rather sharply. “I 
was reading one of the letters when you 
brought Cluff to me.” 

Henry gravely nodded. “I do seem 
to remember your laying some letters 
down as I came in,” he said. “I will 
look about for them, madam.” He 
pulled out the leather waste-basket from 
under the table as he spoke. 

“They could not be there,” said Mrs. 
Brinsmade. “Nobody would throw them 
away.” 

“No, there is nothing there,” assented 
the man, straightening. He looked 


Says 


1 
l 


vaguely about the room, and then as 
his eyes came back to her he ventured 
to ask: “Cluff, madam—did the veteri- 
nary think 
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“Oh, the dog is all right,’ she an- 
swered absently. Could it be possible 
she was mistaken ? 

“I’m very glad of that,” sail Henry, 
moving the magazines about in contin- 
uation of the search. “I am very glad. 
1 can't think how he came to hurt him- 
self like that.” 

No, she could not be mistaken. 


ry7 


There 








was no use. Some one had taken thi 
letter. It must have been Elena or her 
husband. The conclusion mad het 
want to be alone. 

“That is all, Hen It is not of an 
importance You can You mig! 
as 1\ of Tii¢ other 1 in ti 
might have carried the pap t 
room.” She moved heavy away from 


the table and walked toward the fire 


place. “That is all,” she repeated 


i I 








\s the man withdrew wn in 
a high-backed chair near h and 
inbuttoned her glove. She felt very 
tired, as if it were the cnd of a long 
dav. 

‘It seems sometimes as if I simply 
could not live another hour when | am 
away from you. I am like a man sut- 
focating under water, fighting to get 


back into the God-given air 
remembered a little more, 


of what value was the knowledge? 


Thus she 


cre were pages ¢ f the letter that she 
ad. 

It curiously as though all the 
ism of life had stopped, as if 
this one mistake had lock 
“heels and brought the whole great 








ine to a stan She sat there mo- 

s and alone in the silent room, 

inable to believe that ever’ thing bevond 

those four walls was going on just as 
it had before. 

\ savage hatred for man who 





had 


written the letter alternated in her 
t with a sickening contempt of h 

self. Why had she ever permitted him 
such a liberty? He was nothing to her, 
and surely she did not make herself 
any the more desirable to him by ma 
king herself the more accessible. She 
had wanted him to dream her desira- 
ble—it flattered her, it had on one or 
two occasions lent great spice to an 
otherwise dull situation. But when it 


came to his being essential to her it was 
monstrously ridiculous. She did not 
care, had never cared, whether she ever 
saw him again or not. As it was now, 
very, fervently she did not want 


to see him. 


very 


Yet she had never forbidden him to 
write her in the wild way he had, 

had even at times let him say some of 
the things that made his letters so inter- 
It had all been harmless enough, 
he told herself, or would have been if 
not been so abominably stupid. 


Was it Elena or her husband who had 


Reis 
S1i€ 


ting. 


he Nad 


1 1 





u ne jetter 
hich would be 
who had coi 
1 Wi sne W 
Che wa row- 
minded for a clever person, she had 
1d herself. } 
| 1c] I NOPD 


he called it by a 


different name, but she was vastly thx 
ore unwilling to trespass in the girl's 
eye lena was only twenty, but she 
il a maturity of thought that made 


teresting companion to a man 
twice her age. clear-headed 
for all her sparkling young- 
ness, and her calm knowledge of evil 
t in the least softened the s 
line of her standards, 
Brinsmade had enjoyed having 
he younger woman with her, had been 
the girl’s evident and sincerely 
admiration, being hu- 
was 
it of its being no 
shrine. She 
lena about, 
in contempt 


She Was 





and 
manly covetous of that incense, 


thouel 





hat not better than 
that Loring had found the undeniable 
evidence of her d plicit : How her 


half-benumbed, half-overactive brain 


went around and around in its tread- 
mill! Elena—Lorinz! Loring—Elena! 
Oh, what a fool she had been! 


She sat in the high-backed chair that 
Loring had called her throne, still hold- 
ing her muff between her limp hands. 
She, who had always been their queen 
and had grown to want their admira- 
tion, how could she look upon her de- 
posed future? 
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She had been there quite a long while 
when the voice of Henry at the door 
startled her. She turned nervously at 
the first sound of it, her heart leaping 
up in a shock of apprehension and 
fusing again to return to its normal 
place. 

“IT beg your pardon, Mrs. DBrins- 
made, but Colton wishes to know if 
you meant to dismiss the carriage, or 


wa ag = em to wait?” 

She rd the question and consid 
ered aad she go out and release 
al for an hour or so from th 
surroundings that seemed in themselv« 
to condemn her? A vague desire to go 






horror that so cheapened her, even 
they were nothing but tradesfolk, gave 
‘ious morbid con- 
remain there on 
to be on ‘the de- 





—+ 
11 
“Miss 1 








id 
she wot e r ride in 
time luncheon. 

“Oh! aid Mrs. B1 acl \nd 
of cou | Brin ( ent vn 
town at the usual tin 

“T should ma 1,” replied the 
ma that he \ a little later than 
ustral. 

“Thank vou.” She rose slowly as the 
servant left the doorway, and even in 


unfastening her coat stood looking at 


the place where the letter had been 
lying. If only she could wish it back 


again in her own hand 

She leit the room finally and went 
up-stairs, slowly as if she were very 
tired. 

CHAPTER I1l. 

She went into her little morning 
room, after she had taken off her wt raps, 
and sat down at her desk. The door 
into the hallway she left open, wed not 
a footstep sounded on the stairs that 
she did not turn and watch to see who 





passed. Mechanically, she busied her- 
self with some social notes, perfunctory 
stereotyped acceptances and rejections 
of invitations that required no great at- 
tention. The clock marked away the 
minutes, and the hands crept nearer 
and nearer to the luncheon-hour. As 
the inevitable meeting with Elena be- 
came more and more imminent, she 
grew physically nervous. Her hand be- 
came almost too unsteady to continue 
its half-mechanical occupation, she felt 
her eyebrows twitching, and knew that 


] \ 7] 
she Was paie, 


\t last the step that was unmistaka- 
bly | let a’s sou led on the Stl it \ h 
the faint jing of the dainty little 


Rosa Brinsmade drew a deep breath, 
1 laid a heavy hand upon the pile of 
illed envelopes besid - as if steady- 
ine herself to rise he only turned 
her head as Elena passed the door. 

[3 F ride?” she called, as 
ened voice permitted. 











1 | 1 
ihere was a pause. Elena had gone 


brinsmade felt a sinking ter- 
ror overpower her, and the hand out- 
stretched upon the desk closed slowly 
and rigidly. Then the girl appeared 
at the door. 

Did you speak to me?” she said. 


up contrasting 





rderliness of the 





uudoir. To Mrs. Brinsmade’s imagina- 
he held herself obviously aloo 
Contrary her usual custom, the ride 
seemed to have left her pale. 1 
was a sharp line in the lips of her 


mouth that Rosa had never seen bef 
“T asked the brilliant question: Have 


Under her tightly plaited brown hair, 
her « capri, oe A ss and cold. The 
older woman wished a quick frenzy 


that she could know what they were 
hiding. 

“Tt’s a heavenly day,” she said. “Was 
the park lovely?” 
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“Yes,” said Elena again. 

Mrs. Brinsmade waited an instant, 
and then catching her breath in a stifled 
gasp, turned back to her desk. “Lunch- 
eon will be ready very soon,” she said. 

“I know. I am a little late,” said 
Elena. After an infinitesimal pause she 
added: “I did not go out quite so early 
as usual.” 

The gentle tinkling of her 
sounded in the stillness as she 
to her own room. 


spur 
went on 


Rosa Brinsmade’s eyes traveled up- 
ward from the note she was writing, 





and stared at the photograph of Pader 
ewski that hung upon the wall in front 
‘Il did not go out quite so early 





of her. | 

as usual.” had been a world of 
meaning in the phrase, in the little pause 
that preceded it. Iler pen sagged in 
her fingers and the tip rested upon the 
blotter. It was quite evident to her 
that Elena knew about the letter. She 
circled her throbbing temples with one 
cold hand and pressed them hard, rest- 
ing her elbow on the desk. What was 
what was she going 


Chere 


she going to do, 
to do? 

She was at the luncheon-table before 
Elena and busy with the tea-things 
when the girl entered. Her trembling 
hands seemed feverishly to want some- 
thing to do and to be painfully unable 
to do anything successfully. The tongs 
rht in the handle of the sugar-bowl 
and rattled irritatingly as she tried to 
release it. She petulantly, 
and put the lumps into the cups with 
her fingers. Her under their flut- 
tering lids, glanced continuously, brief- 


gave it up 


I 


eves, 


ly, at Elena. 
The girl had changed her ridine- 
costume for a dainty beruffled bodice 


and dark skirt. Her trim belt outlined 
the slenderness of her immature body. 
Her hair, dre sed more loc sely, soft- 


uncompromising look of the 





quare white forehead. But the eves 
were as j utah] cold as ever , 

“Did I n ride with you to-day?” 
asked Ri a, as she h: nded Henry the 
completed cup of tea, keeping her atten- 
tion fixed upon the transfer of the deli- 
: ‘ 


cate porcelain to the trav. 


“No,” said Elena. “I was a little 


late. The groom said she had gone on 
ahead.” 

“That was too bad.” 

“IT did not mind,” replied the other. 
“Sometimes it is better to be alone.” 

Rosa Brinsmade felt her teeth meet 
sharply on the tip of her tongue. What 
torture this sort of thing was going to 
be! If she only knew that Elena had 
taken the letter, only knew positively 
that the girl was in possession of her 
folly, she could find relief in herself 
bringing the subject out at once. Even 
an open rupture through a complete 
understanding would be better than this 
maddening uncertainty. But if it was 
only her overactive imagination that 
read a multiplicity of meaning into 
Elena’s manner and speech, why should 
she needlessly betray herself by speak- 
ing of the letter at all? 

There was something odd about the 
girl, she was quite sure of that, above 
and beyond any change that her guilty 

might imagine. And if 
indeed she had read the letter, what was 
she going to do about it, beginning this 
way? Was she going to keep silent 
about it always, just wordlessly de- 
spising the woman she had admired, 
and punishing her with an atmosphere 
of repressed contempt ? 

And if that was what she was going 
to do about the letter, what was she 
going to do with it? Would she leave 
it in Rosa’s room without any message, 
would she destroy it, or would she girl- 
ishly undertake to return it to Miles 
Peyton ? 


“T took Cluff to Di 


consciousne 


. iliiS 3d 





ctor Felman’s this 





morning Rosa said in a desperate at 
tempt to kee uking. “The poor little 
pig had a sensitive place on his leg, 
but the doctor says it is nothing seri- 
Ous 

Elena looked up I am sorry he is 
hur he said 


Madame 
at least 
It is very pretty.” 
are alwavs perfection,” 
said the girl. 

Involuntarily the woman’s eyes ap- 
praised her. Had there 1 


I I covert 
emphasis in the remark? 


peen a 
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“And then I was going shopping,” 
she continued, keeping her eyes on 
Elena’s face. “But I found in my ex- 
citement over Cluff that I had left my 
memorandum on the study-table and I 
had to come back.” 

She saw the girl’s eyebrows lift, as 
she intently watched the buttering of 
a bit of roll. 

“And I had my trouble for my pains,” 
she went on, “for I couldn’t find it 
when I got here. I left it on the study- 
table.” 

“Yes,” said Elena. 
fore. And wasn’t it 
came back ?” 

“No,” said Rosa Brinsmade. 

‘he hot-water urn made a comforta- 
ble singing in the silence that followed. 

“What are you going to do this after- 
noon ?”’ asked Rosa after a distressful 
pause. 

“Tam going over my accounts,” said 
Elena unexpectedly. “I want to see ex- 
actly how much money I have in the 
bank.” 

Mrs. Brinsmade 
“Why ?” she asked. 

For an instant the girl did not reply. 
She put out her hand toward her glass 
and the other woman saw that it trem- 
bled. She drank a little of the water 
before her voice came. 

“The Shriver girls are going abroad 
with their father,” she said then. 
“They were teasing me to go with 
them the other day, and I have been 
thinking it over. I said no when they 
proposed it, but I am not sure now but 
[ will do it, if I have enough money.” 

Rosa continued to stare. “But J 
thought you were going to stay with 
us. 


“ 


You said so be- 
there when you 


stared at her. 


Elena’s face grew even paler as she 
answered this, without lifting her eyes 
from her plate. “I know,” 
“But I should like very much to go. 
And I think you and Loring will be 
glad to be alone together again.’ She 
spoke with deliberation. matter 


she said. 


“No 
how good and generous they may be, 
young married people are not quite hap- 
py except when they are alone to- 
gether.” 


Mrs. Brinsmade forced a laugh. 


“What nonsense!” she said. “We are 


not young married people—do you 
count ten years as nothing?” 
“Still you are young,” said Elena, 


“and you are married.” 

“That is no reason for you going 
away, I am sure!” exclaimed the other, 
somewhat quickly. 

“Oh, that is not the 
course,” assented Elena. 

Mrs. Brinsmade crumbled a biscuit 
upon her plate. ‘And what is this rea- 
son, then?” she asked, trying to keep a 
threatening tremulousness out of her 
voice. 

“There is no real reason except that 
[ should like to go, just for a change,” 


reason, of 


replied the girl. Mrs. Brinsmade 
watched a dull color appear in the 
young face and disappear again. “You 


would not mind if I went?” 

“Why certainly not, if you want to 
go,” said Rosa somewhat heavily. 

So that was to be the way out of it! 
Elena could not bear to remain under 
her roof any longer. The very food set 
before her she apparently could not eat. 
To do the woman justice it was more 
than mere wounded vanity that cried 
out within her. She herself was quite 
amazed at the pain this revelation cost 
her. She had grown to love Elena 
with a sincerity she had scarcely under- 
stood until now that she was losing her. 
A pain in her throat strangled her, and 
she could have put her face in her 
hands to cry. What had not put 
in jeopardy in indulging herself in this 
wicked—no, it was not even wicked— 
this contemptible flirtation. 

She had not really realized it before. 
It had seemed harmless. It had seemed 
that she was risking nothing. Now 
she saw what she had done. She had 
gambled with a love that was dear to 
her, with another and trust that 
she had grown too accustomed to, as 
some women wear neeligently their fa- 
miliar jewels. She had risked 


a pain and a shame to this girl who 


she 


love 


bringing 


had adored her, a greater pain and 
shame to the man who held her dear 
above all the world. She had felt that 


because she gave nothing but a divided 


~¢ 


attention to the surreptitious love-ma- 
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king of this other man that she could 
lose nothing. The actual awakening to 
a sense of all the dear things she had 
jeopardized stunned her. She sat al- 
most staring at Elena. : 

It had happened to be Elena who had 
found the letter. But through no virtue 
of hers was it true that Loring was not 
this moment going through a torment 
of abasement unspeakable, or that her 
unworthiness was not being cried aloud 
in the streets through the treachery of 
one of her servants, to her shame and 
his. She had flattered herself that she 
was undefiled because she had said 
nothing in response to these letters, be- 
cause she had always kept Miles Peyton 
at the distance prescribed for all men. 
Undefiled—she, whom Elena could no 
longer bear to see! 

A weak resistance opposed the im- 
pulse to let down the barrier of pretense 
and beg the girl to forgive her, to ex- 
plain that it was not quite so bad as it 
seemed, to implore her to remain with 
her and see for herself that she was not 
wholly wicked. But with a shudder she 
told herself how futile such a course 
would be. What Elena knew to be true 
was enough. She could not add to the 
girl’s misery by asking for a forgive- 
ness she did not deserve and had no 
right to beg. 

She was aware suddenly that Elena, 
as at the end of her endurance, had 
risen, stammered an excuse, and left 
the room. 


CHAPTER IV. 
The hours of the afternoon dragged 
hideously. She sat alone in her room 


a prey to ugly thoughts. The house 
was absolutely quiet, and more than 
ie 1 1 
once the sense that she had brought her 
world to a standstill came upon her. 


Or rather it was far more as if she, in 
trust of a car-load of people, had risked 
their lives in a foolhardy attempt to 
cross a tampered road-bed and had 
brought them all to a tragic and un- 
necessary end, 

Once her maid disturbed her to ask 
if she were dining at home, and re- 
ceiving an inattentive negative, had 


asked what gown madame would wear, 
and had waited insistently for a reply. 
Rosa, unable more than unwilling to 
give her attention to the triviality, said 
that it did not matter—anything! And 
was left again alone with herself, a 
companion she would gladly have 
avoided and yet the only one she could 
endure. 

As the darkness fell she moved from 
her chair to the window-seat and 
watched the night gather in the street. 
It had begun to rain, and the city looked 
depressed and desolate. 

The hours of the late afternoon 
brought her nothing but a deeper soul- 
sickness. She knew without being told 
that Elena was not in the house. She 
felt the girl's absence, poignantly felt 
that she had gone out because she could 
not endure to be under the same roof 
with such a woman. <A hundred times 
she could have abandoned her suffering 
nerves to the so-called relief of tears, 
but the very culpability of her grief 
seemed to forbid such resource. She 
ought to suffer—well, great heaven, if 
that were true at last she was fulfilling 
the measure of her duty. 

Over and over again she rehearsed 
her wonder that she had allowed things 
to come to such a pass. In the re- 
vulsion that waits upon discovery, she 
saw how far removed from any real 
interest was the affair that had brought 
her so low into the dust, and her mind 
vas filled with amazement that she had 
so blindly gone on to such destruction 
for so little cause. 

It was quite late when the maid came 
again, with a suggestion that madame 
had barely an hour in which to dress. 
Rosa obeyed the summons mechanic 
ally, feeling that she would have sat 
there until morning had not the servant 
roused her from her painful absorption. 
Monsieur had not come in yet, Babett 
told her, as she unfastened her froc! 
and he was usually home so much eat 
lier. 

Even this fact assumed the propor- 
tions of a torture. What did it mean? 
On any other day she would not hay 
given it a thought. It would have 
meant a panicky movement in the mar- 
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ket, the unexpected arrival of a friend 
from out of town, a pleasant ante- 
prandial hour at the club. But with 
the oversensitizing of her nerves, she 
began to read all sorts of distress into 
the incident, and she watched her face 
in the glass, as the woman dressed her 
hair, as if she and those reflected eyes 
were considering a tragedy. 

When at last the familiar boom of 
the house door echoed dully through 
the house she caught her breath and 
listened. Unconsciously she watched 
the door, as Babette knelt before her, 
fastening her delicate slippers. She 
seemed to be listening with her eyes. 
The steps on the stairs would have been 
inaudible to any less strained attention 
than her own. She passed her handker- 
chief across her lips, and the hand that 
drew her ruffled skirts away from her 
ankles twitched and tightened. The 
footsteps gained the top of the stairway, 
came down the hall, and passed her 
door. 

“Monsieur has come in,” said Ba- 


bette, getting to her feet. “He is very 
late to-night, monsieur.” 

The door between her room and his 
was closed. She rose from her dress- 
ing-stool, smoothing her petticoats with 
her faltering hands. Then she went 
over to it and, knocking softly, turned 
the knob. 

Loring was standing as he had come 
in, drawing off his gloves. He was 
facing her and his look was dull and 
tired. 

“You are very late,” she said, steady- 
ing her tones as if she held her voice 
in both hands. “We are dining at the 
Merrills’. You have only twenty min 
utes or so.” 

“T had forgotten,” he said listlessly. 
His man came into the room behind him 
as he spoke. 

“Ts anything the matter?” she asked, 


wondering how her lips could frame the 


He looked at her a moment stead 
fastly. “I have had a hard day,” he 
said at last, turning away. 

She left the door ajar and went back 
to her waiting maid to complete her 
toilet. Her heart which had seemed as 


thick as lead had suddenly begun to 
beat in a giddy lightness. She suffered 
herself to be gowned and jeweled, feel- 
ing as if each instant would bring col- 
lapse. 

The drive in the carriage to the house 
of their host and hostess was taken in 
comparative silence. Once she had ven- 
tured to say that she was sorry he had 
had a trying day, and he had mercly 
replied that he would rather not talk. 
She was conscious of both apprehension 
and relief at this ambiguous expression 
of his preference, the latter because it 
was with the greatest effort only that 
she could force her trembling lips to 
speak to him, the former because his 
tone set her mind again on its terrify- 
ing path of anxious questioning. 

Perhaps they had been together, Lor- 
ing and Elena, when they had found the 
letter, or perhaps Elena if she had found 
it had taken it to him. She knew the 
girl well enough to doubt this, and yet 
one never could predicate what a young 
woman may do under the inspiration of 
a youthful sense of duty. 

Rosa gathered herself as they 
reached the house with an effort that 
she feared was almost visible, or which 
would have been visible had Loring 
been paying the slightest attention to 
her. He stood silently beside her wait- 
ing to be admitted, and if he, too, were 
struggling to lift himself into a genial 
dining mood, at least he gave no sign. 

Yet he entered the drawing-room 
with her as like his usual self as possi- 
ble, and she saw him later across the 
table and at some distance from her, 
smiling and talking as he had refused 
to smile and talk with her. She could not 
help but look at him continually, and 
she could not help but see that he ate 
nothing, and only sipped his wine with 
an al | 


absent indifference. 
She was seated between the voung 
uthor of a successful play and an el 


critic, who relieved her of a 


greater part of the burden of conversa 
tion—for burden she felt it to be that 
evening—by conducting an amiably hos- 
tile discussion across her plate about 


the modern drama. She compelled her- 


self to listen, somewhat because she felt 














she must take her intermediary part, 
and a little because it was a relief to be 
even for disconnected moments partial- 
ly oblivious to her own distress. 
Luckily it was a subject that could be 
made to last through an indefinite 
period of time, with judicious use of all 
its tributary interests. Yet she felt that 
even so fruitful a theme was being 
wrung dry, and was relieved of a new 
sense of strain when her hostess rose. 
‘Faust’ 
es back to a period ante- 
dating the Norman invasion. When it 


produced in France by Rutebceut 


“TY —— ‘ - ches " 
ine story ot as a dramatic 


principle g 


Was 





it was a mere 1m] yrtation from I[ng- 
] ] her rly saseriat . pa 
md, her ¢ rly neighbor was saying 
pedan call he lowed the exan- 
ple of her host gathering up her long 
o] ¢ an r ple saw, on icav- 

, 

ing’ the room, that the ) i 


a er | 

The ensuing interval of time 
she and her husband were again in their 
carriage on their way home 


her interminable, though as a matter of 
fact they ] 


hefore 
DOCLOT( 


seeiic¢ d 


and de- 


parted to a chorus of protesting voices. 
Trul Ly this school « f the world had 
trained her well, she thought, when she 
f¢ ne herself P ino at the head of 


ith a backward look and a 
host as she said: 


the stairs w 
smile at her 








Well, Loring, you see, has had a 
hard day and I really must take him 
li 

She knew he had heard it as he 
waited for h« 1 the lower hall, and 
he c ht a look of wonderment upon 
his face a he joined him that quite 
matched her own amazement at her 
temerity Yet might it be esta 


rprised at her un- 

After all, he had 
told her on other occasions that he had 
had a trying day. She was clinging to 
a hope in which a spark of life vet 


as merely su 
rhtfulness ? 


lived, feeble as it might be, that at least 
Loring knew nothing of the letter. 
She found herself subjected to in- 
surgent waves of a mad desire to know 
where the letter was. What would she 
not give to know! If only she dared 
turn to him and ask him, frankly, point- 


blank, and have at least the A from 
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anxious uncertainty. And yet—if he 
knew nothing of the matter, if Elena 


had found the letter and had told him 
nothing, what a fool she would be to 
open up for herself another avenue of 
adventurous pain. 

Yet so tormented was she by a desire 
to know more of what he knew or did 
not know, that she did not leave him, 
as she usually did, to go to her room 
when, on entering the house, he turned 
aside, into his library. Moreover she 
had bethought herself of something she 
wanted to say to him. 

He had let them in with his latch- 
key, and had not taken off his coat in 
the hall, and he now faced her as he 
out of its heavy warmth, with 
n in his face. 


1 
t 


1 
slipped 


something like a questi 








“T wanted to speak to you about 
omething,” she began. 

She had instinctively moved toward 
her own particular when he 
turned and dropped sy folds of 
his fur-lined coat across the arms of it. 


She stopped and a hurtful sense of re- 
buff assailed her. It was a little action. 


At another time she would have thought 
nothing of it. But to-night it assumed 
other proportions. He had called the 
chair her throne, he no longer 
found it fitting that should sit in rit. 
Half leaning, half sitting f the 
arms of the chair, he was lighting a 


and she 








, on one ot 


cig rarette, wondered if he was 
aware of her movement to- 
ward her accustomed place. His 
flame of t 


trustrat¢ 


ered eyes 
natch were unrea 
“Certainly,” he said indistinctly. 

l looking at him. What 
she had been about to say was for the 
moment blotted from her mind. How 
negligently he sat there, waiting for her 
to speak. And . 

“What makes your 
she asked involuntarily 

Loring turned a bit in h ition, 
swinging one arm over the back of the 
chair. He blew out the match and flung 
it into the fireplace. 

“T fancy I have been smoking over- 
much,” he said, without looking at her. 

She had never seen him sit before 
while she was on her feet, and yet she 


hand shake so: 


] is pos 
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knew he had not done this thinkingly. 
Was there under that serene exterior a 
new emotion that made him oblivious to 
what he did? 

“You wanted to say something— 
about something,” he said at last. 

“Yes, about Elena,’ she answered 
mechanically. 

Was there a sudden lifting of the 
lids letting him look at her for a brief 
instant, or was it her fancy? She saw 
him sitting there, one foot on the 
ground, one swinging lightly in his 
poise. He was blowing the smoke from 
his mouth, his eyes were on the burned 
out match in the fireplace. She might 
have been mistaken. 

“The Shrivers are going abroad,” 
said Rosa. Her hands gathered the 
fur-bordered wrap she wore as if the 
action helped her to concentrate her 
thoughts. The excuse for her coming 
into the room at all was so far removed 
from her reason for being there she 
found it hard to keep her attention suf- 
ficiently upon the secondary thing. <A 
vague wonder passed through her mind 
at the thought that a mere physical 
action of mindless fingers could be of 
assistance to her in controlling so 
whelming an intention. “They have 
asked Elena to arrange to go with them. 
She told me to-day that she would like 
to go. She said she was going over her 
accounts to see if she could afford it.” 

As her fluttering fingers played with 
the fringe of her coat, her eyes ob- 
served him. They were eyes partially 
unconscious of what they saw, yet with 
enough volitionary perception to be 
amazed at the slow reluctant change 
of his face. It went from a mere fleshy 
covering of the bones of him into a con- 
fession of spiritual sensation. Her 
voice hesitated in bewilderment and 
ceased. The pause was hanging like a 
curtain between them. Then at last he 
looked at her without altering his posi- 
tion by a degree of an angle. 

Thus roused, she went on with a pal- 
pable difficulty. “I think she wants to 
go,” she said, “she would be glad of 
the change. I thought that”—the word 
“we” had never stuck in her throat be- 
fore, why should it now?—‘that we 


might make her a little present of the 
money and let her go. I know of no 
one whom I would be more glad to help 
toward happiness than Elena.” 

Loring rose as her voice ended, and 
going toward the chimney leaned his 
arm on it and his head on his hand, 
looking down quite as intently as if 
there had been an absorbing fire there 
to hold his interest. The gray vapor 
from his cigarette streamed upward 
and caught in the thick glossy mass of 
his diligently brushed hair, whence it 
as languidly wreathed above his bent 
head, as if his brain were meditatively 
on fire. So long he stood motionless, 
voiceless, that she could not endure it. 
\nd with those uncertain fingers for- 
ever busy with the knots and fringes of 
her wrap, she spoke again. 

“She only told me about it to-day. 
It seems the have been plaguing her 
about it a long time. I don’t mean to 
ask this, Loring, for myself. Under- 
stand me quite in that. I meant merely 
that if you would like to give Elena 
this pleasure it would make me hap 
pier. 

He turned a trifle in the following 
pause, and the glance of his lowered 
eyes went from the fire-dogs to the 
brass railing of the hearth, from there 
to the rug, and from there to her slip- 
pers. He made a faint gesture of squar- 
ing his shoulders, and then slowly his 
glance went upward to her face. There 
Was a strained look in his eves that all 
his countenance with the lids lowered 
had been unable to express to her. 

“What——” he said, and stopped. 
He drew an unconsidered whiff from 
his cigarette and gathered himself. 
“What do you think about it?” he 
asked, in an unnatural tone. 

She was so intent upon his bearing 
that she hardly knew what she said. 
“T have told you. So far as I am con- 
cerned I should be glad to give her this 
pleasure. I do not want to ask you for 
anything beyond what you feel in these 
times you can afford to do. I shall 
miss Elena’”—she was conscious of not 
saying it naturally—“but I have been 
more or less alone before, and I shall 
get used to it.” 
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He went back again and sat on the 
arm of her chair, the chair she had been 
so cleverly prevented from taking. “If 
you would like,” he said very slowly, 
“to send Elena away with the Shrivers 
[ shall be only glad to do my 
part.” 

“Thank you,” she said, even the while 


too 


she turned the sentence over in her 
mind, 
She was aware of his eyes again, 


upon her for a brief unrecognized in 
stant. “I wish,” he said in the same 
way, “that you would never thank me 
for anything.” 

\ silence fell between them. “Then 
may I speak of it to [Elena to-morrow °" 
she ventured desperately. The oppres 
sion upon her seemed greater than she 
could bear. 

“Certainly,” he replied. 

He sat there so unmovingly staring 
into the grate that she moved away 
at last in sheer nervous uncontrolla- 
bility. “I am going up to take off my 
things,” she said. 

He did not answer her, and she left 
him sitting so, motionless, on the arin 
ot her throne before the lightless hearth. 


Babette 
sleepily 


Was waiting for her, not 
as usual, since they were at 
much earlier than was their 
Mrs. Brinsmade came into her 
more conscious of a 


home so 
custom, 
wonder 
that she had been able to carry her part 
through these hours since she had last 
left it than of any other feeling. She 
was undressed in this pointless apathy, 
and then sent the maid away. 

The moment she was alone she began 
to think. She put her fingers into the 
waving hair at her temples and slow] 
paced the room. She had a feeling 
she wanted to define it clearly to her- 
self—that Loring knew. The reasons 
for this belief were slight perhaps, but 
the conviction was strong upon her. 
There was, to begin with, the indubita- 


bedroom 


ble fact that some one had taken the 
letter. Then came the vaguer evidence 
of her senses. Loring had been con- 


strained and odd all during the eve- 
ning, and the little fact of her having 
heen excluded from her usual place had 


great weight with her. But the strang- 
est of all the strange things she had to 
think about was the way he _ had 
changed color and pose and look when 
she had spoken to him of Elena’s plans. 
Was it that he felt it odd she should 
have chosen “this night of all nights 
in the year” to ask him for something ? 
Yet it was not for herself that she had 
asked it, and it was not a great thing. 

She went the length of her bedroom 
and back again. No, it could not be 
that. 

She paused then with a sudden new 
thought, and stood looking at the door 
of his room as if he himself had unex- 
pectedly appeared there. Did he think 
she was trying to get rid of Elena? 

The idea brought a slow flush into 
her face. Good heavens, did he believe 
that she—— And yet, what should he 
not believe if he had seen the letter? 
If he had seen the letter! Her hot 
fingers fairly drove their nails into her 
temples. 

Loring was thinking that she had 
found Elena in her way. He was think- 
ing that her impulse to assist the girl 
to that pleasure she desired was purely 
a selfish and a loathsome intention to 
rid herself of espionage. Her head 
came up higher as the thought took 
clearer form in her mind. 

Whatever she had done, and she was 
quite frank with herself in admitting 
the enormity of that, she did not de- 
serve to suffer under any such stigma. 
Want Elena to go? Want to be rid of 
her? She almost put out her hands as 


if the girl were there before her. Could 
any one think that of her? Had she 
fallen so low that the man who loved 


her best in all the world should be able 
to doubt her most loving and renuncia- 
tory act? She had indeed lost the di- 
vine right to sit upon her throne in the 
presence of that one courtier, but at 
least this silent accusation should not 
vo undenied. 

She turned, and went out into the 
hall. The light silk of her dressing- 
gown fluttered in the opening of the 
door. She would go down to Loring 
and make him understand. 

Silently in her slippered feet she hur- 
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ried down the stair For some reason, 





still upon her pillows and stared at the 
wall. 

Babette, who had been looking in 
from time to time, found her thus 
awake some moments later and went to 
fetch her coffee. The little tray with 
its dainty individual service was brought 


to her in due course, but she regarded 
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the hearth when Babette returned. 
A natural vnreasonine hatred of Pey- 
ton had filled her soul during the last 
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twenty-four hours. He who had meant 
so little to her of happiness, now meant 
so much of misery. It was one thing 
to bear disgrace as the payment for an 
immeasurable joy, as some women had 
had to do, but to bear it for nothing! 
To pay with one’s whole life and happi- 
ness for this! Her hands trembled over 
the other letters, and her eyes were 
dimmed with a mist of despair. 

But although she read these other 
communications she was not thinking of 
them. The waters of hope had been 
but salty, and the resultant parclx 
thirst showed them to be unavailing. 
Loring had gone out without speaking 
to her. And he had sent up her post 
with that envelo] 
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explanation of the reason why ever) 





thing now was to be different. That 
was the conclusion to which she brought 
herself. 

And yet it was far from bein 
clusion in every sense of the word. It 
led to innumerable further inquiries 

;, Meet: 
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“You don't look well,” said R 


Her throat felt dry. She came into the 
room and sat down in a low wicker 
and chintz chair with the overcalmness 
of nervous strain. “Haven't you slept 
well?” What a question, with her wom- 


an’s eyes upon the other woman's face! 
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“Why, no,” said Elena, in a flat, ab- 
sent kind of voice. ‘I didn’t sleep very 
well. Did you?” 

As on the previous day, Rosa Brins- 
made felt herself turn cold under the 
girl’s reply. Surely, surely there had 
been meaning in that polite inquiry. She 
could not trust herself to answer it. 

“Loring and I,” she said, and won- 
dered that she could say it without 
changing color, “were talking about you 
last night. I told him about the 
Shrivers wanting you to arrange to go 


with them and what you said about 


your account \nd Loring and I 
thought * Again she was fairly 
prised that she could couple the 





“We want to give you 

ie trip as a little gif . wo don’t both« r 
any more about your check-book and 
those tiresome things. We should love 
to do it.”’ 





lena stood looking at her a moment, 
and then turned away to her dressing- 
table. She was a little behind Mrs. 
Brinsmade, but Rosa could see her 
hands nervously turning a silver-topped 
jar about and about. 

“I think that is verv ¢ 
both,” said the girl at last. 
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I—I really can't,” she said at last 

‘But why not 

"| it | preciat it vel ] h 
t vo have b n t » generous to me 


it is, and | really can't take any 
more.” 

“Aly dear child, what nonsense!” said 
Rosa lightly, though her hands clasped 
the arm of the chair rigidlv. “It is 
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nothing so tremendous. A couple of 
tho.sand dollars would do it, wouldn't 
it? It is a pleasure to us to feel that 
we can give you pleasure. You mustn't 
feel a sense of obligation with us, my 
dear.” 

The girl wet her lips and seemed to 
set them. ‘I am sorry,” she said, with- 
out looking up. “I really can’t.” 

There was color enough in her 
cheeks now. Rosa looked at her in- 
tently. She felt a desperation seize 
upon her, 

“But surely you can give me a rea- 
on,” she said. She was trembling as 
she said it. 

Elena drew another difficult breath, 
and seemed about to answer. But there 
vas a mere pause and the older woman 
had to be the one to speak. 

“It is not as if it entailed a sacrifice 
on our part,” she said because some 
thing had to be said. “You must not 
feel that we are making any effort in 
loing it. It is just the natural pleasant 
nd sensible thing, that is all.” 

The girl was looking at herself in 
ie glass now, in a stony wavy as if 
he hardly recognized the face of the 
eflection. Then she dropped her hands 
» her sides and turned to her cousin. 

“T have told you that | think it is 
ore than good of you and Loring. 
lease don't imagine I am ungrateful 
for the generosity you show me. But” 

if she cast about in her mind for 
yme new way to express herself 
did not find it, and merely repeated dog- 
edly—‘‘I_ really can’t.” 

Rosa Brinsmade set her little teeth 
tight together as one may do to control 
a chattering in a chill. But she was a 
more experienced actress than the 

ounger woman. “I am sure Loring 
will not take no for an answer,” she 
said 
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she 





|, gracefully swerving from the sub- 
ject. “You did not tell me when or 
where you are going.” 

“Their boat sails in about ten days,” 
said Elena. “TI believe we land in Cher- 
bourg, but the plan is to go to the 
south, to the Riviera, and later to Italy 
and Egypt.” 

“You ought to plan to be in Italy in 
May,” said Rosa. 


“[ faney we shall have to be satis- 
fied with April,” replied the girl. ‘Mr. 
Shriver wants to get back by the first 
of June.” 

How the talk ended, and how she got 
away from the room and into her own 
room again Mrs. Brinsmade never 
knew. There was mingled in her feel- 
ing for the girl the love for the sister 
she had never known and the child she 
had never had, and she had to confess to 
herself, now that she had apparently 
lost it, that the reciprocal affection ha:l 
meant a great deal more to her than 
she had ever known. 

\t the first she had felt that her « 
place of supremacy in the household 
her throne and her queendom, t 
adoration and admiration, had be 
hard to lose. She had felt herself that 
it was because of a wounded vanity that 
she had so suffered in the first throes 
of that agony of abasement. But she 
realized, partly to her own horror and 
partly to her own glory, that it was in 
real undeniable love that she had been 
hurt. 

She had wondered sometimes if she 
possessed these usual and elemental 
emotions. Because one person’s ad- 
miration and flattery were as acceptable 
as another's, she had never felt it pos- 
sible that she should find herself craving 
the love of some one or two particu 
people. She had been rather glad of 
this lack in her nature. It had made it 
yossible for her to be prodigal and ex- 
seine to throw away much of the 
great quantity of affection she had al- 
ways received, and she had never dread- 
ed a day when she should be bankrupt 
in love and desolate. But now she un- 
derstood. Love and admiration wer 
still obtainable from any of several 
dozen sources, but she wanted it from 
Elena and Loring, and nothing but 
theirs would ever make her happy 
again. 

Elena would not so much as take a 
gift from their hands, because hers were 
in it quite as much as his. Why, indeed, 
should she, since she could not even eat 
the bread upon their table? Yet it 
seemed a cruel thing. Rosa understood 
at last what she had heard read and 
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sung and seen painted about this thing 
called love. It was not that one might 
be deprived of the love, but to be for- 
bidden to serve a beloved one, that was 
wherein lay the eternity of hell. 

She felt her room to be a prison, a 
curious prison that she had power to 
leave and yet which was voluntarily a 
refuge. She spent the day in it, secure 
from interruption and yet tormented by 
her solitude. 

It was curious, how remote seemed 
the personality that had caused all this 
misery, and yet how degradingly she 
felt herself linked with him. She re- 
membered tones of his voice and little 
actions of him, that at the time she had 
thought rather pretty, with the pungent 
disgust with which one might remem- 
ber repented sins. He had become an 
abomination unto her nostrils and the 
very ashes of his letter in the grate a 
hateful presence. 

The thought of the letter naturally 
swung her back into the old channels, 
She felt, and certainly could adduce 
reason for so thinking, that Elena and 
Loring had both seen the letter that 
had been her undoing. Yet how could 
this be? If Loring had found it, surely 
no motive on earth could have tempted 
him to show it. And if Elena had 
found it, would even a girlish sense of 
duty have made her give it into Lor- 
ing’s hands? There was only one solu- 
tion that seemed reasonable—that Elena 
had gone into the library and had seen 
enough to make her feel as she had 
shown she did feel, and that she had 
gone out of the room without touching 
the pages, leaving them lying as she had 
found them; that later Loring had gone 
in and seen them, and—— 

And what had he done with them? 
Had he burned the letter as she had 
burned its successor, or had he kept it? 
And was he searching for the man who 
wrote it, or was he wondering what it 
all meant and where his best course 
lay? 

Perhaps he thought she loved Peyton 
and was trying to adjust himself to the 
new order, and would plan to give her 
her freedom. Her freedom! When all in 
life she craved was to feel his arms 
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close about her again in the old tender- 
ness, and to know that he loved her, 
and to try to be more worthy of that 
love. 

She had been considered, by her as- 
sociates, one of the great unbebadged 
order of “Sulphites,” and she found 
herself, not to her displeasure, a bromid 
of the first water. Love and home and 
wifehood, devoid of humor and striking 
back into the stone age when jokes 
were out of the question because cutting 
hieroglyphs in rock was a_ tedious 
process unfit to express spontaneity, she 
found these old-fashioned unfashiona- 
ble things looming great on her horizon. 
But behind them spread the wings of 
the destroying angel. 

About four o’clock that afternoon, the 
little telephone on her desk rang with 
a soft insistent tinkle. She had been 
alone all day. Elena had gone out, 
and there was certainly no one whom 
she cared to see. She was standing in 
her window when the summons came, 
wondering why New Yorkers preferred 
ugly yards and unproductive roofs. 

She turned at the first sound, stand- 
ing holding by the curtains as if she 
almost feared the insentient little instru- 
ment on her desk. And why should 
she not? There it stood, a little nickel 
and black instrument, a veritable mira- 
cle that made lies so hard and so easy. 
At any moment, any personality how- 
ever distasteful could inflict itself upon 
her, any ill news could come to her, 
any unavoidable distress. She stood 
looking at the gaping leechlike mouth, 
hating its black supremacy. 

And then the impatient bell tinkled 
again. Mechanically she moved toward 
the small three-cornered chair and put 
her hand on the trumpet. She drew a 
deep breath. In her present nervous 
condition of mind, she wondered what 
message was coming to her over that 
equable unfeeling wire. 

“Are you there?’ she said, taking 
down the transmitter wearily. 

“May I speak to Mrs. Brinsmade? 

“This is Mrs. Brinsmade.” 

“Ont 

There was an imperceptible pause. 
“Who is this?” she said 
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“Don’t you know?” inquired a voice 
softly. 

ONG, 
harshly | 

“Didn't you get my 
ing?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

‘I have been waiting half an hour. 
Can't you come?” 

“Wait a minute,” she replied. 

She put her head over the instrument 
as if it could overhear her thought 
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is mine, all mine. But you do under- 
stand, don’t you, what I am paying and 
shall have to pay for it? I am not an 
old man and I may live a long time. 
And all those years I shall be an exile, 
you see.” 

“T have no right to ask such a sacri- 
fice. Perhaps some day 

“You have the right. Good God, see 
what [ have brought down upon you! 
Of course you can’t believe it, because 
[I dragged you headlong into all this 
horror, but it is true, nevertheless, that 
[ would give my life to save you the 
slightest little pain.” He broke off 
with a short laugh, and again the catch 
of the breath. “I think I have heard 
something like that before,” he said 
mirthlessly. “It is not a very original 
remark.’ He looked down at her, and 
she did not dare to meet the look of 





t 
suffering that she knew was in his eyes. 
“Come back?” he said softly. “Come 
back, and know that somewhere I 
should see you and that you should see 
me? Never, although all the devils of 
homesickness and loneliness tore me to 
pieces.” 

“Oh, don't!” she said. 

“T beg your pardon.” 

He stood aside from her and made 
a little movement of obeisance. She got 
up unsteadily and stood staring at the 
door. In the mere reality of his love 
for her and his pain, she felt her own 
culpability heavier than before. Dis- 
honorable as he may have been, at least 
he was going to pay the uttermost 
farthing. She opened her lips to speak 
and knew that he was watching her. 


“Oh, don’t!” 


“Don’t say it, please, unless you can 
mean it,” he said. 

“T can mean it,” she answered. Her 
throat ached and it was very hard to 
speak. “I do forgive you.” 

“Thank you,” he said. 

They stood silent and motionless. 
And then she moved toward the door. 
At the threshold she turned and looked 
at him. “Will vou also forgive me?” 
she said. 

“T have nothing to forgive,” he said. 
“T shall only have things—to remem- 
ber.”’ 





CHAPTER Vi. 


It seemed to her that she was barely 
at home again before a letter from him 
was put into her hand. Her conversa- 
tion with him had made her attitude 
toward him quite different. She no 
longer hated him, she was sorry for 
him. Yet he was a thing finished, like 
a book closed on the last page. She 
wondered somewhat at the letter as she 
held it unopened. in her hand. Why 
should he have added one word to what 
they had said? Yet she trusted him 
now with a new trust, and was sure 
the letter was no boyish extravagance 
of renunciation and farewell. 

Babette had brought her some tea, 
and she was lying in her chaise-longue 
just near enough the fire in the bed- 
room, Outside, it had begun to snow 
and the icy drops crackled on the panes. 
A soft light behind her had been lighted 
that she might see to read, but the 
magazine on her lap had not been 
looked at since she had asked for it. 
She felt cold and dispirited, and very 
much alone. 

After a time she opened his letter. It 
was a mere line or two, enclosing an- 
other page. 

When you are quite sure that he has read 
the letter in question, please give him this. 
I cannot, you see, before you are sure of 
that, take any open position with him. It 
may be selfish of me to ask you this, but I 
cannot bring myself to let him think that I 
have skulked away. Good-by. 

The other page was lying open to 
her hand. It began in quite the same 
manner as that she had just read, with- 
out any formal address. 


I have gone away because she asked me 
to. If for any reason you want me to come 
back my lawyer will send for me. I niust 


tell you that she never wrote me a line in 
all her life or gave me any reason to sup- 
pose that she could ever care for me Phis 
is not a lie. 

That was all. The open sheets lay in 
her two hands and she stared at the 
window. 
had never thought of Peyton’s attitucd: 
in the matter. When he had said lie 
would go away, she thought selfishly 
enough that his present share in the sit- 


It was a grisly epilogue. 
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uation at least was at an end. But it 
seemed a man could not do that. He 
cannot be a fugitive from justice. “If 
for any reason you want me to come 
back -’ The sentence made her 
shudder. It was pregnant with rough 
masculine associations, the personal 
clashing of hatred, and all the des- 
perate remedies to which men resort 
that are inevitable and forever futile. 
Where indeed had she been going in 
her blindness that such a situation could 
have grown up around her and because 
of her? She had done nothing, yet she 
had done everything, and by the mere 
passivity of her innocence of faulty ac- 
tion she had lost everything, 

She had always loved Loring, in a 
gentle pretty way. But now there had 
been fused into her feeling for him a 
new element, a strange, starved wild- 
less that terrified her. He had with- 
drawn himself to an immeasurable dis- 
tance, and she could not reach him. 
Her hands groped for him and_ she 
called to him, But he did not answer. 
Was it always to be like this? The 
contemplation of living the rest of her 
life under such conditions turned her 
giddy. Peyton had called himself an 
exile. Good heavens, what was she? 
Ife was paying with his whole life 
was she also to pay with all of hers? 

The pages rustled in her hands as 
her fingers tightened. She felt an emo- 
tion in her that made her wonder if 
some other woman, some primeval bar- 
baric creature, had not taken possession 
of her body. She had never known 
hours like these. She had _ never 
lreamed that she could feel it within 
ierself to lie and steal, and kill if it 
were necessary, toward the winning of 
the man she loved. 

She remembered Loring as he had 
sat the evening before in the library, 
poised so negligently on the arm of the 
chair and looking over his shoulder at 
her in the doorway with such aloof in- 
difference. And something began to 
throb in her throat. She wanted to see 
the old quick look of welcome, the 
smile, the glad eyes, the outstretched 
arms, she wanted the touch of the ca- 
ressing hands and of the tender lips that 


( 
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murmured to her, even while he kissed 
her. She wanted him, she loved him, 
she would have him. She would win 
him back to her, cost what it may. 

Vivified by a sudden color and a rush 
of tense vigor, she swung herself to 
her feet and went to her glass. She 
was beautiful—at any ‘rate he thought 
her so, and that was enough. She 
would face him bravely, tell him the 
truth about the letter, and beg him to 
understand and forgive her and love 
her. Her beauty itself would plead for 
her. There was a special gown he 
liked 
as she moved, still in the nervous 
y of this impulse, toward the bell 
to ring for her maid, there came a tap 
at the door. 

“Yes—yes 7” she cried, half stopping, 
half going on. ‘What is it?’ Her 
voice sounded high in its exhilaration. 

“Tf you please, Mrs. Brinsmade,” said 
Henry's voice at the door, 

She swerved aside from her path a 
step or two and opened the door. 
“What is it?” she said again. 

“Mr. Brinsmade has just telephoned 
that he has been detained down-town 
and will not be home until late.” 

She felt the warm glow receding 
from her in as rapid a flood as had 
been its coming. From her finger-tips 
onward she seemed to grow chill. 

“Very well,” she said mechanically, 
and shut the door. 

She turned back into the room, life- 
lessly. All the sense of power, of abil- 
ity to bring back the past, slipped away 
leaving her disheartened and sick. Was 
it going to be like this always? Was 
she to be given no chance to make the 
thing plain? Did he never want to 
speak to her again? 

She put out the electric lamp and 
curled herself up in her long chair, 
crushed down upon her pillows like a 
tearful child. If only she had been 
given the opportunity to talk with him 
then while the radiance of that inspira- 
tion was upon her, she knew he would 
have understood. He would have for- 
given her—for, after all, she had done 
nothing very dreadful—and he would 
have knelt down beside her and put his 
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Henry,” said Rosa, rising, and wishing 
it were permissible to scream. She 
moved away with a voluminous whirl 
of her skirt as if she felt the need of 
that impatient movement. “And bring 
me a cigarette. You must forgive my 
tantrums, Elena, but [ am as nervous 
as a witch to-night.” 

‘I wouldn't try to sit up for Loring, 
if 1 were you,” said Elena, as they 
i library, and her telltale 
| | “You 


went into the 


deserted her completel 
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such a stranger, and she was actually 
trembling. 

Then suddenly Elena drew herself up. 
“There is Loring now,” she said. 

Mrs. Brinsmade listened. There was 
indeed the unmistakable stir in the hall- 
way that heralds the arrival of the man 
of the house. A door opened and 
closed, masculine footsteps sounded, 
and there was a deferential murmur of 
greeting from the servant. 

“T thought he would be much later,” 
she said. 

Loring’s voice speaking to the man 
in an unintelligible tone came nearer 
to the library door, and the end of the 
entence, “Anything at all, and a brandy 
and soda. Bring it to me here,’ came 
to them. Then Loring appeared and 
stopped, 

“IT didn’t know you were here,” he 
said. His voice sounded tired. ‘Good 
evening.” 

“You are home earlier than I thought 
you would be. We would have waited 
dinner for you,” said She had 
only glanced at him and then turned 
to pour herself another cup of coffee. 
She would rather not have been sitting 
in that chair when he came in. 

“T didn’t want you to wait,” he said. 
“Henry is going to bring me a bite.” 
He looked at the cigarette she was 
holding, and then turned to the girl 
who was standing a little apart. “It’s 
quite two days since I have seen you,” 
he said, and for the first time in as 
great a space he smiled. tells 
me the Shrivers are going to carry you 
off.” 

“And the ridiculous child she 
won't let us have the pleasure of giving 
her the trip,” said Rosa. 

“Oh, you mustn’t do that,” said he. 
He took a cigarette from the open box 
on the tabouret, and tapped it sharply 
on his thumb-nail while he looked at 
her. “This has been a devilish year, 
and I reaily must be allowed te get 
fun [ 


Rosa. 


“Rosa 


savs 


out of it.” 

“T told you he wouldn't take ‘no’ for 
an answer,” said Mrs. Brinsmade over 
her shoulder at the girl. 

Elena smiled at him uncertainly as 
the flame of the match he had lighted 


some 


flickered before his face at the end of 
his cigarette. “I wish she said 
and hesitated. “Oh, I don’t want to 
seem ungracious, but I wish you would 
let me say ‘no.’ ” 

“Can’t be done,” said Loring lightly. 
“T am about due to see something pleas- 
ant loom on the horizon and I hail this 
appearance with cheers. I am sure 
you will say ‘yes’—to please me.” He 
looked at her with a smile, but she 
was quite grave. 

“T can't say ‘no,’ under those con:i- 
tions,” she said. “It would be very 
horrid of me to displease you after you 
have both——’” 

“Nonsense, Elena!’ cried Rosa. She 
blew the faint smoke from her lips into 
the quiet air. “You are our creditor. 
You know quite well how much it has 
meant to us to have you here.” There 
was almost a surcease of sorrow in 
these few moments. The three-cornered 
conversation was quite like old times. 
She could almost bring herself to for- 
get the grim silences that had obtained 
when two of them were alone together. 

“You are so much better to me than 
[ deserve,” said Elena suddenly, and 
her voice broke on the words. 

The tone of her voice was so unex- 
pected, breaking in upon their unemo- 
tional talk with the sudden shock of 
deep feeling, that they both started and 
looked at her. She stood near his desk, 
that very table where the misfated let- 
ter had lain, and she put her slim fin- 
gers underneath the strand of pearls 
she wore about her neck and pressed 
them there as if something hurt her 
throat. 


There was a look on her face 
neither of them could interpret. 





But 
it was over in a moment, and she had 
smiled, and her hand had fallen from 
its eloquent position. 

“Now I am going to my room,” she 
aid. “Truly I should think you would 
want to be rid of me for a time. I 
have been an interloper in your do- 
mestic bliss long enough. But I shall 


y 


come back again, don’t forget that.” 

She laughed girlishly as she said it, 
quite unconscious it would seem of how 
they two had received her light refer- 
ence to their felicity. 











The man servant came in at the mo- 
ment with a small tray. Loring, it ap- 
peared, had forgotten that he had so 
ordered it, and certainly had quite out- 
lived the desire for any food. “I'll just 
take the brandy and soda, Henry,” he 
said. “You may carry the rest away 
again.” 

“Oh, do eat something,” said Rosa, 
half impatiently. “Really going, Elena? 
Well, good night, my dear.” 

“Good night,” said the girl pleasantly. 


“Good night,” echoed Loring. “No, 
Henry, I con't want it. Leave the 
decanter.” 

Elena, and, a moment after, the 
butler, went away and with them 


all Rosa Brinsmade’s 
She flung away her 
burned-out cigarette, trembling again 
in the dreaded silence. Loring, some- 
where behind her, mixed him his drink 
presumably and drank it. 

Sie sat there nervously, fearing that 
he might speak to her and wishing with 
all her heart that he would. His mere 
presence in the room with her stimu- 
lated her helpless longing for his love 
and trust to an acute pain. She wanted 
to fling herself into his arms and sob 
the pain away on his heart, to implore 
him to give her back what she had 
once had, to compel him with the mere 
truth of her new and greater love for 
him to believe in her and in what she 
could tell him. There was nothing she 
would not do to win back that which 
she had lost. When the doubt assailed 
her most strongly that it was ever to 


seemed to go 


sense of security. 





be hers ag she was conscious of 
growing dizzy and feeling the floor 
sway under her. It seemed almost as 


if the thoughts in her mind must reach 
him in that silence. They were of such 


an appalling force and intensity that 
she could almost feel them bridge the 
distance between them. 

Then—it seemed suddenly and yet 
as if she had been waiting for it for 
ears—he spoke her names Tle came 


slowly nearer to her and stood looking 
down at her. Wis face was quite calin, 
of its natural ruddiness, and the hand 
that held his cigarette was utterly 
steady. 
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“Rosa,” he said. 

She looked up. Her heart began to 
beat as if at every contraction it forced 
itself against a sharp spear. The mus- 
cles in her arms, do what she could, 
shook desperately. 

“Do you want your freedom?” he 
inquired. His voice had no suggestion 
of any feeling in the matter. It was 
the quiet tone of a dispassionate inquiry. 

“My freedom?” she echoed in a 
whisper. 

“Yes,” he said. 

His eves never left her face and no 
change came over him as he waited for 
her answer. But she was quite un- 
nerved by the unexpected-question, and 
her whole being shook like a slender 
plant in a gust of wind. 

“Do you know whether you wish to 
be free or not?” 

She made a 
assent with her lips. 

“You do know. Then, will you please 
tell me? Because if you do, if you can 
find greater happiness elsewhere, I will 
arrange it at once, of course.” 

“I do not.” She barely managed to 
make the words heard. 

He listened and then walked away 
again. “You do not wish to be free,” 
he said slowly. 

There was a long pause. She heard 

him unlock a drawer of his desk and 
then the sound of papers. She mois- 
tened her dry lips and tried to draw a 
long breath, but she could not. Then 
he came back to his position near her. 
In his hand was the letter. 
“There is no need,” he said im- 
passively, “to go into any sort of detail 
about this letter. If vou wish to con- 
tinue our life together, you know of 
course what must be done about this.” 

He dropped the letter suddenly upon 


voiceless movement of 


her lap. She instinctively drew her 
hands away from it, but a moment 
later she took it up and opened it. The 


] 


familiar writing, the well-remembered 
words swam before her eves. Some- 
thing too terrible for any name had 


taken possession of her, seized her by 
the throat, and strangled her into sub- 
mission to its 


thinking, 


not 
She 


Was 
r sane, 


vileness. She 


reasoning, < 
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merely felt a blind helplessness that in 
the face of such evidence her own in- 
nocence of great evil would never be 
believed. All other tl ines 
away from her in the hideous moment, 


were swept 


except that the man she loved must 
return to her. The page with its sud 


iw into a confession of long - 


’ 

den plunging 

ing and adoration went into her 
lil lrug that 


sciousness like the drug 
Jekyll turn into the pathway of enor- 





con- 
made 





ry] is | etter, l 

Insti ntl he L ¢ ( H lac 
went white and his ey d with a 
f He « ht her ro by tl 
shoulders, and dragged her to her feet. 
She felt suddenly as if they both had 
gone mad. This was not Loring, and 
it was not she. It was an insane de 
lusion that she should feel his merciless 


that she 
fearful 


and 
th the 


hands bruising her files! 
should 1 confronted \ 
distortion of his 

‘Not Elena’s!” he said, and his voice 





| 


race. 








was choking in_ his ‘ ot 
Klena’s! You are lying—you lie! 
She stared at him, unable to s; 





almost it seemed to her unab 
“It is a lie,” i 
She saw the terrib! a of 
face glaring at her like a white h 


and she felt a numbness as of death 








itself overeome her. 





Ly it is a lie,” He shook | 
he held her, beside hims lf with avon 
Her head swayed. Her bod eemeil 


o collapse, and to be held erect on 


1 
by the tearing grip of his finger 


Say 1 r lie he { 1 
facc 

ae | a lie uid, and pped 
from his ; » into her chai 

CHAPIER VII 

She wa quite alone 1 the room 
when c fully returned 1 
her. She \ not ire whethe hie 


had 
been awav, that was all. The room 


had faded into a gray mist with great 


actua fainted or not. he 


1 7 : 
black gaps .in it, and she had _ not 
| 
1 1 ; 
thought anvthine or heard anvthine. 
And now s!] was still tting in her 


throne chair, and there was something 
that buzzed in her head and the sound 
of it nauseated: her. She put her hands 
to her forehead and sat forward, lean- 
ine her elbows on the arms of the 
chair. Dull thoughts, Itke waking 
weary creatures, stirred in her mind 
and became stupidly conscious. She be- 
gan to remember what had happened. 
The first to wake was the that 


lant 








had dest ed her. She had “seen 
red,” as the masculine plirase went, and 
] | S] vl « vitted thre 
; 
La tc 

‘ } | 1 t 

‘ ‘ 1c ¢ Li} ( neita ( 
to 1 irefully trained 
nd rotes ad pel li Ss had done 
the unforgivable thing Yo need for 
] rn Vv to l Now tila ne Wa iiltless 
of many things. No comfort for her 
now to hue to herself the colorless vir- 
tue of having done nothing except to 
listen. She had besmirched herself be- 


1d all cleansing, and her own hand 
stroyed her. e could not re- 
member having done it. She could see 


rough- 





nly his blazing white face as he 


{ 
ly got the confession of her loathsome- 


ness from her. She might have kilied 
a friend and vet hope that he would 
pardon her and still love her, But in 
\ hat he ] 1 done H KNeCW the ré Wa 
] » oleam « j1 t ion at could ever 
make her other than an abomination in 
his sight 
onl he ce ld 1 ( tand the mad 
caval t had ert | het lown 
he mud \ he now | But 
hat ssibl ithinkabl 
( 1 not even begi t unc tand 1 
i elf. and vet no one but | could 
be expected to comprehend 1 fearful 
force. She had lived th 1 those un 


could not cé them in retrospect 
Che mere fact that \ ond het 
( th e€a ( | < 1 ¢ ,mad 
H ope or 1 . tort hal 
| cinatie ) " \ Id 1 f 70 1 ? 
\t the moment itself she is drownin 

or already dead h d not kn 

which—and her white face w ld float 


upon those \ 
mate hope of burial. 
































What was it that h the truth 
from her lips and su 1 the lie 
with which she had brought this de- 
grading death upon herself? She had 
had the fixed intention of telling him. 
She had nothing harder to confess th: 
that she had been a frivolous, unworthy 
fool. He might px S$ as years went 
by, and she proved to him the reality 
of her love for him, have forgiven her 
this, and she might sl and pain- 
fully have won her way | c to h 
ide. But she ] tl 
Ci 1 ( r I 

alll ( Cal 
t t that 
j i 
( ning man : ine ¢ 
in Lue ¢ P 1 | ( 
( nbr 4 

Distinct red tl lay of 
| I betroti | ¢ | be l ( 
ously happy, | the j had been 
] Pid il I ( { el S| 
\ ty he ma 

Sic to | ded th flut- 
tering 1 \ ) be 

J turotl | } Ol a . and 

( 1 in | the ar- 

rangemet hich e not n to her, 
wa » be 1 il 1 1] 

‘ ( t] lant satell Boxe 
bearing n us giits w d be d 
livered at | or ie it would be 
ho would lead eny s girl end 

ito the rr t apart for tl li 

ind when the appreci m of th 
sery or the cries of admira 
tion elicit 1 thi c f arls 
reached her « he y l be 1 { 
( or of f ] | ¥e ‘ qt 
‘ tl onlooket O urse sl ] 
Loring Brin de. That was not ve 
hard to do. His good breeding, his ex- 
cellent appearance, his devotion to her 
his popularity among both men and 
women, his social and fina ) ion 
ll e tl \ fot n, and 
here was mn th Nl ) 11st ] 11 

Then hen at last all tl fer of 

reparation culminated in the furor of 


ervthing had been 
perfect and successful. She saw herself 
1 


it 


the church, she fe 
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the twitching of her train, as nervous 
hands arranged it to the best advan- 
k pulsating tone 

of the organ and the sweet high voices 
of the choir, she could even smell the 
hite lilacs that 

ought a winter spring into the 

1g. ~ 

Then there was the scene at her 


1 ° | 
tage, sne heard the thick 








home again—the masses of smiling 
laces, t babble of voices, 
+4 ] f 4] . 1 
LliIOte  ¢ til@ Cila wine On! 
11 ha her fat 

] 1 Nn I farew a 

Lite | l Ves | th uiti- 

I] noise and 

l | \ I l old hoe 

















at he w: tting leaning forward 
ith the end of her scarf against his 
lips. Sh ‘ ried he was rather 
ry it wa 1 over she was flushed 
inns felt like talking it 
vi was as 5s it and mo- 
l 1 if ( were 1i¢ ling at the 
alt r-rall ) 1 
Ch 1 th re \ re 1 
ie oh \ Y { it 
an and ( (Jil, I 
ind gay enough then 
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There we tl ig days when golfing 
and bathing and motoring and sweet- 
| rting h macdk the young blood 
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of the butler, carried her across the 
threshold laughing and holding her 
close. No ill luck should come to this 
bride while he could draw the breath 
of life! The remembrance turned her 
cold. 

How in the name of God had she 
been led, through the months and years 
that she had lived in the secure hap pi- 
ness of that home, to grow away from 
the best of life instead of toward it? 
The vehemence of her wonder and de- 
spair brought her to her feet, flinging 
out her arms. Was she a bad woman? 
Was she shalk ] ? 
if she was, could she now be suffering 
so deeply? And if she was not, how 
could she have done what she had: 
She began walking up and down the 
room in the old way, with her fingers 
pressing against her temples under her 
waving hair. The scene through which 





she had so recently passed came before 
her from its incipience. Loring had 
spoken quietly and sanely and gen 
erously. He had given her the oppor- 
tunity she wanted to tell him the truth, 
and in that moment she had lied to 
him. She had felt the earth shake be- 
neath her, and she had gone mad. 

Elena’s letter! She almost brushed 
her hand across her mouth to wipe the 
words away. Elena’s letter! What 
matter if there had been no harm in the 
letter from an unmarried man to an 
unmarried woman? Her lie was just 
as vile. And he had known instantly 
it was a lie. She must have told it 
rather badly! 

Of course Elena was not the sort of 
woman whose love-affair would have 
been permitted to go secretly so far as 
the letter presumed. Yet girls did hay 
their secrets, and Elena had been pale 
and strange of late. How could she 
think of such trivial thin: 

Here she stood in she ruins of her 
life conjecturing the reasons of his hav- 
ing disbelieved in her lie when she had 
all the future before her to stare at, 
heart-sick and dismayed. She won- 
dered at herself, impersonally. Often 
he had read that human minds worked 
incomprehensibly, that even the crim- 
inal in the dock being sentenced to 





death by hanging would notice a 


strange crack in the wall and find a 
resemblance in it to some foreign thing. 
Her thoughts were quite as uncontrol- 
lable and inopportune, and she pressed 
her fingers more harshly against her 
temples as if by so doing she could de- 
termine her mind’s direction. But the 
stunned brain only repeated that Elena 
had been pale and strange of late. 
With her arms in this position she 
could feel the stiff pain in her shoul 


I 


ders, Where Loring’s hands had gripped 
her. He had been beside himself with 
rage. How curious it was that on 


could live with a man for years and 
never know of what he was capable. 
Repression was a strange ‘modernity. 
Had she been a cave-woman and he 
her mate, she would have witnessed 
this elemental brutality a thousand 
times. He would have given it free 
rein in any variety of provocation. She 
might have seen him beating a wild 
beast to death that they might placidl 
divert his succulent bones into prov- 


ender for the family. Yet it was a 
erim thoucht that this ungovernable 
oT) houeht that thi iwovernabie 
fury dwelt always in a man, down deep 
and perhaps never to be in all his life 


led to the surface, but there, there, 


ready at the instigation of a primitive 
emotion to boil upward. 





She wondered, as the murderer won- 
ders at the mark on thx lH, if the 
cave-woman would have li erhaps 


that accomplishment came along with 
the repression. And yet she was aware 
that if she had not been hurled from 
l own self-control she would have 
told him the truth. She did not excuse 
herself in that the impulse and the ac- 
tion had been stroneer than her rea- 
son and her desire. She had done it. 
She had said the lying words 

And he had dragged her to her feet, 
and his accusation and his white mani- 
cal face were blended in her mind into 
one piercing sword of flame that had 
entered her heart’s life. How his quiet 
eves had opened and blazed at her. 
“Not Elena! Sav it is a lie!” 

And Elena had been pale and strange 
of late. 

It is impossible to say whether the 





thought came then or later. She leaned 
against the table and her hand flew to 
her throat in unconscious imitation of 
the girl’s attitude those long hours gone 
by. What cell in her brain had released 
the recurrent phrase at just that instant, 


who could say? It came and it rang 
in her ears. 
“Not Elena! Say it is a lie!” And 


Elena had been pale and strange of 
late. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


It was almost as if she had become 
unconscious again. The thick horror 
of the thought wrapped itself about her 
like an impenetrable coma. She stood, 
one hand on the desk, one at her throat, 


motionless, lifeless, vet in agony. The 
pain seemed no part of her. It seemed 
there was no Rosa Brinsmade. There 


was only a new terrible thought for 
personality, and an ether of suffering 
for universe. 

Then things again came back to her. 
She was in the library, alone. The soft 
lights were burning, the coffee-service 
was spread on the little table, Loring’s 
elass and decanter stood on the desk. 
She was alive. 
were dead. 

She moved Qver to the other end of 


\nd she wished she 


the table supporting herself at every 
step with her hand upon its stanch 
strength, and she gathered her force 


to pour a little brandy into the glass. 
She drank it impersonally as one might 
give medicine to a sick person. It 
burned her throat, but that did not 
seem to matter. She went over to her 
chair again and rather fell into it than 
took her seat there. 
How absorbed she had been-in her- 
that she had not a glance or a 
thought to bestow on others. She had 
sc grown to accept the love Loring had 
always given her that it had not seemed 
to her he could ever change. She had 


self 


forgotten that changes insist upon com- 
vill, and that if the gar 
rison be asleep there is no occasion for 
noise of entrance. 

Elena and Loring had been under the 
same roof for months, had seen one an- 


ine when they 


any 
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other every day, and had liked one 
another from the very first. It was ten 
years since Loring had married her, 
and in ten years, so other peoples’ lives 
attested, many changes were possible. 
They had not in any sense drifted apart, 
he and she, yet it was true that for 
months they had not been as essential 
to one another as in the first years of 
their married life. If Loring had found 
himself caring more for Elena than he 
had any right to do, he was not to 
blame for that. A love that can be 
argued out of existence would not be 
the kind of love such a man could feel. 

\nd Elena was not to blame. Above 
and beyond all the straightforward 
purity of the girl’s nature, she was of a 
childish inexperience, and would not 
probably have understood that she loved 
Loring until it was too late to retrace 
her blind steps. 

That the matter so existed she saw 
plainly. That there it had ended she 
absolutely knew. But it explained so 
many things! Elena’s strangeness, her 
palaness, her vivid and uncontrollable 
flushes of color under scrutiny, her 
avoidance of her inability to 
speak naturally to either her husband 
or herself, her wish to go away, her 
unwillingness to take the trip from them 
as a gift, the very break in her voice 
when she had said: “You are so much 
better to me than I deserve’—all these 
things fitted into their places with con- 
vincing aptness. 

“Do you want your freedom?” 
ing’s words came back to her. How 
quietly, how unfeelingly, how judicially 
he had spoken them. He had stood be- 
side her, suggesting their eternal sep- 
aration, with the voice of a man who 
speaks of alien things. But when in her 
mental delirium she had lied to him, 
had given him to understand that Elena 
was the recipient of this unrebuffed 
declaration of passion from Miles Pey- 
ton, he had burst into a white rage. 
He had forgotten her and her woman- 
hood, himself and his greater strength, 
and had seemed to feel that she herself 
was the incarnate lie against the girl, 
and could have strangled her. 

It was very plain, too utterly reada- 


Rosa, 


Li r- 














ices 
- he 




















with a ribbon in her hair, sent down to 
the study to talk over her confirmation 
with the rector of her mother’s church. 
He was a pale thin man with the face 
of an ascetic, a man who lived in a 


dream and who talked to men from the 








standpoint of the prize-fighter, striking 
from the shoulder, a man who had his 
habitation among interstellar clouds, yet 
was constantly breaking down from 


overwork, practical work among the de- 
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for her, the page could not have become 
more suddenly clear. It was love that 
had done this thing. 

The past slipped utterly from her. 
The vain old pu 
into the obscu 
The life she ha 
and dinners and bh: 





rposeless pursuits faded 
t a merciful mist. 
of teas and calls 


. receded to an im- 


measurable distance. The vague, un- 
necessary people on whom she _ had 


wasted so much of the precious years 
of her youth retired into oblivion and 
disappeared. She saw herself on the 
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threaded and forsaken, was that any- 
thing but natural? She had abandoned 
it, she had no right to claim a title to 
it. It was love that had done this 
thing. 

Love had done for her what it had, 
love had done for others what it had. 
No more were they accountable fer 
that love that had come to them than 
she was able to understand out of what 
blankness the vision had come to her. 
But the apparition, as she saw it, bore 
a face of reproach, of immeasurable 
sadness, of patient renunciation. She 
had had everything to. give it and she 
had given it nothing. 

It was no excuse that she had given it 
all she knew she had. She should have 
searched for more. She should have 
dug mines in the earth to find new gold 
to shower into its outstretched hands, 
she should have circled the globe to dis- 
cover new countries of which to make 
it master. She had opened her door 
to it, it was true, but she had fancied 
that enough, that it could take care of 
itself, and she had left it to starve to 
death just inside the threshold. If some 
one had found it lying there, its feeble 
pulse almost ended, and had carried it 
forth to succor it and nurse it back to 
a new life and streneth, she could bring 
forward no claim that it should return 
to her roof. 

No, she had failed. She had been 
passive and self-satisfied and vain. She 
had regarded love as a servitor, to wait 
upon her and to be her slave, and not 
as the honored guest whose sandals she 
was not worthy to unlace. She had 
been offered everything and had not 
even stretched out her hands to receive 
the immeasurable gift. It could be laid 
at her feet. She had not forseen that 
love could do otherwise. But now the 
gift had passed on, and she could not 
stay its going. She had been asleep 
and had not heard the departing foot- 
falls. And had she any right to deny 
it a refuge under another roof-tree be- 
cause her door had been inhospitable ? 

Yet, oh, God, to see it go away! To 
wake to a new understanding and con- 
sciousness of all it meant to her, and 
to be unable in all justice to so much 





as implore its return! Indeed the. mills 
do grind exceeding small. She had not 
known her soul lay between those two 
inexorable stones until she saw the dust 
in which it lay about her feet. 

The price of her folly was demanded 
cf her and she must pay! She had 
never known before what her gold had 
heen. And now every uttermost coin of 
if must be paid out into that out- 
-tretched undeniable hand, and she must 
fare forth out from the house of life 
to starve upon the highway. She could 
not even bee. A beggar, stripped of all 
possessions, she must be driven forth, 
to die in the night, slowly and of her 
own weakness, beneath the stars that 
had done their uttermost to warn her, 
beneath the sky that she had never un- 


derstood till now. 


CHAPTER TX. 

It was long past nuidnight when sh« 
went up to Elena’s room. Never had 
she felt so old as she did in climbing 
these stairs. Her hand on the balus- 
trade gripped for support and helped 
to drag her upward. She paused at the 
top of the steps, and with her hand 
against her heart drew a deep difficult 
breath. There was no ray of light from 
under Elena’s door, and everything 
was very still, She made no sound 
herself as she walked down the hall and 
stood there, until lightly she rapped on 
the panel. There was a stir within, and 
then silence. 

She waited an instant and then 
knocked again. “Yes—what is it?” 
said Elena’s voice. 

Rosa tried to answer, but could not. 
She heard the girl move again and 
jump out of bed. There was a sharp 
click of the electric push-button and 
then a swishing of silk. A moment 
r and the door opened. 

‘lena had been crying again; one 
could see that even as she stood with 
her back to the light. But with her 
abundant hair failing about her shoul 
ders, in reckless disregard of the pre- 
cepts of her coiffeur, her rose-red gown 
opening over the filmy freshness of her 
night-dress, she was warmly beautiful. 
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Rosa was conscious that she stood look- 
ing at her in a new way. 

“What is the matter?” said Elena, 
half sharply and half in bewilderment. 

“T want to come in,’ said Rosa 
drearily. 

The girl stood aside from the door- 
way, staring at her. Mrs. Brinsmade 
came into the room, and crossed it 
wearily, and dropped into the same 
chair she had occupied on the previous 

ay. She leaned back in it, and wearily 

closed her eyes, while her hands hung 
inertly from the arms of the chair. 
I:lena stood by the door a moment, still 
staring, then she closed it and came to 
stand in front of Rosa. 

‘Are you ill?” she said concernedly. 

The woman did not answer. 

“Are vou ill, dear?” repeated the 
girl. 

“Oh, oh, no.” Rosa moved her head 
in negation as it lay back upon the 
cushions of the chair, 

“Then what has happened?” 

“Everything—I don't know what. I 
came up to talk to vou. I don’t know 
what it is that I want to say to you.” 

Her eves still open wide in wonder- 
ment, the girl knelt down at her knee 
and gently touched the hand that hung 
nearest her. 

“Your fingers are like ice,” she said. 
‘| think, after all, you are ill. Where 
is Loring?” 

“I don't know,” said the woman 
slowly. 

“Gone out?” 

“T think so.” She seemed to speak 
with the greatest difficulty. 

“I am going down to get you some 
of that brandy,” said Elena. 

“No, don’t. I don’t want it.” 

“That makes no difference. You are 
almost fainting.” Elena got to her 
feet, and drawing the cords of her 
gown about her hurried out. She ran 
down the stairs, her bare feet making 
no sound, The study door was open, 
the light was burning, and the decanter 
stood on the table. Where could Lor- 
ing have gone, and what «could be the 
matter? Her hand trembled with her 
haste as she poured some cognac into 
the glass. and some water. 
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There seemed to be an atmosphere of 
tragedy in the room all about her. 
Something terrible must have happened 
—she could feel the echoes of it throb- 
bing in the air. Perhaps Loring had 
lost his fortune—many men had gone 
to the wall in these troublous times. 
He had been away from the house un- 
til late in the evening and had come in 
strangely—yet she remembered his 
quiet, smiling insistence that she take 
from him the money for her trip. 
Would he have done that if—— 

She hurried out again and up the 
stairs. Breathless, she reached her 
own open decor and found Rosa sitting 
or lying in the same position in which 
she had left her. The woman was ter- 
ribly pale, even her lips were white, 
and Elena had a fear as she crossed 
the threshold that she had __ finally 
fainted during her absence. 

“Rosa,” she said. She knelt again 
beside the chair and slipped her hand 
behind the-inert head. ‘Rosa, dear. 
Please drink this.” 

There was a faint effort of volition 
on the woman’s part, and Elena lifted 
her head higher. Rosa drank a little, 
without opening her eyes. As_ she 
made a slight movement of distaste, 
Elena took the glass away, and letting 
her head sink back again upon the 
cushions, sat down .on her heels, still 
holding the glass, and looked at her. 

She had admired and loved this 
cousin of hers, but always through the 
mist of dainty luxury and ultimate per- 
fection that surrounded her. -\s a mat- 
ter of fact she really knew little of her 
fundamental nature. If her conjecture 
were true, if Loring had gone to the 
wall indeed, how was she going to bear 
herself—this woman? Bravely or no? 
She sat looking at Rosa a little while, 
and then raising herself again, begged 
her to take some more of the brandy. 

“Tt is almost all water, but it will 
pull you together,” she said gently. 

Obediently the woman drank it, and 
then after a moment or two opened her 
eyes. Elena met the look with a half- 
smile. 

“That’s better,” she said. “I was 
really afraid you were going to faint 
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away.” She took one of the lifeless 
hands and rubbed it between her own 
warm young palms. “Is it very late? | 
was quite startled when you rapped at 
the door, but [ am very glad you came 
straight to me. Whatever is the mat- 
ter, | am glad that you want to shar« 
it with me. Do tell me, when you can, 
what has happened. I wish it was 
something in which [ could help you, is 
i 

“T hardly know,” said 
made slowly, “how much I want to tell 


you of what has happened. 











Elena had put the gla down, and 
now sank into a sitting posture on 
floor at Rosa’s feet. She shook 
hair back and clasped her ha a 
h I knec 
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monplace horror of the vulgar situation 
sickened her. Rosa remained silent 
again, her thoughts drifting on into the 
fearful fog of the future. What was 
she going to do without Loring, with- 
out his strength to lean upon: 
Suddenly Elena leaned nearer to her 
and the pressure of the girl’s body 
against her knee opened Rosa's eyes 
again. Their two faces, white and 
strained, confronted one another, as a 
face might stare at its reflection and 
be stared at in return. 
“Do you love him?” 


whispered 


Love him,” repeated the woman 
with a sob. “Il never knew what love 
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took the rose-red gown from her. 
Elena, docile but unsatisfied, slipped 
between the sheets and drew the covers 
around her. 

“T wish you would let me take care 
of you, instead,” she demurred. 

Mrs. Brinsmade looked down at her. 
“How lovely vour hair is,” she said 
absently. Then she smiled again in 
the forlorn, heartless way. “Good 
night, dear girl. It is all for the best, 
perhaps.” She moved away and put 
her finger on the electric-light button. 
“Tf this had not happened, probably | 
should never have known.” The room 
snapped into darkness. 

“Known what?” said Elena doubt- 
fully. 

There was a silence. Then sudden- 
ly she heard the woman recross_ the 
room, and felt her kneeling at her bed- 
side. Rosa put an arm across her as 
she lay there, and one hand closed upon 
her shoulder. 

“Known that you love him,” she 
whispered. “Oh, Elena, you do truly, 
truly ?”’ 

A great chill passed over the girl in 
her horrified surprise and she lay silent. 

“T know I[ have no right to ask,” said 
Rosa, still in a whisper, as if one could 
not speak aloud in the darkness. “But 
for love of me, for love of him, for the 
sake of the future, for your own sake 
tell me the truth.” 

Her reasons had no weight in them 
for the girl. Indeed she scarcely heard 
them, certainly she did not consider 


them. 

“Tell me,” said Rosa. ‘Tell me that 
you do.” 

“T do,” said Elena rigidly, and the 


beating of her heart shook her body. 


CHAPTER A. 


She went down into her room after 
that, and 
the lights. A faint radiance from her 
dressing-room made the place light 
enough after a little, and she began the 
old pacing to and fro. This then was 
true. Loring loved Elena, and Elena 
loved Loring. She had scarcely be- 
lieved it even when she had been so 


closing the door turned off 


pitifully sure of its verity. But the 
beating of the girl’s heart when that 
final declaration was demanded of her 
in the darkness had shaken more than 
her own girlish frame. Like Samson, 
it had put its strength to the pillars of 
the temple; and like his antagonists, 
Rosa had died beneath the weight of 
the ruins. 

There were ways. She wished, with 
all the sincerity of her new heart and 
her new understanding of hearts, that 
the simplest way of all might have been 
vouchsafed. She had nothing left to 
live for except Loring, and since that 
had been taken away from her she 
would have been glad to see her life 
end then and there. 

Elena could have married him = in 
decorous course of time, and there nee | 
never have been any question of law- 
yers and dusty courts and. stupid pa- 
pers, and all that. Her ideas of di- 
vorce were very vague, but she felt no 
repugnance to the isolation she knew 
must be hers in some Heaven-forgotten 
town in a barren wilderness, because it 
did not matter now where she went or 
what became of her. ‘If by living in 
the desert for a vear she could give 
Loring and Elena the privilege of com- 
ing together in all happiness at last, 
that was very little for her to do. She 
loved him and she loved Elena, and 
that was why she felt that death was 
far preferable to the law, since it was 
far less liable to delay and .misinter- 
pretation. 

But since death was out of the ques- 
tion, she would do the next thing. She 
would go, alone except for Babette to 
care for her, into an unknown coun- 
try, and there she would abide that the 
iiigenious mind of man might be satis- 
fied. That was all there was to it. 

What would be her portion after- 
ward she neither knew nor cared. Fate 
had offered her everything, and she had 
seen fit not to comprehend. The fault 
was hers and the penalty, and if the 
expiation was difficult and the future 
impossible, at least she would be thor- 
oughbred enough to remember always 
that it was her own doing and to bear 
her torture without a craven whimper. 
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She found herself wondering, as she 
walked the length of her room turning 
and coming back, turning and coming 
back, what reminiscent moments would 
fill that shadow life of theirs. Would 
he sit forward silent in the carriage that 
bore them away from everybody to be 
alone, holding her scarf against her 
lips? Would he wait for the servant 
to quit the room that he might circle 
the table to kiss her? Would there be 
a chair in his study that was hers alone, 
her throne, where no one might sit save 
only Elena, and would he carry her 
across the threshold of that home in 
which her throne would hold sway? 

Perhaps it would be this very home 
—no, not that! For neither of them 
could bear the old associations. No, 
it would be sold, and everything in it, 
and they would begin anew, in new 
walls, among new surroundings, and 
she would be like a sum in arithmetic 
that is wiped from a child’s slate, un- 
deniable but forgotten. 

She must have one last talk with 
Loring, ask him to consult his lawver, 
and advise her as to the course he 
wished her to pursue. And then it 
only remained for her to go to what- 
ever corner of the land they saw fit, 
and begin that evading of human law 
which most resembles a compliance 
with divine equity. 

It was all over. She had the facts 
in her hands. Any taste of hope that 
she might have had—the waters of that 
spring were still salt in the mouth— 


had left her. It was settled. She had 
seen in Loring’s white, rage-distorted 
face that he loved Elena. She had it 


from the girl’s own lips that she loved 
Loring. And there was an end to it. 
Yet still she continued to pace her 
room restlessly. There was an end of 
it for them, but for her there would 
never be an end of it until she drew 
her last breath and was laid in a narrow 
hole made in the earth. She would 
have to live on and on, through years 
of hideousness, until God took pity on 
her and killed her. Perhaps fifty years 
would be the span of her punishment. 
If only she could be given something 
tc do, with which to make the years 


pass more sanely. But there was noth- 
ing. There was nothing before her but 
solitary confinement and empty hands, 
and madness only could spare her. 
The most terrific suffering of human 
souls was the only hope she had. lf 
only she would go mad, and so forget 
the reality of her pain. Once she had 
seen a poor creature at the barred win- 
dow of that most eloquent of all asy- 
lums, in the waters of dear, beautiful, 
placid Venice, and had, as she heard the 
meaningless screams borne across the 
Guidecca to her as she lay in her gon- 
dola, pitied the dreadful hag, and suf- 
fered a horrible pang at the sight of 
that white face singing and laughing 
its maudlin misery in sight of all the 
healing glory of the City in the Sea. 
But now she felt a certain envy. The 
pitiable lunatic might still be there, aliv« 
and croaking, with her eyes on_ the 
lateen sails and the gilded facades of 
palaces, but at least she knew nothing, 
could remember nothing, of the bitter- 
ness of life. She—Rosa Brinsmade— 
would have to go on through all her 
years, loving too late a man she had 
taught to despise her, forever widowed 
and childless, and forever knowing that 
she was the murderess of her own life. 
What rebellion there was in her heart 
s passive. Why had she been taught 
so late?) Why was the bandage to be 
removed from her eves only after sh 
lad been shot? It did not matter. A 
she had said to herself earlier in that 
century, which to some happy peopl 
had been but an hour and to some more 
precise minds an evening, at least shx 
understood. It was something to know 
even if it could not be 
hers in the way she so 
wished it. It was 
brought out of the 
the light were tl 


wa 


what love is, 


drowning] 
something to be 
darkness, even if 
he refulgence of death. 

Later, as she was still unconsciously 
pacing to and fro in her dim room, she 
heard Loring come in. She heard his 
footfall on the stairs and in the corridor 
past her door, and at every step she 
felt her heart to be under his feet, and 
knew that he would never be aware it 
lay there. She could even—and there 
could have been no more sordid accent 
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own self that Peyton had 


tried to put into those two_ lines. 
Whether from a sense of shame that 
he should need them or whether from 
i. feeling that Loring might believe 
vm and so be impeded in a vague 
ay from that future happiness, she 


was lnpossible to put them 
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help for it. I wasn’t awake myself 
when Ella Shriver telephoned me. Her 
father has done one of his characteristic 
quick changes, and we are sailing to- 
morrow morning. 
“To-morrow !” 
fully roused. She drew herself lithelys 
up in the bed and sat erect. “Why, 
what on earth did he do that for?” 
“Oh, it’s just like him,” said § 
with a little laugh. “I was quite an- 


echoed Rosa, now 


lena, 


noved at first, but then I rather got to 
like it. It 1 hi e fun going off 
ldenly this way, than carrying out a 
lot ot vell cle lan l iad irting 
decorously two weeks from me 
She said nothing of the welcome re 
lief that this early delivery had eemed 


to her. Nor did she need to, for th 


well 





other woman understood _ that 
enough. 

Rosa's mind however passe 
to more practical things. “Lut can you 
get ready in time?” she asked. 

“That's just it,” said Elena. “I can 
because I must. But | wanted to tell 
you that I have ordered the carriage 
and that I am afraid I shall have to 
keep it out the better part of the day, 
unless you are going to need it, and 
in that case I'll call up the stable again 
and get Colton to send me a cab.” 

“Why, certainly, take the carriage, 
said Mrs. BDrinsmade. 





quickly 


l am not going 








anywhere to-day. You are ready to go 
out, aren't you?” 

as said Elena, “and the ooner 
I go the better. I have ten thousand 

ines to attend to.” She rose, and 
| her coat together, stood button 
ing it. “Loring was flying out of the 
house this morning when | went down. 


He said to tell ou he was going to 
Philadelphia on business, and would 
not be back to-morrow. So I was in 


eet a chance to say good-by 
i 
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“Yes, if you will,” said Rosa, and 
lay down again as the girl hurried out 
and down the stairs. 

She found that her head was aching 
miserably, and vet that this did not 
seem to matter either. With the long 
lonely day stretching before her—for 
she could not bring herself to go out 
among her usual friends, and had writ- 





ten breaking all engagements—there 
was little better than to lie in bed in 
a darkened room and not have even to 
keey p the 1 se before the serv- 
ants. 
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e art of making the 
Babette had given her 
her bath and brushed her hair and 
clothed her in a fresh gown, and she 
had gone back to bed, refusing to drink 
any coffee and to ive any light let 
into the room. 

When noon came and passed, and 
she felt by this time as if the Wander- 
ing Jew could not have lived longer 
than she had, the maid brought her 
some tea and crisp toast, a succulent 
itt] a : 


little squab, and a glass « 
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that at least she was vouchsafed. Her 
servants did love her. ‘They had con 
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you get down to the incentive, every 
person, author, actor, banker, or butler 
enjoys doing his work well.” She saw 
quite clearly that they had no idea what 
she meant, but that did not matter 
at all. 

She drank her champagne and ate her 
toast—they were all human beings to- 
gether, and they had done what they 
could, and so would she. 

Then came the long horrible hours 
of the afternoon. It was so long, al- 
most twelve hours before she could 
hope to sleep. She lay staring at the 
dim ceiling and the more ornate wall, 
and she wondered what sort of a place 
was to shelter her by and by. Would 
she go to her old house and live with 
her father and mother, or would she 
pick out some little place across the 
Atlantic where she would be free from 
scrutiny and comment? It did not 
matter at all to her. Wherever she was, 
she would be forever alone. 

The darkness in her room became 
one with the deepening darkness out- 
side. Elena came home at last but, hear- 
ing undoubtedly of her headache, did 
not intrude upon her solitary isolation. 
She refused pointblank to entertain the 
idea of dinner in any form, whether it 
be the historical perfume of a rose or 
more substantial form of sustenance. 
And she waited patiently, yet how im- 
patiently, for those hours that should 
bring her unconsciousness. 

She waited in vain, for although her 
mind was paralyzed as with the wander- 
ing imbecility of old age, she lay awake 
staring at the shadows of the room all 
the night long. She could not think 
of Loring or f 





of Elena. Their faces 
occasionally snapped into view before 
her, now one and now the other, but 
there was no connected chain of ideas 
making the circuit of these two wheels. 
She knew she was alive and that they 
were alive, and that was all. 

After the gray comfortless dawn had 
begun to make the old familiar objects 
in the room more clear to her she fell 
into a light sleep, which lasted only an 
hour or two. She woke wondering 
what she was waiting for. Then she 
remembered the departure of Elena, 
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that the steamer sailed at ten, that she 
had promised herself to go with the 
girl, and that even though the appointed 
hour was unconscionably early, accord- 
ing to her usual habit, she felt it now 
to be a wearisome future day to be 
desperately expected. 

The early, strong, undeniable morn- 
ing light, however slow in coming, did 
at last make its imperious way through 
her drawn curtains, and she rose even 
before Babette came to arouse her, and 
drew her own bath. 

She was waiting for Elena at the 
unwontedly early breakfast-table when 
the girl joined her. They talked of the 
varying and many interests of the trip, 
thanking the dear God that he had 
made a big earth of it while he was 
about it, and that they could find 
enough in its surface to occupy their 
moments together even if it did not hold 
an atom of space in their thoughts. 

There was a little shop in the Rue 
Quesniéres—no, she had never found 
anybody who had ever heard of the 
shop—it was kept by a little withered 
stumpy woman and two daughters, 
who, she was sure, wore sailcloth under 
their dresses. But they made and sold 
such lingerie as would melt in your 
fingers. The needlework, the exquisite 
design, the inspired ingenuity—it was 
the one place in Paris. 

Then there was a bit of a place in 
Charteran—they would probably pass 
through there in the motor on the way 
to the Riviera. She might know it by 
the old walls, and the cathedral which 
would hold twenty thousand — souls 
though there were about three in the 
place. There she could buy an odd 
heavy lace—the women used it on their 
curtains! There was no sale for it, 
so few people ever came by there, and 
they had no sense of trade initiative, 
these people. [But the lace was char- 
acteristic and well worth having. Then 
she must not forget, in Naples, to buy 
It was the most wonderful 
place for gloves—dirt cheap and of a 
quality ! 

So they talked on, over the coffee 
and the marmalade, quite ignoring, or 
pretending that they did, the soul-strip- 
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ping that they had endured the night 
but one before. The motor came 
around, and Elena’s steamer-trunk be- 
hind the white lacing of the topmost 
rail gave it a look of ocean travel that 
made it impossible to believe it had not 
already gone careering on its own 
wheels over the green Atlantic. 

They flew down through the streets, 
thick already with the traffic of early 
hours, and slid to their place on the 
rear platform of the ferry. As the 
clumsy boat churned slowly out of the 
slip into the perturbed waters of the 
Hudson, Rosa Brinsmade gave a sigh 
that was half a gasp and said she felt 
as if they were already on their way, 
and she for one wished she might go. 

On the barren dusty dock in Ho- 
boken, with its lowering crates and its 
bawling officials, the throng of wait- 
ing people continually getting in the 
way of the heavily laden trucks, the 
long bridge that the stewards tried so 
hard to keep clear and would still choke 
itself with impediments like the gullet 
of an okl gourmand, the undesired 
fruit, the eternal flowers, the many 
voices, and the occasional tears—they 
made their dificult way; and in the 
course of time found themselves on the 
crowded deck of the steamer where 
fussy old ladies and smiling girls, gilt- 
capped officers and chattering foreign- 
ers, swelled the throng. 

They found the Shrivers near their 
staterooms, and exchanged a_ hurried 
greeting with the father while the girls, 
after one shrill exclamatory acknowl- 
edgment of their presence, went on with 
their inspection of the encumbering 
baskets and boxes and packages, and 
vigeled over the huge pile of letters 
that lay between them on the sofa. 

Elena’s room was banked with offer- 
ings, and as Mr. Shriver hurried away 
to look after some essential equipment, 
Rosa stood in the doorway while the 
girl glanced at the cards that bore the 
wishes of good-will from her friends. 
Then becoming absorbed in the restless 
atmosphere that surrounded her, she 
stepped out again upon the deck and 
walked slowly onward watching the lit- 
tle comedies enact themselves before 
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her. The tragedies, and there were 
some such, were as usual mostly con- 
fined to the second cabin and the steer- 
age, and she stopped for a while to 
watch a woman leaning over the rail 
weeping systematically and unceasingly 
as she stared down at the uplifted face 
of a man on the pier who wept even as 
she did. Neither of them made a sign 
or called a word to one another, but 
simply looked and let the ugly tears 
stream down their cheeks. 

She turned at last from the con- 
templation of this miserable little trag- 
edy and passed a familiar face. It was 
the head waiter in one of the great 
restaurants of town, arm in arm with 
two fashionably dressed Frenchwomen. 
He looked for a flashing instant un- 
comfortable, but as she passed him with 
no look of recognition she saw him re- 
gain his debonair poise. 

She was making her way back to 
Elena’s cabin when she came suddenly 
face to face with Miles Peyton. 

“You!” she said. 

He lifted his hat mechanically, but 
his eyes were filled with a sudden hor- 
ror. “You are not crossing on this 
boat,”’ he said. 

“Oh, oh, no,” she answered. 

His face cleared, and he made an 
odd gesture with his hands. “I was 
afraid——" he said. “The list is out. 
I thought of you.” 

She gathered herself with an effort. 
“My cousin, Elena Roberts, is going 
over.’ She hesitated, and then came 
nearer to him. Her eyes were dry and 
her lips were parted. “She is very 
dear to me,” she said. “I have told 
her all about—about vou and me, for 
a reason I cannot give you. I don't 
know—she is very young in many 
things—what her reception of you will 
be. But if you can in any way serve 
her, or make her voyage pleasanter, 
will you do so?” 

He half smiled. ‘I will do anything, 
as I told you, that you ask of me. I 
remember her. She is a woman of 
ereat sweetness and great strength. It 
is an unusual combination.” 

“Great sweetness and great strength,” 
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If she 


serve her iid 


she said slowly. “Yes, she is. 
will let you, will you try t 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Thank you,” she whispered. 

She made a movement more 
but was staved by a movement of his 
hand. As she looked at him wonder- 
ingly, he looked away. 

“IT thought perhaps vou were g 
to sav § ood-by,”” he said. ‘Please dot 


I could not bear to hea 


to sa\ 











She stood motionle , and 
then with a movement « 1 that 
was rega an ineli n USS¢ ( 
He put his hat on in after ( 
moments, and nt t tan t 
Tali 

Rosa went back to |] L { ! 
to find the girl looking 

‘Just you say good-by and go al 
said Elena. “These lingering farewell 
are awiul. No human being can pr 
dict when we shall start—you kn 
how those things 20. 

She drew her arm through AM 


Brinsmade’s and th crossed the littl 














passage to the Shrivers’ suite, wher 
the thr family were having an 
amiable altercation about the disposi 
tion of the Iu: ; There Was an 
odor of oranges and violets, grape-fruit 
and ros in the rooms that was as 
ciated h nothine but an E an 
departure 

Rosa said good-by to tl la , 
mended Elena to their car Phen sh 
and the girl walked down the decl 
ward the companion 

In the press of peopl Oo ne ‘ l 
down the constric Il p ¢ tney 
were | ied ill 1 

aiting ran opp nity to « thie 
list r¢ read t Tie rail il t CC ere 
for a look at the c1 ded ga h 
its mass of turned faces 

‘T think it is vet eldom in. thi 
world,” said Elena, “that 
bare their hearts to one mothe 
have don I have felt, however, that 
even then we did not n then S 
out. I didn’t sav, and ni \ 
I am sure, effcientl uch | have 
appree h 
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Re sa looke dl 


repeated. 


The girl nodded slowly. 


tional, | 








she 


“Cruelty ?” 


at her. 


‘Not inten- 





believe that; but, even in all 
charity, I cannot understand it.” 

“Cruelty to whom?” 

‘op. mie?! 

Rosa stared at her. ‘How and 
when?” she said at last. 

Qn the lower deck a bell had begun 
to ring and hordes were pushing past 
them on e1ir » |e ive thre i 

‘The other night | | 1 Het 

la EES ;' 
ee : ris a 1 | ed 
} 1 th te er t e | ( 
T ‘You had told me all 
there \ to tell You had explained 
ur plan for the tutus \nd 
\ at the last minute, when iu must 
ave known what it would cost me atter 
ll that vou had said, 11 le me sa\ 
that I love him.” 

The mfusion « ( ture thick 

ied about them if ail Rosa 
who was staring with a vy bewilde 
ment 1 when [ am doing it all for 
vou! 

lena, in her turn, lifted her eve 
ablaze with mystifi ion, For me! 

‘ idl ‘T don't know what ou 
mean. 

‘Dr ré¢ ) | ( ( » 1 | am 
ett! y 1m ree that ( 1 on day 

1 Ou. I n 

You mean- , 

| mean ist w I say | am oOIng 
‘ once t ke the ne teps to 

\ vm hi ‘ n. Is t that for 

' 

1 he irl's S | 1 ent 
a T ir al le ( \1 ( rec 
dom | said. 

Wh Why, Lor 
i Elena. She 
eaned heavil i] he 
dat Rosa. H | | ( ose 
} i} bl ‘ she 
ed e | 1 1 t] \ Ith 
wa ! 

even wi 1 offices ( 

to | Rosa t Lite ot 
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future 

passion 

y vy under 

the southern sun, and some day—in 


Capri, or Amalfi, or Venezia—it would 
» of Elena 
might be writ across it there had 


never been anything there but a black 


become so white that the ni 











heet of pape 

I> 4 1 2 | 

But what then of Lorin Che 
houeght tormented her, for she had 

1c to care | i } ink beyond 
\ 4 f 
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Ss | ( and 
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» to ] ) i- 
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l 1 thie 

7] 11} | 

l 1 ‘ \ at 
b r her to ie 
| 7 : ; ler- 
rat vas to | married to a 
1 wn ol at ne 1 ( ( | in ill 

to t 

\ ( Ne ¢ ei } she 
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: Lv self to t 
( yr ¢ le. 
. ) t ise-long nd 

: : : ; 

] \ 1S 

1 to do il 

1 ( 1 r- 

t ( j nuid 

i n accomplis| for him 

, ; , 

Wel " leavil 1 or 

( ! e lay there hly 
it « mnie Ing when they ould 
on ( vith the cr lliza- 

‘ ' 
1 nN ¢ ‘| 1 Nere a to 
, 

— P ours v4 ne : 
new qui th that had come 
to he 

She did n move when she heard 
hin 17 . lid 1 ( nuch as 
falt 1 es T il hil bt tl ng 
when she hea | » past her doot 
P ] r } ¢ Cc] +A 
‘ | ) ( 1 ati wa 

ady » pre ( to en him t 
uttermost drop of blood in her heart 
that when he knocked at her door sh« 


knew no deviation from her unshaken 


poise 
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He opened the door at the sound of 


her voice and came in. She was quite 
at ease and utterly controlled. Why 
should she not be, since there was nothi- 
ing before her that could affright her? 

“When you gave me that letter,” he 
said as he stood looking at her from 
his distance, “last night———” 

“Yes?” she said, as he paused. 

“You tore off the lower half of the 
page.” 

“Yes,” she said again. 

Vhere is the key 


of your jewel- 
case ft 

She sat up, and swung herself to her 
feet. A further motion of the arm 
almost all that was necessary. Sh« 
the key toward him. 

He took it from her hand, lookin: 
steadfastly at her. Then he crossed to 
her dressing-table and unlocked the 
box. The half-sheet was lying just < 
she left it, crumpled as she had thrust 
it into the box. He took it out and 
held it toward her. 

“Take it,” he said. 

She obeyed him. 

“It is an exoneration of you,” he 
said. 

She bent her head. 

“I do not want that from any one 
but yourself. 1 am utterly at sea, and 
in very great suffering. Will you 
please tear it up.” 

She sat a moment in silence, and 
then raised her.eves. “I had no right 
to give you a part,” she said. “Will 
you not please read it, so that I may 
have done what I was entrusted to do? 
I thought differently last night, but I 
think now I was wrong.” 

He was silent a moment, regarding 
her fixedly. Then he said slowly: “I 
would rather not. But if you ask me to, 
I will.” 

For answer she put the torn page 
into his hand. Then she sat forward 
taking her head in her two white hands. 

“It is quite true that I never wrot 
him and that I never caréd about him,” 
she said. “But that does not matter 


1 
I 











Just as 





now. The point is that I was vain 
enough to be amused by his adoration, 
and that I so little understood mvself 
and life—and you—as to be able to be 





amused by such a thing. The worst 
thing I have ever done in all my life 
was when I lied to vou that night.” 

“T knew you were lying,” he said, 
‘L could not bear that.” 

“Yes,” she assented. “And yet all 
av I had been praying the dear Lord 
for a chance to tell you the truth. | 
do not understand what devil gripped 
me in that hour. I wanted you so 
much, and your love and trust, and the 


' 
letter when it came to me from vour 





hand seemed to make that all so im- 
possible that I lost all r every- 
thing except de ition | | ized 
on desperate m« lt { wrong 
thing, and it has no exculpation. It is 
done and it is finished.” 

He said nothine. 

‘T went up to Elena that night and 
told her what [ had done. and she was 


very sweet to me. I have thought it 
over while you were away, and’ I am 
ready to do anything vou want me to. 
Perhaps I needed sometl ine like this, 
or as harsh as this, to ike me to a 
realization of what made up my life. 
\Whatever the necessity 1d what- 
ever the means were, | do know now, 
and I would rather love vou as I do 
love you now, and never see you again, 
than to have you go on never know- 
ing. For I did not know. 

She heard the sound of tearing paper 
as she sat staring at the floor. What 
was he going to ask her to do? What 
was going to be her judement? Of 
course he did not love | and they 
could no longer be to on her what 
they had. It was a curious irony that 

. 3 


she should have learned what she had 
to give only in time to have the gift 
of it refused and impossibl But al- 


( ining thought 

she loved him. And the future, what- 
ever it held for her, held no terrors 
and no uncertain ties. She could and 
would do anything, and nothing could 
touch the serenity of her knowledge. 

In the silence that followed the tear- 
ing of the papers she sat waiting. Then 
she felt a touch on her arm and looked 
up. “Well?” she said, brokenly. 

“You are very tired, sweetheart,” he 
said. “My little woman!” 


wavs there was t 
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ar you ever go to South 
Trumet to spend a 
summer vacation | 
advise you, as an 
entirely disinterested 
friend, to board at the 
Billings House. It 
was originally a little 
story-and-a-half house, connected with 
the barn by a series of sheds and cov- 
ered passageways, but it has been “built 
on” and added to by numerous ells and 
additions until it is now a picturesque 
nondescript of goodly where you 
can enjoy the finest ocean views along 
the whole shore of the Cape and eat the 
finest longshore meals ever cooked; for 


size 


no one can beat Ars. Billings in the 
cooking line, 1f we, her boarders, do 
say it. There are few trees, and the 


a half-mile distant; 
ut it is not for trees or neighbors that 
one visits South Trumet. 

The first summer I spent at the DBil- 
lings House found me quartered in the 


nearest neighbor is 
1, 


“back bedroom,” a big, old-fashioned 
apartment, which was a part of the 
house as originally built. There were 


windows on each side of the room, two 
with little square panes, through which 
was distorted and twisted in 
a fascinating way, and one, evidently 
modern, with big panes of clear glass. 
One night when Josiah Billings, Mrs. 
husband, was in the room, I 
had happened to the 
window which the modern one must 
replaced. It took him nearly an 
hour to answer the question. 
“Humph,” he “Well, now, 
there's varn_ hitched 
You might call it a Christ- 


the view 


Billings’ 


asked him what 


hav eC 


said. 
Cc msider'ble of a 


onto that. 





By Jore DP 
C. Liz1co/72 


then again 
Lit- 
wonder, and it 
dates way back to the time when Joey, 


mas yarn, if you wanted to; 
you might say ‘twas a ghost-story. 
tle of both, I shouldn't 


that’s our son who's up to school to 
Boston, was less’n two year old, and 
me and Sarah, my wife, first came down 
here to live. There wasn't no window 
there then; there was a door and it 
opened into another room, a little room 
that we used to call the back bedroom 
at that time, this one bein’ the spare 
rool. 

“You see, we hadn't been married 
very long. I was to work in the barrel 
factory over to Orleans and cal'lated 
to stay there rest of my life, bein’ fore- 
man and likin’ the job. But I got to 
feelin’ kind of poorly and the doctor 
he says to me, ‘Joe, says he, ‘your bel- 
lows are gettin’ leaky, ‘You 
mustn't stay inside no longer. You've 
got to be outdoors if you want to live.’ 

“And Sarah, my wife, speaks right 
up and says she, ‘Josiah,’ she says, ‘you 
do what the doctor tells you. Never 
mind what becomes of your job. What 
good is vour job to me if [ haven't got 
you? We'll go to farmin’; vou know 
we always said it would be fun to 
farm.’ 

“Farm! says I. ‘Where'll we farm, 
for the land sakes? .Ain’t nobody giv- 
in’ out farms with a pound of tea that 
I know of.’ 

‘And says she, bein’ smarter’n a red- 
pepper plaster: ‘We'll go right down to 
South Trumet to the place Uncle Abner 
left me and we'll try it there. We can't 
no more’n starve and I'll risk our doin’ 
that while there’s clams to be dug 
alongshore.’ 


he Says. 
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Her uncle, 
Abner Cahoon, was an old coastin’ skip- 
per who ug ‘ 

own fi 
Abner was wuth consider’ble at one 
time, but he lost all his money, in- 
cludin’ a nice home in Hyannis, and all 
he had left when he died—which hap- 
pened aboard his schooner on a v’) 

to New Orleans—was this old house 





= 7 ¢ e Y : 
drownded at sea. Uncle 





and lot in Trumet. He'd inherited it 


from his wife's foll 








“So, after consider’ble arguin’ bacl 
ba ige. De t si f t fig 
I did, and a horse < { t } 
pig | chi S ame rel f { { 
the | ( e \ % t « We \ | ‘ ( l« | 
his ] ( n 3 e al ] n’ ol it ti Cu 1 n 1 
enol pre n be f r of len ( | \ p 
his counti Phen } hristen t L eal eto] } ] r 
cOW lartha \Washin'ton 1 the \ | ) 
Patrick Hent o's to have everythin late do cal'late s ‘ut that 
Revolutionary and in keepin [ told ain't nothin L could t a 
het ed bette o al nd Revol thre | ( ( 1d load 
tio e the Cl ] tt t Loo li a SCI Ci h ( ! nd there 
of a label! nn ost dnt 1 ( f e cash 
G tl Phird and. tothe Jol oO ) f h r | tear on 
Har and let ¢ at tnat. How le mK bt I pol maybe, 
evel the Cl first ip the ha { amt a j , 
George licked t stuffin’ out of Hat \I back fin be 1 to ft Ele 
cock wna Vc t] Wea contrary to i< ’ le ye hha 
tory, she changed the n S und and “All | n’ out of 
fixed it all right. cha th Ill play 

“Afore wed lived in the old hous 1 est ‘ ( | You 
a tortnit | see that we wa t | ¢ Int llr face no ( on m\ 
in any comfort, I must spend money account 


for repairs and such. I'd saved a little “He left off the whisker-pullin’ long 
somethin’, of course, but I'd boug ‘Belay,’ 


share 











house and lot you're livin’ in. Make 
it payable next December. Only, you 
must pay up then or out you go. Busi- 
ness is business.’ 

“Well, I thought it over and _ it 
sounded good to me. A thousand was 
all the old place was wuth and, besides 
that, | figgered that [ could sell my 


factory shares by October anyhow. So 





I says ‘Done,’ and agreed to come over 
in a week, sign the papers, and get the 
mlONney 








El< follered 1114 ut as l is tie 
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] ‘ 
Is tl ‘ritter na 1 ¢ ( 
‘Yes,’ avs I. ‘George Washin’- 
ton, ul the cow’s Martha Washin’ 
ton and the pig’s Patrick Hlenry. Sarah 
named ‘em. The baby thinks more of 
that p han | do « one 
Huimph!’ sa as a sal 
herrin’ breakfast Yes, I sl dnt \ l 
al so theresa bal he 
You bet! Smartest littl 
l te ( ud al y Ol 
Yh ' Ile wa 
a ul el for hump i 
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“*And now,’ says I, ‘what’s wrong 
with you? Somethin’, J know. Has 
Joey fell down-stairs ?’ 

“No, ‘twa’n't that. Baby was. all 
right. ‘But, Josiah,’ she says, earnest, 
‘the queerest thing has happened. The 
strangest thing. Now, in broad day- 
light, it sounds ridiclous, but when I 
heard it it was dreadful. The cold chills 
run up and down my back. Somethin’ 
is in the back bedroom.’ 





“*The back bedroom?’ says _ I. 
‘Which ? The little one over the 
kitchen? What's in it—spiders ?’ 

‘No, no! Somethin’ else, somethin’ 
that snores 

**Snores! lor the land sakes what 
do , 


‘Listen, she says. ‘After you'd 
rone this mornin’ I couldn't sleep, so 
hought ld get up and do the washin’. 
When I did get up it looked some like 


nd I happened to remember we'd 
left all the windows open up-stairs to 


« ’ 














r out the rooms. So, as ‘twas still 
dark, | ‘ik the lamp and went 
up. { went into the big spare room 
fust and then | heard it. It come from 
the little room that opens off the spare 
one, and it was the sound of snorin’.’ 

**Get out!’ ‘ys l. ‘That room's 
empt I] even a bed in it.’ 

‘L know it. That's what makes it 

» awtul It ts ¢ [It was empty 
the When | we with the lamp 
and looked there was nothin’ there; but 
[ heard the sound of snorin’ as plain 
ais | hie oO eal ) 

| eht out. ‘Ho, ho! 
i Sa dont mrean to tell 
me ve b leve ol \n | wl ever 
1 that i 

“ 

OSsla when | 
to leep rioht 1 
cinda who died 





Lucinda has listed herself out of a 
comf'table gravevard over to Orham 
to come wav down here and snore in 

! 


an empty bedroom? There, there 
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Don't you worry, old lady. Soon’s I 
get this horse fed I'll step up, and if 
there’s any snorin’ spooks around we'll 
put clothes-pins on their noses. Hey, 
Joey, my son?’ 

“So up I went and, except for cob- 
webs and dust and a few flies buzzin’ 
against the window-panes, there wa’n’t 
a thing in that back bedroom. I told 
Sarah I cal’lated “twas the flies she 
heard snorin’, but no, she wouldn't have 
it so. However, I laughed her out of 
it finally, and, at last, she owned up 
that it might have been just her im- 
agination. 

“At the end of the week I drove over 
to see Solomon again, the mortgage 
was fixed up, and I got my thousand. 
Then I had the roof shingled, painted 
up the place inside and out, built a new 
hen-house and vard, bought a_ truck 
wagon, and a plow, and some farmin’ 
tools, and had six hundred left when 
I'd finished. Then I started in farmin’ 
in earnest. «As for the ghost in the 
back bedroom, we forgot all about that. 

“’Twas in July that my Aunt So- 
phrony Hallet come over from Bayport 
to stay a few days. She was a good 
old soul, but nervous as a witch and 
the greatest hand to drink tea that ever 
I see. She kept the teapot on the 
stove from mornin’ till night, and every 
five minutes or so she'd go out and 
fill up her b'iler; seemed to run herself 
by tea-power, as you might say. We 
put her in the spare bedroom, of course, 
havin’ no other furnished place for her 
to sleep. 

“For three days everything was fust- 
rate, but on the mornin’ of the fourth 
I came down-stairs at five and found 
Aunt Sophrony there ahead of me. The 
old lady’s extension valise was packed 
and strapped and she was shakin’ like a 
plate of blanc-mange, lemon blanc- 
mange of course, she bein’ so yeller 
from her tea-drinkin’. 

“Well, Aunt Sophrony,’ says I, 
‘you're up airly, ain’t you? What’s the 
matter? Couldn’t you sleep?’ 

““Sleep! she says, groanin’. ‘Don’t 
talk to me about sleepin’! I want you 
to drive me right over to the depot, 
Josiah. I’m goin’ back home.’ 
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**Goin’ home?’ says I. ‘What for? 
Thought you was cal'latin’ to stay a 
fortni't.’ 

“Well, she had cal'lated to, but she’d 
changed her mind. She wa’n't feelin’ 
good and thought she better be back 
afore she got sick. Nothin’ me or 
Sarah could say would make her 
change her mind, so I had to hitch up 
George Washin’ton and take her to the 
depot. While waitin’ for the train she 
got me by the arm and whispered in 
my ear: 

““*Nephew,’ says she, ‘I didn't mean 
to tell you, but I guess I'd better. I 
sha’n’t live very much longer; I’ve had 
a warnin’,’ 

“*A warnin’?’ I says. ‘Go ‘long! 
What you talkin’ about ?’ 

“*VYes, a warnin’,’ says she. ‘You 
knew I was a twin, didn’t you?’ 

“A which?’ 

““A twin. I had a twin sister— 
your Aunt Keziah—that died when she 
was only nineteen. She used to sleep 
with me and she snored dreadful. Well, 
Josiah, as true as I live and breathe 
this minute, Keziah come to me last 
night.’ 

“Come to you?’ I sings out. ‘You 
mean you dreamed about her. There 
ain't nothin’ strange in that. The 
amount of strong tea vou hist in 
would——’ 

“Hush! Hush!’ she says. ‘Don't 
be sacrilegious. "Twa'n't the tea. Jo- 
siah, I woke up at three o'clock this 
mornin’ and I heard Keziah snorin’ as 
plain as I ever heard anything.’ 

“Well, I thought of what Sarah had 
heard in that very room and, for a 
minute, my neck got prickly behind. 
Gut I wa’n’t goin’ to let her know it. 
I laughed and commenced to poke fun, 
but she most cried and I quit. Seems 
she’d got up and lit the lamp, soon’s 
she heard the noise, and gone explorin’. 
She didn’t find nothin’, but the snorin’ 
kept on. It seemed, so she said, to 
come from the empty room next to 
hers. 

“*And that room’s the very image of 
the one me and Keziah used to sleep 


in,’ she says. ‘Good-by, Josiah. Be 
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a good man, won't you? You'll never 
see me no more in this life.’ 

“T laughed, but she was all but cryin’ 
when she got aboard the train. I drove 
back home with my mind made up. 
The fust chance I got I was goin’ to 
sleep in that spare bedroom myself. I 
didn’t tell Sarah nothin’ of it, though. 

“My chance come along the fust of 
August. Sarah hadn’t been feelin’ real 
well. It had got to be quite the habit 
of summer folks to drive down to our 
house on picnics and have her cook 
chowder for ‘em. Her cookin’ made 
a hit, I tell you. Lots of ’em said if 
we'd open a boardin’-house they'd pat- 
ronize it reg lar, but you can’t put many 
boarders in one room, so we couldn't 
think of it. Yet it did sound temptin’ ; 
farmin’ so fur wa'n't very profitable. 

“So when Sarah’s cousins up to 
Wareham wanted her and Joey to visit 
‘em I coaxed her to go. She was afraid 
1 wouldn't get along alone, but | pooh- 
poohed the idea, and finally she agreed 
to go for two or three days. The fust 
ight after she'd gone I tackled the 
spare room. 

‘And that night J heard it. I meant 
to stay awake a spell and listen, bu 
I didn’t. I’d been busy all day, pickin’ 
some summer apples off that old tree 
out yonder, and by the time I'd rolled 
the last barrel into the potato cellar I 
was tired. So I fell asleep about as 
soon as my head touched the piller. 

“T woke up about half-past two. 
What woke me was the rain and wind. 
A howlin’ old no’theast gale had riz, 
and the blinds was rattlin’ and the old 
house shakin’. But ‘twa’n’t them noises 
that made me set up in bed. “Twas 
somethin’ else—snorin’ comin’ from the 
little back bedroom. 

“There wa'’n’t no mistake about it. 
When the gusts would let up it sounded 


clear and plain. A long snort like, 
with a puff and kind of groan along 
with it. I’m a toler’ble spunky man, 


but ‘twas a wild night and I knew 
there wa'n’t another human critter 
nigher than Shadrack Ginn’s house, and 
that’s way off around the pint. I 
wanted to cover my head with the bed- 
clothes, but I didn’t. I got up, lit the 
4 
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lamp—-I never knew matches to act so 
contrary afore—and marched into that 
room. There wa’n’t nothin’ there, of 
course, 

“But the snorin’ was there. Every 
time the wind would let up I heard it. 
And all I could think of was the way 
my grandfather, who died of apoplectic 
shock, snored in his last sickness. I 
marched around that room three times, 
holdin’ the lamp high and low and 
lookin’, lookin’, lookin’. Then I stood 
in the middle of the floor and waited a 
spell, feelin’ the long shivers begin in 
the small of my back and crawl up to 
where my bald spot is now. Then I 
went back to my own room, shook my- 
self into my clothes, and went down to 
set by the kiteien stove till mornin’. 
A fool, wa’nc I? Oh, yes, sartin! 
Only you try it yourself some time. 

“Ard citer breakfast Shad Ginn him- 
self nappened in to see me. 

“Weil,” says he, ‘ain’t blowed away, 
I see. That’s the biggest summer gale 
we've had sence old Laban Eldredge 
died in this very house. He rented it 
a spell, three years afore you folks took 
it. “Twas just such a night as last 
night when he died. He was a poor old 
critter, all alone in the world, and when 
he was sick me and some of the men 
alongshore took turns settin’ up with 
him. Seem’s if I could hear the poor 
old thing snorin’ now.’ 

“*Snorin’?’ says I. ‘Did he snore?’ 

‘| should say he did,’ he says. ‘I 
never heard such snores in my life. 
“Twa’n't natural; “twas his sickness 
made him do it.’ 

“*Where did he die? I asked; but 
I knew afore he answered. 

‘In the back bedroom,’ he says. 
‘The little one over the kitchen. He 
had a ramshackle old bedstead in there. 
They burned it when he got through.’ 

“That was enough for me, and some 
left over. That very forenoon I drove 
to the Center and bought a couple of 
big bolts. Then I come home, screwed 
them bolts to the door-frame of the 
back bedroom, shut the door and bolted 
it. If there was any more snores in 
that room I didn’t mean they should 
be heard. 
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“Our bad luck begun right then. 
Sarah come home from Wareham sick ; 
and sick she stayed for two months. 


The doctor’s bill was over a hundred 
dollars and I had to hire a woman 
nurse besides. Then Martha Washin’- 


ton, the died. Then what few 
cranberries [| had on the swamp was 
spiled by an airly frost, and, to finish 
up. with, the barrel factory failed and 
my shares wa'n't wuth powder to blow 
‘em to the hereafter. 


cow, 


“That was the final swallow that 
downed Jonah. When I heard _ that 
news [ set down on the choppin’-block 


by tl | and looked out 


the barn door 


over 
the sea, all gray and dismal in the 
November dulness, and the thermom 
eter of my spirits went down till the 
uicksilver knocked a hole in the bottom 
f the tube. If it wa'n't Sarah and 
the baby | knew a nice le right 
off the bar that would have suited me 
fust-rate. 

‘However, there’s no use drowndin’ 
till the ship really 

raight over to Wellmouth to see Cobb 
and beg for an extension of time. 
‘twa'n't no use; might as well 


begged a dogfish to let up on a 
The old man heard me 


1 
dee] 


inks, so | went 


have 
| 


school 


of mack’el. 
through with a face on him sour as last 
month's milk. 

**You remember what I| told vou, 
don’t ve?’ says he. ‘Twas pa 
December fust or 
business is business.’ 


“T hadn't nothin’ to sav, so | headed 
for the door. But he called me back 
afore I got clear out. 

* “Well,’ he Savs, as f ever ord 
hurt him, ‘I s’pose I mu t be too hard 
on you, seein’ 1 


Cahoon’s mec 
vears to pav me. | 
another day. Understand ?’ 

“T understood, but I got miehtv little 
comfort fron 
month more or less made precious little 


diff'rence, as I see it jus 


“That 
went to everybody I could think of, try- 
in’ to raise the cash: but ‘twas hopeless. 
Hard times was on full blast, and they 
fixed me. There was nothin’ for it bu 


+] 
ten 


actu December. I 





Was a da! 





to get out on the fust of January, and 
what would become of us then, J 
didn’t know. 

“Christmas was right on top of us. 
We'd always give each other presents, 
but this year that was out of the ques- 
tion. But there was Joey; he was chat- 
terin’ baby talk about Santy Claus and 
it went to our hearts to hear him. 
Finally I vowed that young one should 
have at least one present 1 


f it sent me 


to the poorhouse. So on the afternoon 
of Christmas Eve I hitched up George 
Washin’ton and started for the Center 
to buv some toys or somethin’. 
“Sarah says to me, just as | was 
I 


drivin’ out ot the vard: ‘What ll we do 
for Christma 
‘Don't know,’ says I. ‘‘Less you 
want me to kill a hen—or 
Henry.’ 
“ “We spare a_ hen,’ 
‘And you wouldn't kill Pat, 
“would break baby’s heart.’ 
“You see, Joey had come to love that 
hog next to us, as vou might say. The 
critter was awful knowin’ and all but 
talked when a body went nigh his pen. 
Him and the baby was great chums. 
We'd spoke of killin’ him often enough, 
and he got so fat he couldn't scursely 
waddle, but we couldn’t make uy : 
minds to turn him into pork. We 


Patrick 


: 1 
can t savs she. 


Josiah! 





ply couldnw’t—not till the last g 
anvhow. 

‘All right,’ I sav ‘then we ll have 
to get along on salt fish and clams 


I 
guess. Never mind, Sarah; 7 don’t 
Don't cry, old lady. l 
pull through yet.’ 

ey 


care. Maybe we'l 


I ‘most wish that awful Cobb man 

was dead,’ says shi It icked, but 
[ don’t care, I do ‘most wish it.’ 

“Twas snow when I left home. 


Center ‘twas a fair- 


; 
vhen ] 


Time I[ reached the 
sized blizzard, 
few playthings for Joey and a 
for Sarah ’twas about as had a 

ever I was out in. I could scursely see 
George Washin’ton’s ears cot 
on the road home. 


1 


and bought a 


shawl 








, and snowy 
that I almost run over a person. I 
heard George snort and felt him stop. 
Then, out the blizzard and 


‘Fact 1S twas so dark 


blackness 
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weak and 
in it that 


tarnation 











to turn us out of house and home and 
so on, and then we fell asleep—anyhow 
[ did. When I woke up, the lamp.was 
lit, the clock showed ‘twas four o'clock 
in the mornin’, the storm had gone 
down, and Sarah was standin’ over me, 
shakin’ me and screechin’ into my ear 
in whispers. 

“ “Josiah,” she whispers, ‘wake up! 
Oh, do wake up! Listen! Listen!’ 

*“Soon’s I got my senses about me I 
did listen, and what I heard made my 
knees rattle together under the bed: 
clothes; it done that, honest. 

“As I said, the storm had gone down 
and ‘twas all quiet except the growl of 
the surf alongshore. And down .the 
stairs, from the spare room overhead, 
came muffled groans and sounds of 
somebody sobbin’ and mutterin’. 

“T looked at Sarah and she at me. 

“*Ts he sick?’ I whispers, jumpin’ 
out of bed. ‘We must go right off and 
see.” 

“T was headin’ for the stairs, but she 
stopped me. 

‘No, no! she begged, holdin’ me 
tight. ‘It ain't that. I went up a little 
ways and I heard- Oh, Josiah! he’s 
talkin’ to the ghost!’ 

“Then the creeps went over me, don't 
you b’lieve they didn’t. But along with 
‘em come a mighty big dose of curi- 
osity. I didn’t want to go up them 
stairs—for a grown man | was the 
scartest thing in two counties—but I 
went just the same. On tiptoe I went, 
and Sarah went with me. 

“The spare-room -door was shut just 
as I left it. Underneath it and through 
the keyhole showed lamplight in sharp 
yellow streaks. And from behind the 
door we could hear old Solomon Cobb 
talkin’ straight on and on, beggin’, cry- 
in’, prayin’ to somebody or some 
thing. 

“"Oh! we heard him groan. ‘Oh, 
don’t no more, Abner! Don't! Please 
don’t! I know what you mean! I 
know it all! I’m sorry! I'll make it 
right. I swear to the Almighty I will! 
[‘ve been wicked; I know it, but I'll fix 
it all right. I give my solemn word. 
[f you mean this for a warnin’ I'lI——’ 
“And so forth and so on. ‘Twas 
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dreadful to hear, but that wa’n’t the 
worst part of it. Between every sen- 
tence and whenever Solomon stopped 
for breath, that horrible snorin’ sound- 
ed, plain as day. 

“Sarah grabbed a-holt of me and 
staggered. 

“Take me down-stairs, Josiah,’ she 
whispered. ‘I’m ‘fraid I’m goin’ to faint 
away.’ 

“IT took her down. [ hadn't no strong 
objections to goin’, myself. 

“We dressed as fast as we could. 
Neither of us had any notion of more 
sleep that mornin’, And while I was 
fixin’ the fire and Sarah was tryin’ to 
keep her nerves steady enough to handle 
a dish without breakin’ it, down comes 
Solomon. If he was surprised to find 
us up so early he didn’t say so. He 
looked so white and sick ‘twould have 
been pitiful in anybody else, and down 
he flops in a rocker and sits starin’ at 
the fire. We never spoke to him nor 
him to us. 

“By and by the mornin’ broke, clear 
and fine. “Twas goin’ to be a beautiful 
Christmas Day for them who could en- 
joy it. Joey was asleep yet, but his 
stockin’ hung by the chimney-piece, 
lookin’ warty and fat; fifty cents’ll 
make quite a show in children’s pres- 
ents if yvou’re careful what you buy. 

**Breakfast is ready,’ says Sarah to 
me. 

“ ‘Breakfast, says | to Solomon. 

“He woke up, in a way of speakin’, 
with a jump and turned his old eyes 
our way. And how old they did look, 
and the rest of him, too. 

‘*Breakfast!’ he says, slow. ‘Don’t 
talk breakfast to me! Ill never eat 
again in this world.’ 

“*VYes, yes, you will, too,’ says I. 
‘If you taste them fried clams of 
Sarah’s you'll eat a whole lot. If you 
don't, you'll be the fust one.’ 

“But he only shook his head. ‘Wait,’ 
he says; ‘wait. I’ve got somethin’ to 
say fust. Somethin’ to say to both of 
you, and to Sarah in partic’lar. I've 
had a warnin’, and IT want to clear my 
conscience afore I die. I’ve promised 
the dead I'd do it, and I’m goin’ to. Set 
down and listen.’ 
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Cobb looked us both 





callin’ my 
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been a bad man. 
» by all that was good 
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‘ve said vou 
roin’ to ask a 
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own child, 
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oath.” And I 


And you know how I've kept 
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just set and 


roaned again and 


be peo $ woke up and, as 


ure as I’m 
heard Cap'n 


just as he snored 
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I knew it in a minute, but I got 
up and went all round my 


knees and swore to 
a pen and ink 
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scr led a few lines and passed the 
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ufacturer of lithographs and a solicitor 


of advertising; farther removed were a 
young woman who had taken a cor 
respondence course in ad writing, and a 
boy from the printer’s with some special 
proof to be ©. WK.’d and brought back 
without delay. 

The door opened, and a salesman of 
celluloid novelties came ou The ma 
ker of lithographs went in. Now that 
there was but one man between him and 
the fateful door, Bailey's fingers began 
to drum more nervously on the port 
folio he carried. The solicitor of ad 
vertising watched him half-tolerantly, 
shrewd understanding in his’ frank 
survey. 

When the seller of space passed in 
to the buver of space his manner 
changed instantly from unconscious pat 
ronage to something Bailey could not 
quite define; only, he inferred from it 
that the young man’s pi 
not tl 
he ha 
business for it from the great packing 
firm. Still—faint hope or otherwise 





‘ation was 


\ 
l at best but faint hope of vetting 


the voung man felt that contempt of 
the artist which all men but the ex 
ceptionally cultured feel, whether the 
admit it or n 

Raile ould tell hen the youn 
man came ort, that his call had been 
fruitless. Nevertheless, he looked at 
bailey with the same half-amused ait 


of patronage he had worn before bein 











did his failure to 
seem to depress 
envied him, mo- 
-rubber quality 
a man must have 
or cultivate if he would go a-soliciting. 
And then! He became aware that he 
was awaited within. 

He cleared his throat as he entered, 


and the man at the desk 





some degree 


looked up from 
the letter he was reading; this was a 
careful habit of his, cultivated so that 
no one might come in and, seeing him 
waiting, suppose that seconds were of 
e to him. 

“Well?” he said briskly. 

-ared his throat again. ‘Aly 

, 


‘| 
name is Howison,” he said, “Bailey 


Bailey « 
Howison, and I came to see if I couldn't 
sell you a picture for vour next year’s 
calendar.” 

Instantly the advertising manager 
looked uninterested. “*We order or buy 
all those pictures from well-known 
men, he said, “their reputation is a 
part of the ad.” 

“I know,” faltered Bailey, “but I 
thought I'd Ty. You see, tl i ¢ 
thing different * And he began to 
untie his portfolio. 

“We dont wi 
the manager 


wound out Vv 














prom 
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vhat our public want, and 
we keep giving it to ‘em.’ 


Bailev hesitated in his fumbling with 
the stri “Then it’s no to sl] 
oO * he egan 
Phe <¢ ( n h \ oul 
) ( i 
moved by an impulse obvi 
passionate, he ed | ! n 
to retie his strin: 


"¢ 1 ° 
“What vou got? Children 
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Bailey could feel the scorn of his 
senselessness battling, in that other man, 
with the pity of his helplessness in a 
hard world. Lord! It was tough 
being a pathetic object to this clever, 
successful man of like years with his 
own! And he must be strikingly “out 
of it” if he could thus quickly arrest 
the gentleness in this brisk man, hard- 
ened *in curt dismissal. 

“Nobody ever——” began the other 
man in his accustomed manner. Then, 
recollecting himself: “We never use 
anything but pictures of women. It 
seems to be all the people want.” 

“T know,” said Bailey. He seemed 
to know a great deal that was not 
cheering, and his voice plainly told as 
much. 

“Queer thing, public fancy,” allowed 
the other man, though not with the 
fervor of arraignment Bailey was ac- 
customed to on that subject from men 
of another sort. 

Yes, Bailey could have launched into 
eloquence on this theme, but he for- 
bore. 

“Ever sold any advertising pictures ?” 
asked the man of affairs. 

“No; this is the first time I ever 
tried.” There was something in the 
way this admission was made that con- 
veyed a great deal of information. 

“It’s a limited field for a painter. 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Let’s see what you have.” 

Bailey hesitated, then untied the 
string, and showed his water-colors. 
The other man was obviously not im- 
pressed, but he did not say so. What 
he did say was: 

“H’m! Those are nice—very nice. But 
a little too nice for the big public that 
advertising caters to, don’t you think ?” 

“And not ‘nice’ enough for the small 
public that buys paintings,” added Bai- 
ley, with bitterness. “It’s a deep hole 
—between two stools.” 

“Yes, | guess it is. But, you know, 
it’s a principle of some advertisers that 
there’s a market for anything that’s 
made or can be made—if you only find 
it,” 

“But how shall I find mine? I can’t 
advertise.” 


“Well, not regularly, you can’t. But 
there are other ways—‘professional’ 
ways, you know.” 

Bailey Howison shook his head, and 
began to retie his portfolio. ‘I’m no 
good at that sort of thing. I can paint 
a little, but I can’t ‘hawk’ worth a cent.” 
There was as much pride as regret in 
this last admission. 

““Hawking’ is a separate science,” 
said the other man. “Not many pro- 
ducers have it; they have to hire it done 
for them. You ought to go into part- 
nership—— 

“Half of nothing would hardly tempt 
a partner,” Dailey interposed, trying to 
smile. 

“Some partners it would—if you got 
one of the ‘promoting’ kind. There are 
men, you know, who like nothing better 
than to get hold of an apparently hope- 
less proposition and make it go with 
a rush. Why, one of those fellows 
could get people to stand with their 
tongues hangin’ out, on your front 
door-step, beggin’ for a chance to buy 
your pictures—sure, he could! It isn’t 
that there’s anything the matter with 
your pictures that you are—the way 
you are; it’s just that people don’t know 
they want them. You need a_per- 
suader !”’ 

Bailey looked eagerly interested for a 
moment; then the light died out of his 
face and he shook his head despair- 
ingly. 

“T guess a man who can do that’s 
got bigger fish to fry than he could 
find in the art game,” he ‘said sar- 
donically. 

“Well, maybe; but I'll tell you what 
you can do if you want to. The man- 
ager of a concern that does a lot of 
framing for us was telling me some 
ereat stuff the other day about ‘the art 
game, as you call it. If you feel like 
doing it you might go over to see him, 
and ask him for the address of that ‘art 
agent’ he was telling me about. Ask 
for Mr. Parkus, and tell him I sent 
you.” 

Not because he hoped to reap any 
advantage from a visit to the frame 
factory, but because it would not seem 
polite to refuse after this show of un- 
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expected interest from a stranger, Bai- 
ley took the card proffered him and said 
he would go. He thanked the adver- 
tising manager, laughingly promised 
him a water-color “before the boom,” 
and took his departure. 

At the door of the big office building 
he stood for a moment, pondering, 
while two or three busy brokers and 
others who did their pondering as they 
ran, nearly knocked him down in their 
haste to get somewhere. 

Then, deciding that since he had his 
portfolio with him he might as well go 
to see Mr. Parkus now, he walked 
north in La Salle Street for several 
blocks, swung himself on a west-bound 
car, and in fifteen minutes was facing 
the man he had come to see. 

The factory was a big one. In ad- 
dition to manufacturing hundreds of 
varieties of picture frames which it sold 
to the wholesale and retail framing 
trade, it did a huge business in “filled 
frames,” of which it disposed in lots of 
a thousand, sometimes, to department 
stores and “art agents.” For the “fill- 
ing” it bought cheap, popular litho- 
graphs, colored photographs, and the 
like, but also it employed a corps of 
“artists” to paint originals. There was 
a large demand for these, and a line of 
them, 24 x 32 inches, on a canvas regu- 
larly stretched and ready for framing, 
was very popular with the trade at 
twenty-three dollars a hundred. 

Mr. Parkus showed one of these to 
Bailey. “They cost us eight cents 
apiece,” he said, “and we can hardly 
supply the demand for them.” 

Bailey gasped his astonishment. 
“Who buys them?” he asked. 

“Oh, a good many of them go to 
South America, but a lot more are ab 
sorbed in our own rural communities. 
One of these, in a gilt frame that costs 
the agent about twenty-seven cents, 
fetches as high as twenty dollars, often, 
in a mining community. It’s a fairish 
sort of profit, you see, even when you 
count the high selling cost.” 

“T should think it was a penitentiary 
degree of profit.” commented Bailey in- 
dignantly, forgetting his manners in his 
righteous ire 
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Mr. Parkus smiled  indulgently. 
“Why?” he asked. “There’s no law 
which fixes the price that may be asked 
for a picture; it’s worth all you can 
get for it. Probably some of these 
landscapes in gilt frames come as near 
to being worth twenty dollars to the 
families that buy them, as some of Mr. 
Sargent’s portraits, say, come to being 
worth twenty thousand dollars to the 
people that order them. The paint and 
canvas in these pictures of ours are 
worth nearly as much as the paint and 
canvas in ‘The Gleaners,’ for instance; 
the difference is in what you think of 
the painters, and some folks’d rather 
have one of these than a Millet. Then 
why is it a crime to sell these? They 
say Sargent can practically paint a por- 
trait, sometimes, in fifteen minutes ; that 
is, in fifteen minutes he can put in that 
part of a portrait which makes it fetch 
twenty thousand dollars instead of two 
thousand, or two hundred, or twenty. 
If people feel that it’s right to pay him 
a fortune for those fifteen minutes’ 
work, why should they think it wrong 
for other people, with other ideas of 
beauty, to pay twenty dollars for one 
of these?” 

“But the artist doesn’t get this,” ob- 
jected Bailey. “It’s the agent.” 

“Well, is that very different from the 
way things are apportioned between 
you painters and the art dealers that 
handle your work and get you com- 
missions? Don’t they take most of the 
profits 7” 

Yes, Bailey had to admit that they 
did—in the case of the rising men, es- 
pecially. 

“Well, then °” 

Bailey laughed. ‘How do the paint- 
ers of your—job lots feel about it?” he 
asked. 

“Perfectly satisfied! And quite scorn- 
ful, for the most part, of lots of men 
who think themselves great artists and 
our painters the scum of the earth. Our 
painters have no expenses; they work 
in our factory, with our materials; and 
they have a certain income, regulated 
only by their industry; if they work 
hard they can make forty dollars a 
week. How many fellows with pink-tea 
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studios and European educations are 
sure of that much?” 

Not many, Bailey opined. 

“Those fellows sell an occasional pic- 
ture for several hundred dollars,” pur- 
sued Mr. Parkus, “but I'll bet most o’ 
them, if it wasn’t for their professional 
pride and all that, would rather sell a 
picture every week, sure, for twenty- 
five dollars. They’re figuring, though, 
on keeping down the number of their 
pictures in the hope that that will keep 
up the price. 
some of their own idols—Re« 
and Rubens, for instance—who painted 
with both hands, and appren- 
tices’ paintings all through the noon re- 
when trade was brisk.” 

Bailey stared at Mr. Parkus in para- 
lyzed fascination, like a canary staring 
at a baleful-eyed cat. He had never 
heard so much heresy in the whole of 
his life before as he had heard this 
morning, and little chills of horror were 
running through him at the thought that 
such unashamed blasphemy could walk 
abroad unstruck by the avenging bolts 
of Heaven. 

One may shake one’s self free from 
that gripping paralvsis, and fly away; 
but one is never again the same as be- 
fore; the old scorn of that power is 
never possible again, and there has been 
a drain on one’s will-power that is not 
made up for by any experience-bought 
knowledge of the te mpte r’s methods. 

Bailey did not really 
card Mr. Parkus gave 
clusion of their interview, but he felt 
constrained by courtesy to take it.“ 


I guess they've forgotten 
mbrandt 


signed 


cess sometimes 


mean to use the 


very afternoon, though, he found him 
self on his way to present it—the port- 
folio of pictures still under his arm 


had, somehow, a feeling that 
if he went in he should be lost i here 
was still time to turn back. he flected 
Not vet had he cross¢ d the IX 1] icon 
that separated the earnest ve ne nen 
of his world hitherto—the men of great 
dreams and no income from the men 


who manufactured eight-cent oil-paint- 





ings for a comfortable weekly wage 
that enabled them to own small sub- 
urban homes, to raise sunflowers and 
garden truck, and—and families. 
Perhaps it was the pressure of unpaid 
bills in his pockets that made him des- 
perate. Perhaps it was a letter bearing 
a country postmark—a letter that said, 


among other things: 





: lose heart, Bailey, 1 ne- 
times | pretty hard. Of it’s 
1 old 1 t nr that 1 one het | es 

\ I cceed, exe pt me an 
ind ti l Se W in 1 ) es l 
VV 4 ul le ( ( I Lin T 
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VM hatev« r decide d him, he OT ened the 
walked in, as the 
him. The name of the 
man who invited the world to enter was 
\ugustus Galloway; the room 
he invited them into was a nondescript 
place, neither studio nor exhibition gal- 
lery; and himself, as Bailey 
took him in with one quick glance, was 


legend on 


the olass bade 


(seorge 


Galloway 


quite as nondescript. 
He was a tall, stooping, sallow old 
man, with high cheek-bones, deep- 


unken sharply aquiline features 
and a black mustache and 


dently dyed. He 


eves, 
imperial, evi 
wore, to Bailey’s di 

velveteen coat, a 


gust, a claret colored 


1 
and a velvet cap 


painters wear—in ma 


such a 
razine picture 

He was talking to a caller when Bailey 
the 


came in, and bevond a glance a 
oli him 


oung man with the portfolio, pai 
no attention for several minutes, during 
which Bailey 


1 


took a careful inventory of 
the room. 

To begin with, it had burlap-covered 
walls of an old-gold shade that made 
a truly excellent background for pic 


ture ()nlv—there were no pictures 
\ lot a) empty o lt tran stood 
around, but on the wal { e wa 
nothing but what Bail denominated 
t p ( of tin O1 ( 1 
ment-store assecal 
here wa a_ battered-looki ce 
corner, with a tabouret b couch 
‘ 1 on 1 l | rl h 1 d i 
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He had begun to make a little prog- 
ress, when he undid it all by reminding 
Bailey what Turner said to the woman 
who complained that she never saw 
such sunsets as he painted. “Oh!” 
groaned Bailey, who had the intoler- 
ance of youth and inexperience for the 
trite, the twice-told, the common. “Soon 
he'll tell me about Whistler mixing his 
colors with brains; perhaps he'll even 
; 





explain ‘Rembrandt lighting’ to me by 
informing me that Rembrandt was born 
in a mill! And then, of course, he’ll 
ell me what Mark 7 1 said about 
lichel lo. P ns » use one of 
thes a | 1 to n 
{ I Ol . 
( felt himself losi l 
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make ‘em kn t] but I can iil 
tell y lething about I've been 
elli ] res to the abe oF s f t 
twenty-five year pictures like Parkus 


showed vou, and some others—and I'm 


tired of it. I’ve seen all the world and 
made every nationality of men buy pic- 


tures they thought they didn’t want, 
till f got hold of them. I still like the 
but I want to try a new way— 

ant a fer trial for my skill—to go 


up against something more exciting— 
not for the money but for the fun— 
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sured Galloway, trying not to seem 
injured by the implication, “nothing 
reprehensible—of course not! but a lit- 
tle legitimate excitement for me, and 
for you, and for a lot of people who'd 
die of inanition if it wasn't for a few 
fellows like me to stir things up and 
make life interesting. 

“Now, all you've got to do in t 
business is to paint water-colors. Paint 


anything you like—I can make ‘em buy 
it—and every Saturday night vou draw 
fifty dollars. How’s that strike you?” 
It struck Bailey prett ha but he 
tried not to say so. “I'll take it,” .] 
agreed, with some show of reluctance 
and condescension which tickle Gall 


way immensely and deceived him not a 
whit. 

“Got the spirit of the game already, 
he has!” the old man chuckled delig rht- 
edly when the door had closed on his 


new employee. 


ITT. 


“Vou'd better work in the factory,” 
Galloway had said. “Ill get Parkus to 
fix a place for you, and as fast as you 
get the pictures done they can be 
framed up and sent down to me.” 

Bailey, accordingly, went to work. 
The sting of the f factory was somewhat 
soothed by Galloway’s cash purchase 
of about three score pictures Bailey had 
on hand—all he had, in fact, except his 
half-dozen treasures from which, now 
that prosperity was coquetting with him, 
he would not part; these alone should 
represent, some future day, “the early 
works of Bailey Howison,” for which 
collectors would pay vast sums. 

For the pres« - though, Bailey How- 
one was under an eclipse; while his 
contract with Galloway ag d he was to 
sign ‘his pictures “Angelo Amati,” and 
to date them Roma or Venezia or 
Schevenin ven, eighteen-hundred-and- 
st metl 1ing-or-other. 

“Ey - been to Venice—to Holland: 
Galen asked. 
never had. 
doesn’t matter. 


No, Bailey 
“Oh, well, 
other painters have. 
their things and get the lay o’ the land. 








Lots of 
Kind o’ look over 





Boats with colored sails are an awful 
good stunt; so are windmills.” 
Galloway's haste to get together a 
hundred paintings was urgent, so Bailev 
applied himself with unremitting indus- 
try for a month, and brought the num- 
ber well beyond the required mark. He 
had said, when the bargain was made, 
that he thought he could do two pic- 
a day, and he found this easier 
dared to hope. Moreover, 
s ignominious when he re- 
membered what a fellow he knew had 
told him about studying portrait-paint- 
I le his students 
vo portraits a da painting and 
repainting the same subject until a lik 





ness was struck. 

‘The only difference,” Bailey told 
himself, “is that they scrape off the fail- 
ures and sign only the good one; I sign 
them all, but my name’s not involved, 
and Galloway says no one knows the 
successful from the unsuccessful, any 
way, so here goes!” 

The days were not very long, but 
they were almost uniformly bright, and 
he painted so steadily that when night 
came he was exhausted. It was several 
weeks before he was down-town again, 
and then he was startled by the change 
in Galloway's “studio.” 

The “tinware” was gone; gone were 
the Gibson pillows, the Smyrna rugs. 
In their places was what Galloway 
cheerfully described as “another grade 
of junk.” Ther * were smelly, badly 
worn Oriental rugs, with holes in them 
you could put your fist through 


“picked up while I was traveling en 


47 - 1 1) e 7 17 ¢ 
caravan througn tersia rl Wat ( 
plained, with a wicked twinkle; ther 
were battered br s and copper 


“souvenirs of my life in Russia ;’ there 
were sundry pieces of worm-eaten fu 
niture—“worms working to order, on 
union-scale wages,’ Galloway whispered 
in a stage aside. 
“This lamp I stole from a mosque in 
sav, bov, where the devil was. ths 
mosque I stole this lamp from?” 
Bailey could only wonder and admire 
the transformation was so complete and 
skilfully accomplished 


‘It’s been great fun,” Galloway con- 
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fided, “and when I get through here it'll 
be more fun to sell out at a profit and 
provide hand-made histories with every- 
thing. How d’ye like your pictures in 
this richly reminiscent atmosphere ?” 

The old-gold walls were hung with 
water-colors uniformly signed “Angelo 
Amati,’ and Jailey’s eyes swept the 
collection quite approvingly. 

“Look pretty good, don’t they ?’’ Gal- 
loway asked beamingly. ‘And look 
here !”’ 

He shoved Bailey into a seat beneath 
the one good light in the dim room 
and thrust a pamphlet and a newspaper 
into his hands. “Read those,” he said 
delightedly. 

The pamphlet was beautifully gotten 
up on the best possible imitation of 
hand-made paper. It contained a cata- 
logue of one hundred and twenty-one 
water-color paintings by “the late \n- 
velo Amati,” which had been collected 
through a score of years by Mr. George 
\ugustus Galloway. Each painting 
was numbered and named, and for each 
there was a brief account of its previ- 
ous owners and the prices—always in- 
creasing—at which it had changed 
hands. 

“Neat—eh ?” said Galloway, watching 
with keen interest the changing expres- 
sions on Bailey’s face. 

The newspaper was two days old, 
and Bailey had read its head-lines but 
not its “art gossip”; it was to a column 
of the latter that Galloway directed his 
attention. The article was headed: “An 
Art Event Out of the Ordinary,” and 
went on as follows: 


The celebrated collector of water-col 
Mr. George Augustus Galloway, 1s in ¢ 
cago for a short stay, brought hither by an 
mportant sale of some of his most cl 


ished pictures 

For thirty-five years Mr. Galloway ha 
been a dealer in art, with a reputation ex 
tending all over Europe, and there is hardly 
fine gallery in Britain or on the Continent 
that has not made some of its purchase 
through him. He is particularly noted for 
| prophetic qualities, and has forecast more 

ig reputations than any other one man 
line of work About twenty years ago, 
Rome, Mr. Galloway became acquainted 
vith the water-colors of the then quite un 
known artist, Angelo Amati. Convinced, at 
that this young man’s work was des 
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tined to great success, Mr. Galloway began 
buying it, both from the artist himself and 
from collectors who had it and were willing 
to part with it at what they then thought a 
fancy price. Through all these years Mr. 
Galloway has almost never sold one of his 
Amatis, but has kept adding to them until 
now he has a superb collection. Meanwhile, 
the demand for Amati’s pictures has grown 
world-wide, and Mr. Galloway has a fortune 
represented in that artist’s work alone. 

Then followed an elaborate account 
of “the late Amati,” and of his untimely 
taking-off, only two years ago; and a 
sketch of Mr. Galloway, glowing with 
adjectives of the “picturesque,” “inter- 
esting,” “quaintly characteristic” sort. 

Bailey was speechless with astonish- 
ment as he laid the paper down. Final- 
ly, “Who ever thought of all those 
things ?” he asked wonderingly. 

“IT did,’ answered Galloway glee- 
fully. 

“But how did they get in this pa- 
per?” 

“Why, I told them to the lady art 
editor, of course.” 

“And she believed you?” 

“Sure, she believed me! If you could 
have heard me tell it you would have 
believed me.” 

“Could a woman be art editor of a 
great metropolitan daily and not know 
there had been no water-color artist 
named Amati?” 

“How could she know? Contem- 
porary artists are the hardest things on 
earth to keep track of or to account 
for, unless you've lived all your life 
in an atmosphere where they're con- 
stantly talked about. And this nice 
woman used to write the advice column 
and edit the recipe department and di- 
rect the ‘daily hint from Paris’ on her 
paper before they promoted her to write 
about art. She does pretty well, con- 
sidering ; has picked up the lingo aston- 
ishingly, and knows it’s the caper to 
rave over Dutch art, and to sympathize 
with impressionism, and to canonize 
Whistler and jump on Bougereau, and 
burn incense before all the Barbizons 
and sniff at Tissot, and speak respect- 
fully of the pre-Raphaelites and patron- 
izingly of Doré and Munkacsy and 
Verestchagin, and all that. She’s really 
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a remarkable woman, to have learned 


so much in so short a time. But | can 
see how she did it: she’s so eager to 


learn!” 
Gradually 





; lloway talked, con- 
demnation gave place to condonation in 
Bailey Howison’s eyes. It was not pos- 
sible to sit and look at this genial man, 


with his childish delight in his own 
fabrications, and blame him as one 


would blame a mere vulgar liar. He 





at an auction, one d perfectly absurd 
figure, don’t you know!’ Come down, 
some day when it’s too da k to paint, 


and watch ‘em ‘pic 

“Perhaps I'd better not paint any 
more till you se how these gO,’ Dailey 
suggested faintly. 

Galloway looked at him with a deeply 
hurt expression on his odd face. 

“Go?” he said. “Why, boy, they're a 
good as gone, right now. 
of faith have you got in your promoter, 
anyhow ?” 
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way, in his velveteen coat and cap, arose 
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and lifted a protesting hand. His voice 
was choked with feeling and his face 
was the embodiment of gentle reproach 
as he said: 

“Stop! This is not a fire sale. I did 
not bring this collection of paintings 
here to be insulted. I know, sir, you 
intended no insult, but to me, who know 
the history of that picture, it really 
[ had been told that Chi- 
cago is a recognized center of the Amati 
cult—that here, even more than in New 
York or Boston or Philadelphia, | 
should find instant appreciation for my 
treasures. This is a small picture, [ll 
admit, but we do not buy art by the 
yard, you know. Unless the bidding 
can start at two hundred and fifty dol 
lars, I shall have to bid this litthe gem 
in, myself.” 

Accordingly, much abashed and, lik 
Pilate, willmg to justify himself, the 
original bidder not only doubled his 
opening figure, but kept at it until the 
gem was knocked down to him for four 
hundred dollars. 

Bailey's eyes were round as saucers 
when he sought Galloway, after the 
auction. 


seems such, 


} 
1 
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In lleaven’s name,” he cried, “what 


are you going to do with all your 
money 7" 

Galloway looked the delight he felt at 
this tribute to his genius. 

“Oh, as to that,” he said, “I don’t 
know—don't care. The monev's not 


much to me—there’s so little I want 

that itll buy—it’s the fun of swinging 

this thing that pays me. Boy,” he went 

on, “once I knew a saloon-keeper who 
bi 


had a_ reputation for robbing _ his 
patrons; they were mostly cattlemen 
from the far West who, when they ld 
their cattle and got their ‘wad,’ made 


haste to ‘blow it.” ‘Well, my friend 
used to say, ‘ain't it a lot better for me 
to separate them boys from that money 


1 


quick, than to let ‘em take a week to 


eet rid of it? Think of the orgies of 
that week! Think of the damage to 


their constitootions! Whereas, after 
one night in my place, they sober up 
and go home. I tell vou, there’s more 
than one kind of a temperance worker 
an’ philanthropist,’ he used to say.” 
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At Christmas, Bailey went down 
home and married the girl. Galloway’s 
wedding-present was a check for a 
thousand dollars. Bailey felt entitled 
to the check, and yet he was—for so 
supine and characterless a young man 
—singularly just in his acceptance of 
the situation. He never lost his head 
and fell to imagining that there was 
anything in his pictures the world pant- 
ed to possess, nor deceived himself into 
thinking he could do for himself some 
day what Galloway was now doing in 
the money-making line. Rather, the 
whole affair had on him the opposite 
effect and, more than he ever had _ be- 
fore this experience opened his eyes to 
the freakishness of the picture-buying 
public, he despaired of “going against 
the game,’ as he put it, on his own 
account. 

He had his seasons of wishing the 
producer's profits were more nearly 
equivalent to the promoter’s, but in the 


11 


main he really did not feel that they 
] 


should be; for Galloway was a genius, 
in Bailey's accounting, and he himself 
was W i, a gor d deal less. Perhaps 


it was the very ease with which he was 
able to fall into the role of “day-laborer 
in water-colors” that disabused his mind 
of any last, lingering germs of the 
genius idea. Perhaps it was the full- 
fed feeling consequent on fifty dollars 
as distinguished from nothing a week, 
that made him disinclined for further 
diet of dreams. However it was accom- 
plished, he became a Philistine of the 
Philistines; only, instead of being in- 
tense, aggressive, as he had been when 
arrayed against Philistia, he was indif- 
ferent, entirely non-combative, satisfied 
to leave the whole world to its own 
destruction so long as it left him to his 
comparative ease—and his new flat. 
After he and the girl were settled 
in their flat and had established pleas- 
ant practises of theatergoing and down- 
town suppers and other things which 
gave him as well as her immense satis- 
faction, Galloway went out quite often 
on their quiet evenings, to spend an 
hour or two with them. He was an 
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incongruous figure in the midst of their 
spick-and-span newness, but he seemed 
unaware of any incongruity, and talked 
fascinatingly to them about his experi- 
ences in many lands. 

At first, the girl showed plainly by 
her manner that she thought him, in 
spite of all Bailey might say to the con- 
trary, a usurper of their rightful for- 
tune. But Galloway set himself to over- 
come this, with the same sincere liking 
for the task that he always had in meet- 
ing and surmounting prejudice. He 
never went to the flat without taking 
something for it that he knew they 
wanted; now it was a copper chafing- 
dish in which he showed the girl sev- 
eral Spanish ways of cooking eggs; 
now it was a quaint Italian coffee-pot 
he had found for her in a curio-shop, 
an odd-shaped thing of china with Tal- 
leyrand’s recipe for making coffee 
printed around its slim top and _ fat 
middle. He gave a tea for her at the 
refurbished studio and presented his 
guests to “Mrs. Howison, the wiie of 
one of our distirguished young artists,” 
and everybody v as very respect.ul, and 
appeared to know all about Mr. Howi- 
son’s works. 

One February day, before Bailey was 
home from the factory where the manu- 
facture of “Amatis’” was going rapidly 
forward, preparatory to a campaign in 
Pittsburg, the old man came plodding 
through the icy slush to the door of 
the Howisons’ apartment. He carried 
an awkward bundle, which proved to 
contain a carved teakwood tabouret. 

“Why didn’t you let them send this 
heavy thing?” reproached the girl, when 
she took it from him. 

“Humph!” he retorted. “When I 
give presents I want to give ’em—not 
let some three-dollar-a-week delivery- 
boy have all the fun I paid for! I want 
to set ’em right in front of their owners, 
and watch ’em untie the string and take 
the paper off; I want to see by the ex- 
pression of their faces if they really like 
the thing.” 

They busied themselves about finding 
the best place for the new possession, 
and about what to put on it, and when 
she went to the kitchen to get the sim- 





ple dinner, he followed, and offered to 
show her how a wonderful Swiss cook 
he once knew prepared steak for broil- 
ing, and how to compound a French 
dressing for salad “with five kinds of 
pepper in it.” 

“You're such a home-man, it’s a pity 
you haven't a home of your own,” she 
said, watching him as he moved deftly 
to and fro with one of her gingham 
aprons tied grotesquely about his waist. 

I‘or a moment he did not answer, and 
she feared he was offended, hurt. 

“No!” he said at last, quite sharply; 
and again, more gently, wistfully: “No! 
[ don't fit into the home scheme at all. 
I'm a vagabond, a rover, a foot-loose- 
and-fancy-free fellow; seems like I’m 
no sooner settled any place than I want 
to move on—always on. I’m tired of 
this place, right now; I want to go to 
a new town and try a new game on 
new people. I don't know what’s in my 
blood, but I keep wanting to make peo- 
ple do things they think they don’t want 
to do—to make them want to do things 
nobody else can make them want to do. 
I suppose if I had a wife and family, 
I couldn't resist trying to sell them 
something they didn’t want, at a price / 
couldn't afford to have them pay! Sure, 
I would!” he repeated, kindling with 
delight in this whimsical conception. 
“I'd go to the door some day and sell 
‘em a masterpiece, just to see if I could! 
And they'd buy it—yes, they would! 
And then I’d never be interested in 
them any more, because I'd know | 
could do it, and I’d be wandering away 
and—and looking for a new family to 
try it on!” 

There was something so tragic, even 
in his conscious absurdity, that the girl 
did not laugh. 

“Well,” she said, after a brief pause, 
“you've never tried to sell me any- 
thing!” 

“No,” he granted her, “but I’ve often 
wondered if I could. If I could sell you 


an Amati, now, I believe I could die 
happy.” 
Then they both laughed. “Suppose 


you agree to stay here till you’ve done 
it?’ she said affectionately. 


And he said he would. They heard 
























Bailey’s key in the front door, as he 
yromised, and he cautioned her against 
] , g 
telling of their bargain. 


Va. 


The auctions of Amatis stopped at a 
discreet time, but for some weeks after 
ward there were still a “few extra 
choice specimens” to be coaxed from the 
collector if one approached him just 
right in his studio. The main industry 
of these weeks, though, was centered 
in preparations for Pittsburg. 





Meanwhile, oftener than not when he 
vent to the little Hat, the old man had 
to devote himself to the cheering of a 
virl all but inconsolably homesick. The 


novelty of her new life had worn off 
and the routine ot it 


dear because so familiar, so the days 


lad not yet become 


were long and full of wishfulness for 
far-away friends and scenes. Many a 
time, in the gray gloaming when the 
cozy lamps should have been lighted 


and were not, a tear-drenched little las- 
sie would open the d 
looking old man with a bag of Bermuda 
onions in his hand, a can of Spanish 
peppers protruding from one coat pock- 
et, and an earthen casserole under his 
arm. 

It was about this time that, one day 
when Bailey was at work, the old man 
appeared in the factory and sat for a 
while in what Bailey called his “pack- 
ing-box,” watching him work. 

“Tell you what | want you to paint 
for me, boy,” he said presently. “How 
are you about painting from memory 2” 

“Depends on the memory,” Bailey re- 
turned, parrying. 

“Well, now, take thy 
instance—your old home. 
paint it?” 

“Sure!” 


oor for a strange 
1 


old home, for 
Could you 


“How about the girl’s? 

“Easy !” 

“Then I want vou to paint hers for 
me. It’s to be a surprise for her 
I think itll help her through some o’ 
these homesick days. [But it’s to be a 
surprise, mind you!” 

Bailey was delighted to do this, and 
the next day, the painting, unsignued, 

re] 
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was delivered to Galloway, charmingly 
framed and ready for hanging. 

On the day following, Mrs. Howison 
accepted an invitation to pour tea for 
some people who were coming to the 
studio to look at some of the “extra 
choice” Amiatis. 

No one but Galloway was there when 
she arrived, and they chatted happily 
for fifteen minutes or so. Most of the 
Amatis were gone from the old-gold 
walls, and she asked him jokingly which 
of those remaining he thought he could 
consent to part with that afternoon. 

Well, he thought he might give up 
that gem of the Grand Canal, if the 
inducement were sufficient. 

“*Tisn’t as if the subject were inac- 
cessible and couldn't be painted again,” 
he murmured mischievously. 

Then, “Tl tell you what I am going 
to do—or try to do,” he said, as if sud- 
denly remembering. “A boy I know 
a struggling voung artist—has heard of 
my success with these Amati pictures 
and has sent me one of his to see if | 
can't sell it for him. Even the sale of 
one picture for a modest price would be 
a big lift to him, he savs. And if I can 
sell it, maybe | can sell others for him. 
See here! Pretty little thing, isn’t it?” 

He withdrew the picture from its 
wrappings and held it in a good light 
for her to see. 


“Why!” she cried, gasping with sur 
prise. “Why! Where does your 
friend live?” 

*Tn—in—why, he’s in Chicago, right 


now, but | believe he used to live some- 
where in Ohio.” 

“T knew it—he must have lived near 
Cloverstown, or been in it, some time! 
For that’s, why”’——weeping and laugh 
ing all at once—‘that’s just a perfect 
picture of my old home! Yes, sir, the 
catalpa-trees in the side yard, and the 
trumpet-vine over the front piazza 
where—where Bailey and I—and—and 


all! I never saw anything like it!” 
“Well.” said Galloway, “isn’t that 


strange? And it really looks like it?” 
“Like it? Why, it is it! I’m sure it 
is. I wish Bailey could see it.” 
“He can, of course he can, unless it 
goes. this afternoon.” 
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prove disappointing—like the rest?” 
Mimi murmured. She shivered and 
bent over her brazier though the morn- 
ing was sweetly warm. “God pity poor 
little Mimi if she ever fell in love with 
aman! It would be a miracle.” 

The, Sleepless Creature had _ lived 
opposite for a week. He was writing 
a book or something, Mimi conjectured. 
He toiled as only a man can toil who 
has an unhurt brain, and who can for- 
get that this brain is attached to a body. 
His typewriter had come to be a part of 
the night-sounds of the Minimasacuma- 
cho, akin to the droning calls and beat- 
ing sticks of the blind masseurs. He 
was accustomed to walk out with his 
pipe in the mornings. Once she passed 
him in her rickshaw near the Shiba 
temple. He was in the graveyard of 
the Forty-seven Ronins, meditating ap- 
parently. He didn’t look at her, but 
smoked gravely among the tombs. 

She could have found out all about 
him in an hour at the legation, at the 
Imperial Hotel, or from his servants 
through her own, but she was afraid 
afraid lest her illusions be broken be- 
fore the picture was done. Her work 
was coming on apace. Days of glori- 
ous light endured. He posed mornings, 
in the only perfect way to pose, uncon- 
sciously, and Mimi had a glow in her 
brain as she neared the end. She drank 
much tea, tasted little flesh, slept fewer 
hours, and it was a sort of strained 
sleep that moved with dream events. 
All these were signs that her work 
was good and big, and burning up more 
tissue daily than she was building. 


[] 


His name was Buldo. Purely by ac- 
cident Mimi met him. They came face 
to face at the American legation, and 
in the intensity of the moment were in- 
troduced by the secretary to the envoy 
extraordinary, who was not so in the 


least. Passing out into the road to 
eether, Mimi was resigned, scarcely 
hopeful. She had never been impelled 


to paint the white men she had known. 
Buldo smoked and forgot to mention 
it. 





“You didn’t know that I was a 
neighbor of yours,” she said. “I have 
heard you working furiously o’ nights. 
That’s the right way to work. You 
can never work that way when you are 
famous. I think Nature loses all in- 
terest in a man who has won—and 
knows it! At least,’’ she added doubt- 
fully, it having occurred to her that the 
man might already have won his way, 
“it is hard for one to keep his grand 
sweeps of emotion when one’s meals 
are always ready and flunkies are ever 
at hand.’ 

He looked down at her queerly and 
ignored the whole matter. “So you've 
been a long time in Japan—and alone ?” 
he observed curiously. 

“Yes—years.”” 

“What for °”’ 

“T paint.” 

“Are you going to stay here always 
and paint?” 

“It is just as [ feel,” she answered. 
“Sometimes I[ think I should never 
be happy back there again—I mean in 
the States. Besides New York seems 
to think I can’t do anything but Jap- 
anese sketches.” 

“Then you have won ina way, I take 
it?” 

“That’s just it. I have. won in a 
way.” 

He had an imperious fashion of 
dragging out facts from her and of 
refraining to divulge anything regard- 
ing himself, save that he was a corre- 
spondent; still they prospered together 
as grown-ups should—like little chil- 
dren. Within an hour he was sitting 
in her studio, and Mimi was telling him 
things quite amazingly. 

“T have always been alone,” she was 
saying. “I think I must be intensely 
strange in some way, possibly psychic. 
because I dream so many things and 
because they remain so vividly after- 
ward.” The picture she meant to put 
into words came clearer than ever be- 
fore to her mind with Buldo in the 
room. “I have always been alone,” 
she added raptly. “Once when I was 
so little that I couldn’t talk plainly— 
so little that you might have balanced 
me in your hand—my sister came to 






























me saying that my mother was dead. 
It was in the midst of the night. My 
sister was a big hysterical girl. She 
roused me from sleep and screamed it 
in the dark—then went away again. 
This was in the winter-time. They sent 
me away up into Canada to a farm- 
house there—when all was done at 
home. 

“I remember the deep snow and the 
gray sky and the nights. All around 
the farm there was what they called a 
‘pine-slashing’—stumps and naked 
burned trunks, pointing straight up like 
black skeleton fingers. It cut the wind 
into ribbons and made a constant moan- 
ing. And, oh, the nights were eternal! 
I was in a broad cold room, in that 
great creaking house, filled with hard- 
breathing men. I was all alone, and ] 
wore out all my fears there, until at last 
1 had no fears, only dreams that came 
in the night and lived with me all day. 
1 was not afraid, but the nights left me 
strange and different—so that I was 
never young afterward.” 

“T didn’t hear what that young chap 
at the legation said your name was,” 
Buldo remarked softly. “You make 
me think wonderful things. Won't you 
tell me more?” 

Mimi talked on in an intent jerky 
way. The man made her see clearly 
the things she described. She had been 
silent long, and there was a sense of 
emancipation in speaking to him 

She told how she had starved in 
Japan while waiting to get the decision 
from her first picture. In the last how, 
before the mail was delivered, it was 
borne to her that she did not care- 
the apathy that begins death. There 
was no pain after that, she said; nor 
any great joy when she opened the let 
ter to find that she had won. 

“Why, Alr. Buldo,” she exclaimed in 
a sudden startled way, “I haven't told 
these things to a living soul before, and 
I've only known you—— 

“Haven't you ever known a man?” 
Buldo inquired. THis voice was dull, as 
if the woman had exhausted his emo- 
tions. 

Mimi shook her head. “I shouldn't 
have wanted a man’s help,” she said. 
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He arose. “You have carried me off 
my feet,” he declared briefly at the 
door. “I didn’t know that there was 
anybody like you in the world. You've 
blown clear inside of me a big range 
of mountains that have always been 
covered with mists before. I’m going 
across the street to think.” 

She did not see him again that aft- 
ernoon. A misty rain fell in the night, 
and she heard his typewriter drumming 
across the open. It seemed to Mimi 
as if a lid was lifted from the top of 
her skull—as if every click of the keys 
fell upon her bare ganglion. She did 
not want to sleep. She felt that given 
sunlight she could breathe upon it and 
a masterpiece would be created. Iler 
every vein was dilated; her every sense 
exquisitely animate, every lamp of her 
being radiant. She seemed a queenly 
cosmos swinging in the orb of Alcyone 
himself. 


rad. 


Mimi led him early to the suburb, 
Kameido, where the wistaria gardens 
are. It became the tryst. Mimi in- 
sisted on meeting him there once— 
when they might have hailed each other 
across the street and gone thither 
hand in hand. Upon the top of a knoll 
in Kameido, there is a little tea-house 
that was once a temple: and by the side 
of the temple is a great old camphor- 
wood-tree with a round bamboo table 
on the turf beneath; and all about 
everywhere was the wistaria like fallen 
handfuls of summer sky. 

It was the fifth day after their meet 
ing at the legation. Jor hours they 
had sat among the blue blooms at the 
little round table, worshiping each 
other without words. They drank 
ko-cha now, the black tea of China, 
with Olympian inspiration and the su- 
preme fragrance of that ancient soil 
in its leaves. The perfumed dusk 
thickened between their eyes, Mimi's 
teacup, her face, and her bare arm were 
marvels of pallor in the young night; 
and Mimi's eves were part of the night 
itseli—part of the flood of purple and 
diamonds which had swept into space. 
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Harrigan, of the Second Japanese 
Army, had come in from Liaoyang. It 
was evening when this word came, and 
Mimi sped forth, hatless, collarless. 
Overtaking a rickshaw and coolie on 
the Shiba road, she leaped in and bade 
him run faster, faster. At the hotel 
gate she left the vehicle and hurried 
through the fragrant grounds. 

Beech and Harrigan were absorbing 
whiffs of civilization in the billiard- 
room. They were blackened men, and 
tense-handed, from the saddle and the 
sun. The war was warm still in their 
eyes. They talked Liaoyang between 
billiard-shots, and a group of foreign- 
ers listened. 

Mimi burst in upon them—Mimi of 
the love miracle. She was indescriba- 
ble altogether—half a torrent, half a 
spirit. The souls of the men divined 
her story immediately, but their brains 
were slower. And their eyes were 
startled by this frail white creature in 
a dark silk waist, unfastened at the 
throat; her black hair dressed and 
wound seemingly by Mother Nature’s 
winds; her face refined in the whitest 
fires of earth; her eyes like twin suns 
behind smoked glass, and her lips—her 
lips like the mother of a Prophet. 

“Forgive me for rushing in here,” 
she gasped, halting before Harrigan, 
“but I had to come—to ask about Mr. 
Buldo!” 

Her voice thrilled little Beech espe- 
cially. The woman who loved Beech 
was across the world in a grove of 
baby Beeches. 

“Why, Buldo—splendid man, Bul- 
do,” said Harrigan nervously. 

“T know that.” cried the woman. 

sut is he alive?” 

“Alive—of course, alive!’ broke in 
Beech, who was first to perceive that 
her heart hung for the words. 

“There is no news to the contrary, 
I'm glad to say.” Harrigan declared. 
“You know, about ten days ago, Buldo 
shook our Japanese guard, as we all 
should have done, and went down into 
the fire-pits of the battle where the 
real fronts were goring each other.” 

“T haven’t heard anything,” Mimi 


“There have been no let- 
ters for weeks.” 
“We would have heard it—if Buldo 


whispered. 


were hurt,” Beech hastened to say. 
“And as I remember, Buldo said he 
Was coming in after the battle.” 

“Yew, yes,” Mimi panted. 

“The fact is,” Harrigan added, more 
deliberately, “there is small chance that 
the Japanese will let him take the field 
again—after that rousing coup of his. 
He broke away, you know—saw the 
real stuff. The Japanese think he has 
seen too much.” 

“He ought to be here in a day or 
two,” Beech enjoined, his eyes fixed in 
hungry contemplation upon the wom- 
an’s face. “There are two trains daily 
in from Sasebo, morning and night; 
and hospital and troop ships are 
crowding across the Japan Sea. We 
made exceptionally quick time—Harri- 
gan and I.” 

“Oh, you are both so good to me! | 
thank you!’ Mimi exclaimed suddenly, 
and was gone. 

Beech and Harrigan stared at each 
other—men of starving hearts. 

“Let us drink,” they said, drawing 
apart. 

And presently when they had drunk 
in silence, Harrigan looked down in 
deep trouble into his companion’s 
sterling countenance. 

“Beech,” he said, “you knew only 
what I knew—that Buldo hasn’t been 
seen nor heard of since the second day 
of the battle. You told her he wasn't 
hurt—and that he would be here——” 

“T couldn’t help it,” said the little 
man. “The light looked to be dying 
out of her eyes! The words were 
tranced out of me. I wasn’t myself 
when I looked at her. Mother of God, 
how marvelous is woman!” 

“Tl help you pray that what you 
said comes true,” said Harrigan. 





Mimi sped out into the dark, dri- 
ving away the rickshaw coolie who had 
brought her over. She wanted none of 
him, but must needs use her limbs, her 
lips, her mind. 

Buldo-san was not dead. He was on 
his way home to her. They would not 
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let him go back. She would sit at his 
knees and hear how Nippon brown 
merged into Russian gray and flowed 
red. 

So she hastened along, her heart 
brimming, and the coolie trailed behind 
with mutterings. He was paid, paid 
well, but he could not understand why 
any sane white woman should ride one 
way and walk the other. 

A half-grown moon whitened the 
roofs and roads and dimmed the stars. 
Somewhere a samisen played. Some- 
where a child laughed. Tokio, drained 
of her best and bravest blood, drowsed 
and brooded of Empire. <A vehicle 
dashed at top speed across the Shiba- 
ku ahead, a discord in its grinding 
wheels. Running, lingering, in a pas- 
sion of dreams, Mimi made her way 
out the broad road. There was thrill- 
ing warmth, as of a new life in her 
breast, and-her lips were full and parted 
to the night. 

Into the Minimasacuma-cho © she 
turned, and saw the faint light in her 
studio window. She had left the lamp 
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burning, but the wick low. Always, 
since that night a week ago, she had 
needed her lamps, as a child left alone. 

The door was open. Had she left it 
so? Coldness touched her flesh. Her 
head seemed rising, her limbs sinking. 
She looked in. There, as before, in the 
corner by the easel, where the shadows 
were thick from the low-turned lamp 
—he was sitting. 

She fell to the threshold. 


Mimi was lifted. It seemed to her 
that she was borne high, higher, up 
into the spaces crowded with stars, but 
her brain was repeating the words of 
the old Buddhist sage: “No, it does 
not mean that your lover is dead!” 
And it seemed, too, that a friendly lit- 
tle star came forth to meet her, touched 
her lips, and left them scarlet, burning. 

She felt the lean hard arms of flesh 
at last: and when she opened her eyes, 
Buldo’s face was bending over hers, 
shutting out the light. Their eyes were 
wedded, and he was whispering, 
“Miriam,” and yet again, “Miriam.” 


as 
CLARISSA 


| TOOK Clarissa for a walk, 
Of love I much desired to talk: 


She let me. 


The witching beauty of her face, 
Her look, her tone, her charm, her grace, 


Upset me. 


I wondered would she understand, 
\nd finally I took her hand; 


She let me. 


She cast on me the sweetest smiles, 


\nd straightway 


eset me. 


all ot Cupid's wiles 


When finally I craved the bliss 
Of sipping from her lips a kiss, 


She let me. 


She now prefers a grim dragoon! 
How could the fickle flirt so soon 


forget me? 
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the game. Not so the postmaster-gen-  petrated with so much daring and ease 
eral, however, and not the resi- that it deceived one of the cleverest and 
dent’s secretary, r. Meyer and = astutest Americans of cur day. 


1 


Mr. Loeb are both expert and enthusi- Last June Mr. Charles M. Schwab 


for Europe on t 


astic devotees of the game. Mr. Meyer © sailed 
is, indeed, an internat i) 
in Russia, Italy, and 
has been jor 


thusiastic conn the son of a very 
deed, his nai ‘ -friend of his. Mr. 
the game, in a manner which, thougl who is a pattern of good na- 
trivial, threatens t me permanent. ure, was, of rse, delighte: 

This fact is wortl word o1 f hi 


comment 
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Was B. in the possession of a few 
extra packs of cards? Did he arrange 
them deftly for A.? Were the cards 
marked? Was A. a conjurer? These 
are questions which I am utterly unable 
to answer, but I believe ‘that Mr. 
Schwab would have gone on with the 
game, in blind ignorance of the de- 
ception which was being played upon 
him, but for one preposterous error of 
judgment on the part of the son of his 
late lamented friend. 

Success had apparently gone to A.’s 
head like wine, and he was evidently 
convinced that he could perpetrate any 
outrage upon the good-natured steel 
king. Mr. Schwab had dealt and made 
it a heart, with the five top honors in 
hearts and the four top honors in dia- 
monds and clubs, and no spades. A. 
had doubled and Mr. Schwab had nat- 
urally redoubled. The farce went on 
until Mr. Schwab, in mild amazement, 
cried “enough.” 

Naturally, as my readers have long 
ago guessed, Mr. A. held the eight low 
hearts and the five top spades, so that 
he was bound to make two by cards. 
This was a little too much for even Mr. 
Schwab’s good nature, and the game 
broke up in a strained and awkward si- 
lence. . 

I was so curious to discover the meth- 
ods of this sharper that I challenged 
him to two rubbers—at much lower 
points—and rather expected that he 
would let me win, as the stakes were 
hardly worth his while, but I never won 
a game in the two rubbers which | 
played with him, nor did, afterward, 
Mr. K. or Mr. N., two “‘added starters” 
in the race to get experience. <A. actu- 
ally won twenty-seven straight rubbers 
and about two thousand three hundred 
dollars in eash. 

Some of the passengers—one of 
whom testified that these same gentle- 
men had crossed with him about a 
month before in the same easterly di- 
rection—urged Mr. Schwab not to pay 
A. a dollar until he had very carefully 
looked him up, but I believe that, after 
a little consideration of the matter, Mr. 
Schwab paid him all that he had stolen 
from him. 
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I am, I must confess, grateful to A. 
for one thing. He taught me the best 
way of playing double dummy I have 
ever seen. The trouble with the game 
is the inconvenience of changing seats, 
looking at your adversary’s dummy, 
leading from two sides of the board, 
etc., etc. 

A.’s solution of these difficulties was 


a very simple one. The player was 
always to lead and never the player’s 
dummy. For instance: I am dealing 


and my opponent is on my left. I 
look at my hand and make it and my 
opponent leads, unless he wishes to 
double, from his own hand, and before 
looking at his dummy. After his lead 
we lay down our dummies and proceed 
with the game. 

If I can’t make it in my own hand, 
I look at my dummy and make it—ac- 
cording to rule, that is, three aces is 
a compulsory no-trumper, otherwise | 
make it my longest suit. In case two 
of dummy’s suits are even, I make it 
the suit that totals the greatest number 
of pips. After I have made it, in dum- 
my, my opponent leads. The next hand 
my opponent will make it in his own 
hand and I will lead, or his dummy 
will make it and I will still lead from 
my hand. 

In other words, the players always 
lead and never the dummies. The play- 
ers alone can double and never the 
dummies. The players alone can deal 
and never the dummies. The players 
alone can declare no-trumps without 
three aces. The players must always 
lead before looking at their dummies. 

This makes the game a very simple, 
rapid, and amusing one. The only thing 
against this method of play is that the 
leader is often forced to lead at a dis- 
advantage, but, after all, the rule is as 
fair for one as for another, and it saves 
a lot of useless complications. 

I trust the reader will permit me to 
narrate one more example of the wiles 
of a professional gambler, as the story 
is an even more picturesque one than 
that in which the unfortunate Mr. 
Schwab was the hero on the Cecilie. 

On this particular occasion the shorn 
lamb, who was not protected from the 
























winds of misery, was Mr. H. D. Condie, 
the St. Louis merchant, who is a sound 
and careful player, and has played the 


game for eight years, both in this 
country and abroad. I will tell the story 
as Mr. Condie narrated it to me. 

He was coming down from Mackinac 
to Chicago on the steamer Northland, 
and was approached by a polite young 
man—they are usually young and al- 
ways polite—who asked him if he would 
make a fourth at bridge. Mr. Condie, 
not being in the humor of it, declined. 
The next morning, after breakfast, he 


asked him again, and this time Mr. 
Condie accepted, agreeing, however, 


to play only two rubbers. 

They thereupon went to the state- 
room of the stranger’s “fat and jolly” 
friend, where they found two men 
awaiting them. TFT ive-cent points were 
agreed upon, and the first rubber went 
against Mr, Condie by a close margin. 
On the second rubber he was twenty- 
four to nothing and one game in. 

It was Mr. Condie’s deal, and he was 
sitting west. His opponent to the left 
touched his arm just as the cards were 
being cut, and drew his attention to a 


passing boat alongside of them. With- 
out suspecting any fraud, he cut the 


pack which was returned to him and 
dealt the cards. He was staggered to 
see what a powerful hand he had dealt 
himself. His cards were: The six high- 
est diamonds; the three highest clubs; 
the three highest spades; and the lone 
king of hearts. 

He promptly declared a diamond and 
was promptly doubled by the leader, 
who, in turn, was promptly redoubled 
by Mr. Condie. At this point, third 
hand exposed the eight of diamonds 
and asked if Mr. Condie knew that that 
suit, meaning diamonds, was trumps? 

The dealer scanned his hand and saw 
that he had the six high trumps, and 
figured that, as third hand had one 
trump, the leader could not have more 
than six. The dealer complained, how 
ever, of the exposure, and told third 
hand that he did not care to see his 
cards and presumed that the leader did 
not cither. 


The leader, instead of doubling, of- 
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fered to bet Mr. Condie fifty dollars 
even that he would beat him to the odd 
trick. The bet was accepted, and the 
leader led the ace of hearts, capturing 
the dealer’s lone king. As it turned 
out the leader’s hand consisted of the 
six low diamonds and seven hearts to 
the ace, queen, jack, ten; no spades, 
and no clubs. Dummy went down with 
six spades to the jack, ten; one low 
heart, and six low clubs. 

As a matter of course, the leader had 
only to go on leading his hearts in or- 
der to win the odd trick and the fifty 
dollars. I suppose that, as Mr. Condie’s 
attention was called to the port-hole, a 
prepared pack had been deftly substi- 
tuted. Imagine the horror and chagrin 
in the camp of the enemy if Mr. Condie, 
being twenty-four and suspecting that 
all was not well in Denmark, had de- 
clared spades and scored up a small 
slam, the game, and the rubber. One 
cannot help hoping to live until such 
a golden chance to confuse the wicked 
is spread before one. 

As it was, Mr. Condie sadly paid his 
bet, and, with an increased respect for 
the wisdom of others, went on_ his 
weary way to his stateroom. 

Trick, or problem, hands at bridge 
are sometimes very ingenious and puz- 
zling, and I cannot forbear quoting a 
hand that was recently shown me and 
that caused me a night of agony and 
torment until I had finally mastered it. 
It bears a strong family resemblance 
to many other problem hands, in that 
the secret of it lies in forcing discards 
and taking advantage of the adver- 
saries’ cruel necessity for “baring” 
their suits. 

It is, I think, quite the most per- 
plexing and puzzling nine-card bridge 
problem that I have ever seen. I must, 
even before quoting it, apologize to my 
readers for the anguish which I am 
about to inflict upon them. I have ap- 
pended, at the end of this article, the 
key to the puzzle; but, so difficult is it 
that I have seen many, many good 
players unable to remember the solu- 
tion of it, even after it had been care- 
fully and minutely explained to them. 

Hearts are trumps. It is South’s turn 
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South has dealt and already 
There are nine cards 
and South, after care- 
them 
s that 


1 


trick 


to lead. 
made four tricks. 
left in each hand, 
fully examining his cards, 
to East and West, and an 

he can make all the rest of tl 


1 
shows 
nounce 


and a grand slam. This 
immediately challenged b 
considerable wager 1s 
South's capturing th 


out 
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three aces 


and a ki 


invited a married couple who were 
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On Sunday, toward afternoon-tea 
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is three 
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Note—Solution of the  nine-card 
heart problem, quoted in the body of 
this article. The italicised card wins 
the trick. 

Trick 1—King diamonds, jack, 3 
clubs, 6 diamonds. 

Trick 2—Ace diamonds, queen, 
spades, 7 diamonds. 

(If dummy discards a club here, he 
can easily be defeated. ) 


w 


Trick 3—2 diamonds, 10 clubs, jac/ 
hearts, 8 diamonds. 

(West would gain nothing by dis- 
carding a spade.) 

Trick 4—QOueen hearts, 8 spades, 2 
clubs, jack spades. 

(East cannot, of course, discard a 
diamond, or South, with his two aces 
as entries, can clean up a trick in dia- 
monds, after ruffing one round in dum 
my. West would gain nothing by dis- 
carding a club. South must discard a 
club: if he discards his 2 of spades, he 
is beaten to a certainty.) 

Trick 5—4 clubs, 9, ace, jack. 





Trick 6—3 diamonds, queen clubs, 
king hearts, 9 diamonds. 

(West would gain nothing by dis- 
carding a spade.) 

Trick 7—Ace hearts, 9 spades, 4 dia- 
monds, queen spades. 

(This is the crucial point of the prob- 
lem. If East discards his 1o of dia- 
monds South can discard his 2 of spades 
and make the ace of spades and _ the 
four of diamonds. If East, however, 
keeps his diamond, South must, of 
course, throw away his 4 of diamonds 
West, in the meanwhile, is in a very 


bad way. If he diseards his king of 
lubs, the 5 of clubs becomes good in 
dummy and must be made at once lf 
he discards his queen of spades, North 
has only to go over to the ace of spades 
in South's hand, and follow it up by 
naking his 2 of spades as well.) 

Trick 8—4 spades, 19, ace, king. 

Prick 9Q—2 spades, king clubs. 5 
‘lubs, 10 diamonds. 

The dealer takes all the tricks and 


wins his wager to score a grand slam. 


M* wealth is this: The wrench of soul 
When thou wert ta‘en; the long control 
So hardly won; contentedly 


To walk alone, nor 


My wealth is this: 


grudge Heav'n thee. 


One moment's space 


To dwell in memory on thy face, 


From all my thronged an 


l 
1 


hurried day 


To clutch this memory fast alway. 


Mv wealth is this: 


Neer may I see 


Thee here, but still unswerving], 
My spirit leaps to thine, so I, 


Exultant, time and 


space cle fy. 


Though land and sea of leaf and sail 
Be void, and flaming suns grow pale; 


E’en though earth 
I'll be with thee! 


ELIZABETH 


sink into the abyss, 
My wealth is this. 


(GRAEME [SARBOUR. 
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AMIESON had just 
settled himself by the 
fire. It was a night 
for one undoubtedly ; 
a hard bitter frost had 
covered the pavement 
with a glitter of ice as 
he came in from his 
dinner, and the starting of a blazé in 
his small grate had granted him the 
first satisfaction of his day. 
lle was discontented with life and 
with himself, but not with the excellent 
book of travels in his hand, the bright 
hot glow of his Rochester lamp, the 
bright hot glow on his hearth—so that 
knock at the door, a small unimpor- 
tant knock involving his twisting about 
in his chair and facing the door, was 
far from welcome. Tlowever, he did 
twist in his chair and gruffly enough 
emitted a “come in,” which reached 
beyond the room, for the door opened. 
It opened slowly, no good news ever 
entered in so laggard a fashion, and in 
the doorway Jamieson perceived the 
small black-clad figure of his neighbor 
—if a lady who has a room two stories 
above you can be called a ceeorys 
“Oh—er—Alrs. Bennett,” said Jamie- 
son, and reared his bulky form on its 
feet and, advancing to the door, pushed 
it wider open. “Come in, come in,” he 
went on, with a courtesy inherent in 
him, which even the relentless city had 
not been able to destroy in its applica- 
tion to women. “Can I do something 
for you on this cold night? Come in.” 
She came in quickly and, as instinc- 
tively as a hungry person might ap- 
proach a table spread with food, she 
went up to the fire and held her hands 
out to it. She was a small woman and 
did not blot out its warmth, and Jamie- 
6 








son closing the door, rolled forward 
the armchair opposite his own, for he 
had two of these luxuries. 

“Sit down,” he went on, and Mrs. 
Bennett looked a moment at the wicker 
chair with its comfortable cushion 
pushed close to the fire and sat down 
Jamieson also sat down, and so they 
faced each other. 

“Well?” He was again the one to 
break the silence, but his friendly smile 
took away any abruptness from the 
word. 

Mrs. Bennett h clasped and unclasped 
her small hands, clothed in black thread 
gloves, and then raising her head, 
looked straight at him with a nervous 
smile and yet a pair of very courage- 
ous-looking eyes above it. 

“T’ve come,” she began, “to ask if 
you will let me stay here for half an 
hour. I expect an unwelcome visitor, 
of whom, to tell the truth, I am a little 
afraid; and it seeméd so cold a night 
to walk about the streets; I felt the 
cold so bitterly this afternoon coming in 
from work.” She stopped, her young 
hard face seemed to stiffen as she made 
her plea, but her courageous eyes and 
lips still attempted a smile. 

Jamieson rested his big hands on his 
big knees and leaned toward her. 

“My dear voung lady! Afraid!” he 
said slowly. “You don’t look easily in- 
timidated.” He smiled a little. “What 
do you expect—a rat or a dun? Women 
rank them as equally unpleasant.” 

She shook her head with that at- 
tempt at a smile still answering to any 
lightness he might please to indulge in, 
still defying a slight shaking of her 
knees that he for the first time no- 
ticed. “No, neither a rat nor a dun, 
only a man who wants me to come to 
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Her face changed, darkened; he stared 
at it and learned a new lesson in pain. 
“You don’t understand, do you? No, 
how could you? But try to think of it 
fora moment. I can face a man, scorn 
him, despise him like dirt, but if he is 
patient and wary and bides his time, 
ome day he may trap me and lay hands 
on this miserable little frame of mine 
and then——" She made a desperate 
gesture with her hands. 

Jamieson uttered a kind of sound 
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her small person exercised that strong 
influence called charm, and Jamieson, 
leaning back in his chair waiting for 
her words, was aware of it. 

him a year ago,” she said. 
is Hlaysden. He is Ingh up 
ig store, buys for them, goes 
every spring and. fall. I met 
him in the office of the man I work for. 
He had come in on business, and my 
boss was out and he talked to me for a 
moment or two. ~Then when my boss 
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idea that he wants to get hold of me, 
it frightens me. He told me yesterday 
that he was coming to-night to take me 
to the play, and though [ can lock my 
door I feared he would get it open by 
some trick, and then Again she 
shuddered. “Have you ever thought,” 
she went on, “that in these horrible 
apartment-houses, people wall in and 
up to your door and there is no one to 
stand between. The rooms next me on 





my floor are empty, and——” She 

stopped, then added: “So, with it all, 

you will forgive me for coming?” 
Jamieson nodded. She was more 


than satisfied with that nod and, draw- 
ing a big silver watch from her pocket, 
looked at it. 

“T came in nearly half an hour ago,” 
she said. “It’s eight-thirty. Ill stay if 
[ may a little while longer to be quite 
sure. And won't you—won't you 
please go back to your book ?” 

Her grave glance met his with no 
suggestion of anything in it but her 
consideration for his wishes, and he 
liked her delicacy. 

“Thank you, I don't care to read,” 
he answered. “I very seldom have a 
companion in the evening except when | 
go to the play or the club; I don’t do 
either very often, both are expensive 
and not very remunerative.” He smiled 
rather ruefully. “I’ve gotten in a kind 
of rut: I work, exercise, and come home 
and read, and I’ve a plan of saving my 
pennies for a little traveling when I get 
a bit older—God knows I'm getting 
there fast enough!” 

She looked at him with a searching, 
interested look, free from coquetry. 

“You don’t look old.” she said 
thoughtfully. “You look’’—she hesi 
tated—‘‘not very satisfied perhaps— 

“That’s quite proper.” Jamieson said 
deliberately, “for I am in just that state 
of mind. Not bad enough for a revolt, 
but thoroughly discontented. I—TI had 
some troubles a few years ago, disap- 
pointanents—losses—and grief, and it 
took the starch out of me and left 
well, the mediocre drudge that vou 


Sce. 
IIe stared down into the fire. look 
ing so little what he described that she 
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quite forgot her overhanging cloud of 
trouble as she contemplated him. 

He was very big certainly, heavy, too 
fat for perfect condition, but a most 
creditable showing after twenty years 
of work in the relentless city where ex- 
ercise is bought with blood and money. 
His smooth-shaven face was kind and 
grave and full of slow changes of ex- 
pression that might be watched as they 
came, with satisfaction—if you liked 
him. There was something he must 
lack, of course, at forty to be lonely, 
bored, and not necessary to the life 
blood of others—she felt that—but 
there is so much chance against us 
sometimes, sO many combinations of 
character and circumstance to trip us 
up in our effort to be vitally useful in 
this world, that merely not to lie, not to 
steal, not to break down the courage 
of others, is doing well enough, and 
one may be excused the rest. This 
woman, who had seen so much of evil, 
valued his honest, decent abstinence 
from wrong at its full worth. 

[ler look was so full of unconscious 
kindness that it had a magnetism of its 
own and drew his eyes from the fire. 
He looked up, met it, and repaid it with 
an answering friendliness. 

“Why, vou have your jacket on,” he 
said. “Tfow inhospitable I am! You 
must be roasted by this fire—can I help 
you? 

He stood up, but she had slipped it 
off and put it back of her in a moment 
and, taking off her hat, dropped it on 
the floor beside her chair. 

“Thank you,” she said. 

“Now,” went on Jamieson, “we must 
settle our campaign, for I must rid you 
of this brute. How best to do it, 1s 
the question. What suggestions have 
you? Physical collision is not a very 
satisfactory thing here in this town. 
There is usually a policeman to hit the 
wrong man on the head, and the news 
papers remove what rags the polic 
court have left of one’s character. How- 
ever, we can use it in the last resort, 
but before we come to it what would 
you like to have me do?” 

The lines of her face had softened, 
let down, had become voung in the 
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wonder of her new-found support; and 
as she answered she completely lost that 
hunted look she had worn when she had 
first entered the room. 

“T don’t know what to suggest,” she 


began slowly. 
a, | 

“Of course,” said Jamieson. “Let me 
begin. Suppose | meet you to-morrow 
after your work, and if this man speaks 
to you you can tell him to go about his 
business and that I’m in charge—will 
he let you alone, do you think?” 

A sudden color rose in her face, the 
first sign of a blush he had seen, It 
startled him, it made suddenly 
young and innocent and touching. 

“Would you—would you really do 
that?” she said, with a sort of breath- 
less eagerness. “It might stop him 
off, it might—but it is too much for you 
to do and not fair either. You don't 
want them to——” 

“Yes, | do," interposed Jamieson, 
with his slow smile. “I don’t mind a 
little talk, except as far as you suffer. 
I] never did care what people were 
pleased to say, and I’m not a _ boy, 
either, to be pulled up by my relations 
if I walk down the street with a wom- 
an. Now listen, when do you leave 
there?” 

“At six o'clock.” 
looking at him with her 
ward glance. 

“At six? Very well, I'll turn up at 
six precisely and take you hom It 
will bring me home in plenty of time 
to ‘ress, too. I dine out to-morrow. 
Now that is settled, and the second time 
our friend turns up—for we will do 
the same thing the day after—I will 
ake a turn at him myself and I think 
will let you alone, in fact he will 
lave to. One thing more—is there 
no person respectable and female you 
could offer half your room to? Fora 
week or two it would be wise and make 
an evening call quite another matter if 
he should try it, which he probably 
won't—but to be on the safe side.” 

She considered his suggestions 
gravely, deeply, while he gazed at her 
bent head with the fair hair parted and 
drawn plainly back. 


“]T don't exactly like to 
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She sat upright, 
straightfor 
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“T can’t think of a soul,” she said at 
last. “Il came here without any friends 
and I’ve made few—I could hardly call 
them friends. 1 have pleasant relations 
with some of the women in the shop, 
but they—I—well I am _ not better, 
worse perhaps, but’ different. My fa- 
ther was a doctor in a small town, and 
| was brought up—not as they were. 
Ile had me taught many useless things, 
useless when you come to earning your 
livelihood; they may be a pleasure to 
me some day, but now they merely un- 
fit me for association with the few de- 
cent women | get a chance to see. You 
understand?” She looked eagerly at 
him, fearing to see some suspicion of 
her arise in his eyes, but he was big- 
ger-minded than that, and her heart 
rose as she saw it. 

“[ understand very well,” he re- 
turned, “so we must let it go for a day 
or two; but do you look about and 
me plan will occur to one of us.” He 
rose as he spoke, and going across the 
room opened a small closet door. 

“Do you ever nibble at odd hours?” 
he asked over his shoulder, with his 
mile lighting his face. “I do some- 
times, and it comes to me that I had 
very little dinner and that perhaps you, 
too, need something after your worry. 
llow about sausage and crackers? | 
haven't anything to drink. I’m sorry, 
but I decided a while ago it might be 
a temptation to a lonely man and I ban- 
ished all bottles.” 

He came back with a German sau- 
age on one plate, some biscuits on an 


other, and clearing his table of books 
set thein down. He then brought a 
knife, and cut the sausage into small 


round slices, and held out the tw 
plates to his visitor. 

‘ ngers were made before forks,” 
he murmured, with that leisurely rumi 
native air she found so _ restful, so 
provocative of a smile, and so unlike 
the world she lived in. ‘Come now, 
Mrs, Dennett, pitch in—please !” 

She obeyed him, and took biscuits 
and sausage and ate them with a satis- 
faction he had been sure of when he 
remembered the thin cotton gloves she 
had slipped off before. 
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They discussed household shifts hap- together, and she had consented on 
pily for a while, and then the sausage condition that ey dined at a place 
re could afford to pay her half, 

washed down with a glass of water, she which they did. Fach evening he had 
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and the crackers being all gone and where s 
; a 

rose to go and, putting on her hat and gone uj ‘r door at ten o'clock and 
coat, held out her was all right, and 
“Good-by,” she said. “It will be all on her assuring him she had been un 


right for me to go now, and I've kept molested, he had gone down to bed. 
you from your book shocking time. On the fifth day he had an engage 
Good night.” ment to dine out, and leaving Mrs. Ben 
Jamieson tool ie hand she offered nett at her door at six-thirtv, had hu 
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might guess that he would never gen- 
erously or passionately do anything to 
be heavily paid for, if he could help it. 
And the cost of things can so often be 
evaded in the relentless city. [le was 
one of its special products. Equipped 
with every outward sign of civilized 
mankind, he was only hampered within 
by the instincts of a beast, a calculating 
beast with appetites various and keen. 

The woman he sought leaned on the 
back of the little rocking-chair she had 
been sitting in, still grasping her work 
mechanically, unconscious of the long 
sharp scissors she still held. 

“\What do you want?” she said. “How 
did you open that door? You have no 
right to be here.” 

“IT want you,” was the answer, and 
the insolent lightness of his words fired 
something in her that made her know 
the instinct of murder. “But I only 
came for a friendly talk, my dear Lina. 
[ might as well call you Lina without 
permission, as you won't be gracious 
enough to grant it to me. I came for 
a little friendly talk for which you don't 
seem inclined to find the time these 
days. May I come in and sit down? 
You have two chairs, I see.” 

He pushed the little stand to one side 
and made a movement to take the chair 
opposite her, but something in her stiff- 
ened form, now leaning for support 
against the bureau, made him change 
his mind, it seemed; for he remained 
standing, leaning against the edge of 
the washstand, and opened and shut his 
hat as he talked, his coat still over his 
arm. 

“T guessed,” he went on, “when a 
woman like you, with the hard 
deep in those charming gray eyes of 
yours, turned me down so steadily, that 
there was some one behind it—but you 
kept it so very dark!” He smiled cool- 
ly at her, enjoying her discomfiture ; 
but, slowly changing as he talked, he 
erew more serious. “And I was right, 
wasn’t I? There 7s another man. A 
fine-looking chap, too, [ don’t deny it. 
But, my dear girl, I know the world 
better than you do. That man will 
never spend his money on women. Don’t 
think it, it isn’t in him, he has never 


sense 


town—and he 


know the 
Drop him—don't play with 


done it—I 
never will. 
him, there is nothing in it. Now for 
me, I’m a different sort altogether, 
Lina. Then I’m infatuated, I admit it, 
I’m ready for anything, I don’t know 
what’s gotten into me! Make a few 
demands on me, Lina, and just watch 
me hustle round! Be good to me and 
Cll be uncommon good to you.” 

He stopped, moved by his own elo- 
quence, and taking her silence for some- 
thing like consent, he held out his hand. 


“Shake hands, won't you? Just as 
a beginning.” 
He came near her as. she stood 


crushed against the bureau, conscious 
now of the sharp steel thing in her 
hand. She shook a little, but her voice 
was steady and her eyes never left his. 

“T see,” she said. “It's quite natural 
you should think of me as you do, only 
you are mistaken, and I'm not that kind 
of woman at all, and [ don't intend to 
become so. Now go—go at once. What 
do you suppose any one would think 
who found you here and my door 
locked ?”’ 

His mind was as quick as_ hers. 
“What would any one think who found 
me here?) Who would be likely to find 
me here? Ah!” He came closer to 
her, and a current of rage went through 
him as he felt the nearness of her little 
frame. “Ah!” he repeated. “You ex 
pect him, to-night, now, at this very 
hour! I don’t wonder you were fright- 
ened at the sight of me! So you ex- 
pect another man? Well, he sha’n’t be 
the first to kiss you this evening, | 
promise you that, my dear.” 

{fe caught her in his arms. They 
struggled, and Lina, with her hand 
crushed against his breast, felt that he 
was overpowering her; she stiffened her 
muscles, set her teeth—it would have 
been so much easier with a knife—and 
getting her arm free, drove the scissors 
into his throat near the collar-bone. 

Haysden gave a low roar of pain, 
and crushing her in his arms as though 
he would crack her little bones, he 
threw her on the bed, and staggering 
back to the chair near the washstand, 
fell on it. 














It was then that some one knocked. 
Lina, lying breathless, almost senseless, 
on the bed, heard it. Haysden, his 
teeth set, his hand clasped on his throat, 
heard it also and kept silence. It was 
repeated, and the girl gathered all her 
strength and uttered what sounded at 
first like a wordless cry but gained by 
repetition. 

“Come through the room next door! 
Come through the room next door!” 

She heard dully some quick steps, 
then another man had pushed 
aside her little curtain and stared into 
the room in grim wonder. With one 
[ savage menace at the figure 


and 


fiance of 


on the chair, Jamieson reached the bed 
and leaned over her. 

“Are you hurt?" 

“No,” she whispered. “No, only tell 


him to 20,” 


[fe turned to Haysden who had risen, 


and pouring out some water in the 
basin, was trying to stop the blood. 
Jamieson understood it all. “You 


can't leave this place looking like that,” 
“Get that blood off and bind a 
towel tight round it, and turn up the 
collar of your coat. That’s it, that will 
get you to the doctor's. Now get out!” 

It was done in silence, and Haysden, 
with the blood washed off him and his 
fur collar high about his throat, looked 
white and shaken but enough. 
Jamieson went to the and un- 
locked it. 

“T'll see you to the street,” he said. 
“This, I take it, is the end of you, you 
dirty blackguard, and if you hold your 


tongue, why, we will hold ours. Now 
i 


he said. 
t 
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go! 
Haysden put on his hat and walked 
to the door. 

“Tl be even with you yet,” he whis- 
pered, afraid to loud lest he 
should start the blood flowing in his 
wound, 

Jamieson gave a short laugh. 

“No, you won't,” he said. “You will 
give it up. | will pretty much kill you 
t time if you don't. You have struck 
two fighting animals; let them alone, 
there is plenty of prey for jackals like 
you! !" And he closed the door 


speak 


Come! 
behind them both. 
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Lina lay motionless a moment, feel- 
ing something like heaven surround her 

peace. Then she tried to drag her- 
self up and fainted. 

When she came to she was lying by 
Jamieson’s fire on some pillows and her 
head rested against his knee, while he 
poured teaspoonfuls of brandy down her 
throat. 

She opened her eyes and looked at 
him. It was too much happiness—to be 
safe—perhaps might endure the 
wonder of that thought—but safe and 
there—in that room of his that meant 
everything worth while in life to her 
just then—it was too much. 

“Don’t bother to speak,” said Jamie 
son. “Just swallow the brandy. I got 
it at the drug-store across the way when 
I saw Mr. Haysden out. He caught a 
stray hansom and drove off, by the way. 
It’s all very well having no stimulants 
about on principle, but in practise it 
does not work so well. There, is that 
better? You poor little brave girl!” 

She opened her eves, They thanked 
him so ardently that he saw the tears 
rising, and gently shaking his head at 
her, he spoke more lightly. 

“You are all right. [ don’t know why 
I say poor. I’ve seldom seen a more 
capable person—you have done for 
Haysden, and did it all by yourself 
after all. He is no lion-tamer, that 
man! He will never come here again, 
and now we can think of other things. 


she 


Of supper very soon, I think, don't 
you? The kind ladies I dined with 
fed me at seven, and scantly then. 


Brandy and water and paté. Did you 
know I had a paté? No, of course you 
didn’t, but I have, and that constitutes 
a supper for the gods.” 

He laid her down on the pillows, 
and going to the closet door, started 
to open it, then stopped. 

“Do you know I would like a 
cigarette first, if you don’t mind? It 
won't make you feel faint again, will it? 
No? Well, then, I'll get a light and sit 
down and take it all in while you lie 
quietly there and warm your poor little 
cold self by the fire. That room of 
yours was like ice, and then you had a 
chill of another kind, didn’t you?” 
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purchase something she had left behind. 
Then, not for the first time in our 
friendship, as I sat there smoking, I 
wondered to myself why Felicia 
couldn’t have had a touch of Elizabeth 
in her make-up. 

There is no disloyalty in this. All 
men feel that way about their wives. 
}lowever much a man admires his wife, 
he can’t but see many a little way in 
which he could improve her—easily— 
if she would only listen to him without 
her disposition being impaired by it. 
ut that’s just the trouble; wives won't 
listen. That's why I thought the ex- 
ample of Elizabeth might prove so 
beneficial. 

It is a curious psychological phenom- 
enon that both men and women con- 
tinue in their futile battles against the 
faults of their respective spouses which 
are as much a part of them as the shape 
of a nose or the color of hair. Now, 
I knew all about Felicia’s love of su- 
perfluous baggage long before | got 
engaged to her. Indeed, I think I can 
say that few of Felicia’s faults were un- 
known to me at the time of our mar- 
riage. Indeed, one of the reasons that 
Felicia and I knew why we were going 
to be happier than most peopl 
both thoroughly realized 
wasn’t pertect. I say 
that any 


was 
he cause We 
that the 
this so that no one need think 


otner 


remarks I may have made, or may sub- 
sequently make concerning my wiles 
character, are caused by any disillusion- 


ment. Quite the contrary. As | have 
often told her—— 


“As a wife, Felicia, you have panned 





out better than I had any reason to ex- 
pect when I took the risk of marrying 
you. You .’ I used to | 
expected all of vi from ou 

hich you | n't got, h ard 
it would be for both of 1 hen they 
I iled t ( ize! 

Yo indeed,” she agreed h en 
thusiasm Why, if I didn't see quite 
through you, Bobb ( ould prob 
ably have some terrible hours ahead! 

“There's nothing like getting free of 
silly idealism,” I would say, ‘to base 
a happy marriage on.” 

“Ves” Felicia would agree. “What,” 








she would ask, in a guileless manner 
which to my then untutored mind con- 
veyed merely a desire to better herself, 
“what should you think was my chief 
fault ?” 

Being encouraged in this manner, and 
thinking that perhaps I could help the 
child a little, I replied candidly: 

“Well, you know, [elicia, that your 
disposition isn’t of the most even. You 
aren’t patient, Felicia,’ [| would say 
judiciously. 

“And what else?” Felicia would con- 
tinue, in the tone of a cooing dove, 
which at that time completely deceived 
me as to her state of mind. 

“[T think you are indiscreet,” 
continue. But it is unnecessary to go 
on! If you have been through it your- 
self and are an experienced married 
man, you will know how fatal such dis- 
closures are. If you aren't, it’s no use 
to warn you. Your Felicia, if she so 
wills it, will set the same sort of traps 
for you and lead you into them, and the 
result is sure to be a—shall we call it 
lightly a dispute ? 





Of course, in such an important mat- 


ter as the feminine psychology, one 
should not argue from a single case, 
but [ believe it to be a common trait 


among women that they rejoicingly 
confess to faults that they haven’t, keep- 
ing their true faults locked securely in 
ome dark little corner, and if you are 
unfortunate enough to stumble upon 
the key to it and open it and bring any 
of them out—why, blame yourself for 
what happens! That is no way to 
counteract your wife’s faults. 

It was because I found it was no 
that I especially liked Elizabeth 
Carrington as a friend for Felicia. ] 


wav 


have known and admired Elizabeth 
ince IT was a bor She has all the 
qualities of a noble woman. People 
always instinctively call her that. while 
no one on earth would ever think of 
applying that adjective to Felicia’s 


character. You know what I mean 
Elizabeth is one of those fine, statuesque 
girls built a good deal like those you 
ce on monuments representing “Pa- 
triotism” or “Motherhood,” or one of 
those things that usually are enthroned. 











She has all the qualities for a fine wife 
that you can think of. Personally, I 
should never have had the temerity to 
have asked Elizabeth to join her fate 
with mine, for I am merely an ordi- 
nary mortal: but Carrington, who, as 
it happens, is an old friend of Felicia’s, 
seemed to find no such difficulty stand 
in his way. Although a very nice chap 
indeed, he’s no more fitted to occupy a 
pedestal than I am. 


Having looked up to Elizabeth and 
admired her for so long—and with a 


real admiration, for her 
quite unconscious and has none of the 


snobbery rast 


eoodness is 
conscious virtue—it was 
rather a shock to me to see such a 
magnificent and noble creature link her 
life to that of an ordinary, hard-work 
ing, every-day, garden va 
riety of man. 

It was, p just as well that it 
was so, for Carrington is a man who 
has very little discipline. Ile 
old beau ot lelicia’s before he became 
her friend—I hope you notice the sub 
tlety of distinction—and would 
have outrageously spoiled her had he 
married her. Ile would have spoiled 
Klizabeth, of course, if she could have 


common or 
‘rhaps, 
i 


Was all 


this 


been spoiled. 
This was why I was so pleased when 
the Carringtons suggested to us the trip 
{ have described. We met at the boat, 
as we had planned, I still feeling rebel 
lious concerning l 
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versely lodged themselves in the dres 
wit cases which we would take into our 
taterooms, Nor was my. feeling of 
natural irritation allaved by ther 


straint Elizabeth had put on herself. 
The next morning after our arrival in 
Boston, Felicia announced © blithely, 
without batting an evelash to show 
ing of 
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cling to the next trolley-car away from 
=" 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
Carrington. 

“Oh, nothing much,” said Felicia. “I 
haven't a single shirt-waist I can wear ; 
I thought I had lots of them.” 

“Oh, come,” I said, ‘Felicia. 
along with us!” 

“No,” Felicia replied firmly, “I know 
perfectly well what you're going to do. 
You're going to see Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment and other places like that, and 
you'll go out to Cambridge—there are 
elms in Cambridge that 


Come 


ever so many 
Washington chopped down, or some- 
thing—and | feel as if I'd seen them 
all before thousands of times, whereas 
Boston shops seem quite different to 


me. L've always wondered where bos- 
ton women get their clothes.” 

“Oh. come, — Felicia,” Elizabeth 
urged. “I know you've always hated 
sight-seeing abroad, but its different 
in your own country.” 

“No, Elizabeth,” replied Felicia, with 
firmness, “it’s not different in my owt 
country: or if it’s different it’s worse.” 

“Aren't you even going into the Pub- 
lic Library?” said Elizabeth. 

“If 1 happen to see it beckoning to 
me,” replied Felicia. “Who knows? If 
it looks at me with a kindly eve and 
says, ‘Come in, Felicia!’ perhaps I may. 
| don’t mind libraries—on principle, I 
mean.” 

‘But what,” elizabeth, 
you come to Boston for?” 

‘To buy shirt-waists!" Telicia 
plied promply. “I’m not like other 
women, Elizabeth. I'd like to be—but 
I can't There’s a deep voice within 
me that now and then whispers to me, 
‘Felicia, go and buy shirt-waists! and 
when it speaks, no matter where I am, 
[ have to obey. I hear that 
speaking to me this morning.” 

‘\ similar voice speaks to me,” Car- 
rington thought it suitable to announce. 

“No, Jasper.” said Felicia firmly, 
“I'm going alone. You know hoy you'd 
feel when we got home to New York 
and vou hadn't any of those 
Washington elms.” 

Well, it was with this levity that Fe- 
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e- 


voice 


seen 
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licia behaved during the two days that 
we remained in the hub of the universe. 
Whenever it came to seeing a place of 
interest, Felicia balked—cheerfully, 
but definitely—leaving Carrins 
Elizabeth and me to see the sights. 
the end of our stay I found that 
licia had acquired marvelous bargains 
during the summer and had 
bought a new trunk to hold them. This, 
I will add, she had the grace to express 
home, 

I will not deny that her 
ritated me. 
trast ft ‘lizabeth’s, wl rroved the 


de 
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sales, 


attitude 1r- 


a striking con 


you think it’s gay shopping alone in 
Boston in summer—oh, I know you 
wouldn't catch Elizabeth being fool 
enough to talk to her husband like this, 
no matter what she felt inside. She 
wouldn't put herself in the wrong— 
not she! And I know I'm a pig to talk 
like this about Elizabeth, who’s a per- 
fectly splendid girl; but all I have to 
say is, | wish you could have her for a 

wife, Bobby, for a few days!” 
Uttering these dark words, she led 
out of tl loor and morosely 

ri dinner. 
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bored. This is her simple- 
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who permits herself to be put in the 
wrong! Oh, those thrice-blessed words 
which it ought to be the privilege of 
any man to utter to his spouse: ‘lor 
Heaven's sake, don’t be such an idiot!” 

Would such words ever be spoken by 
any man to Elizabeth? I knew they 
would not. She would always. sail 
along as complacent as the full moon— 
Queen and Huntress! 

“No,” thought I, “it’s a woman’s 
duty to take the blame some time. 
Good Lord, what does a man get mar- 
ried for? Not to curl up into a name- 
less speck, certainly, under the accusing 
and searching glances of his wife.” 

Then I began making ratios, all un- 
der the cover of decent talk. If Eliza- 
beth could make a man feel like this for 
something he hadn't done, how would 
she make him feel if he really were to 
blame? 

While I meditated thus, Elizabeth's 
peroration on whatever it was we were 
talking about flowed on, urbane and 
charming as usual. It was only toward 
the end of our drive that I noticed that 
her stream of talk was a trifle more 
rapid than usual, and all of a sudden 
I realized that Elizabeth had not been 
wantonly trying to make me feel uncom- 
fortable; she was embarrassed herself 
about something; and the idea of her 
being embarrassed was so foreign to 
anything I knew of her that I found 
myself quite blank, in the face of the 
unexpected turns of woman’s charac- 
ver. 

What the deuce and all was she em- 
barrassed about? 

Once arrived, Elizabeth asked for a 
time-table, and scarcely seemed to hear 
my offer to look up trains for her. Now, 
the Lord knows I am a broad-minded 
man. No one could say that I wish to 
tread down the other sex. Give ‘em the 
ballot, say I. Let ‘em go preaching 
and managing stock companies, if they 
can. But for Heaven’s sake let them 
own that in the looking up of the rail- 
way train, woman is not man’s equal. 
I have seen some handsome young 
Amazons from the West who handled 
time-tables with the same knowing air 
that other women do a cook-book, but 
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had even these ladies had their natural 
protectors to look up trains for them 
they would, I had no doubt, have cheer- 
fully yielded up the railway guide to 
them. 

Not Elizabeth! Indeed, from some 
innocent remark that she let drop, I 
gathered that it was she who always 
looked up trains. This was my second 
disappointment in = my childhood’s 
friend. 

Had I been asked the day before if 
I should like to 


¢ 1 | 1¢f lax 11 
spend Dali a Ga nl 


Boston alone with Elizabeth, I should 
have agreed with great alacrity 

you know how it is when you <e 
things by threes always. [lizabetl | 
I have a lot of things i m1 
which Jasper has no share. | nk 
awkwardly when Elizabeth tell 
what a fine, idealistic young l 
to be, if Carrington is ar 

“There's a train,” s| ced, 
“which starts at two. [| suppose we'd 
better lunch at twelve. “ar 
went on briskly, “you don't need to feel 
you have to lunch with me, Robert. If 
you have anything vou t to do, and 
prefer to meet me at the station——” 

“Indeed, no,” I hastened to assure 
my friend, shocked at the lack of chiv- 
alry with which she credited me, “I'd 
rather lunch with vou than anything 
else.” 

It seemed to me that ever so small 
a flicker of disappointment  plaved 
across her statuesque features 

“Isn't twelve,” I went on, “a little 
early for lunch ?” 

“T think we'd best be early, it it’s 
the same to you,” she replied. It may 
have been only my supersensitivenes 
that made these innocen rds hold a 
sting. 

We lunched, according] . at the hour 
set by Elizabeth. The large dining 
room of the hotel held but few pe ple 
Four tables off sat a well-groomed lady 
who was accompanied by three well 
groomed daughters, a family en route 
somewhere, I made no doubt, by their 


traveling costumes. As I was making 
these idle reflections the lady looked 
across and bowed to Elizabeth, who re- 
turned her bow it seemed to me with a 
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shade of austerity. Not content with 
the bow, the older lady rose and glided 
across the room, 

“How do you do, Mrs. Carrington? 
llow perfectly charming to meet you! 
Are you going up the Cape, too? And 
where is Mr. Carrington ?” 

Sparkles of interrogation glittered in 
her somewhat near-sighted eyes. 

With easy smoothness Elizabeth ex- 
plained our little journey, and added 
that Mrs. Jeffers and her husband had 
become accidentally separated from us. 
And while she did this I saw a blush 
mounting to her cheek. Again I per- 
ceived that, for causes unknown to me, 
Elizabeth was embarrassed. Indeed, 
had Felicia shown such signals of dis- 
tress, I should have said that I had 
caught her with the goods on in some- 
thing she had intended me not to know. 
And yet, why? 

“That friend of mine,’ Elizabeth ex- 
plained, “used to be the president of our 
Woman’s Club.” 

Have I mentioned that Elizabeth re- 
sides in one of the New Jersey towns 
near New York where, she maintains, 
life is more normal, and where, as 
have heard her say many times, one is 
more part of things? Also, I was in 
possession of the fact that Elizabeth was 
herself president of the Woman's Club. 
It is a matter that Felicia frequently 
jokes her about. 

I suppose you, by this time, see the 
plot thickening; already you grasp the 
meaning of the signs of distress, which 
I did not until we had made our way 
to the railway station, where I found 
that the train looked up by Elizabeth 
did not leave except on Mondays—it 
raised me much in my self-esteem to 
find she hadn’t noted this in the time- 
table—and left us with two hours to 
wait. 

And here, just as I was supplying 
Elizabeth with New York papers and 
magazines to pass the tedious time 
away the former president of the Wom- 
an’s Club again joined us. She seated 
herself beside us, and while no mention 
was made of Carrington or Felicia, 
they hovered in the air about us. I 
saw the lady’s eyes gleaming toward 
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doorways. Artfully she led the conver- 
sation to our missing spouses, while 
again a thousand questions glittered 
sparkling in her eyes. At last, how- 
ever, her train mercifully called her. 
Gathering the young ladies about her, 
she sailed away. I turned to Elizabeth. 

“Thank Heavens,’ came from her, 
“that woman’s gone!” 

And with the departure of her ac- 
quaintance Elizabeth’s manner, which 
had held her own sure graciousness, 
underwent a change. It withered, so to 
speak, at the root, like a sappy and 
luxuriant vine touched with frost. She 
said nothing, nor did I. There was 
nothing to say; and it may seem very 
little to tell, but I can assure you that 
to me it was tragedy nevertheless. 
When a woman who has seemed to you 
from childhood the beau ideal of the 
feminine virtues shows the white 
feather, and for no reason, the modern 
man does not get up and ramp and 
howl. No scene is enacted that could 
be portrayed on the stage. The woman 
picks up a magazine and makes as 
though she would read it; the man ex- 
cuses himself and goes for a smoke— 
as I did. 

Nevertheless, tragedy had _ passed 
over. Another of life’s illusions had 
been taken from me; for in Elizabeth’s 
confession of weakness, in her little 
cry of “Thank Heaven, that woman's 
gone!” I had correlated all the events 
that I had not understood. She was 
afraid of talk—that was what was the 
matter with Elizabeth Carrington! 

Well, had Elizabeth slapped me in 
the face I would have been far less 
pained—far, far less pained, and less 
surprised. It takes Virtue to plumb 
the nameless depths of human _base- 
ness. The idea of it, the disgusting and 
unpleasant idea of it, that Elizabeth 
should imagine that the stone of gossip 
should for so slight a cause be thrown 
at herself and me—at me, the mirror of 
virtuous husbands! It was really too 
awful. 

No, my poor friend Elizabeth Car- 
rington had fallen down with a crash 
from her pedestal. I looked around, 
and this familiar landmark among 
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women no longer towered above me. 
There came over me a just sense of 
the joke Felicia would have made of 
the whole thing—no doubt /iad | 

charmingly making all day!  S/ 
wouldn't have blamed 1 for missing 
the train; sie wouldn't have looked up 
the wrong time-table. She might have 
done other sorts of things—but there it 
is! The faults of your Felicia, after 
all, are so much more endurable than 
the faults of somebody else’s Elizabeth. 


That evening, when at the jumping- 
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seem absurd to put 
a soldier in char 

of a ship. All my 
philosophy—and T am 
something of a philos- 
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opher—failed to rec- 











oncile me to work of 
that sort. I felt as much out of place 
as a navy lieutenant:of my a i 
ance seemed to be while tr 
on the back of a horse th: 





The ship that I had been in charge 
of was a big, white transport, laden 





chiefly with crockery, glassware, 
stewards—crocke r\ and olassware for 
hich | was responsible, and stewards 
to break it. Then, when we were but 
three days from Manila, our destina- 


tion, a typhoon came along and at 


tended to what little the stewards had 
overlooked by dumping it off the rack- 
less shelves. I was obliged to make but 
the one vovage, ‘ow ver. 

Redfield, mv old friend, had just won 


his single star. Like most brigadiers, 
( ecially new ones, he pre fe rred an in- 
dependent command. His desire cer- 
tainly was attained; they assigned him 
to Tarlaginan. At his earnest request 
I was appointed qt naster-general 


under him, and in due time we were 
deposited, together with the men an 
stores we brought, on a strip of mal- 
odorous mud, dotted with ramshackle 
bamboo huts, which lay between the 
sea anda —_— of hills. 

Save that Tarlaginan lay on the land- 
ward side of these hills: that it alrea ly 
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v a military post of some impor- 
ance hich, with the reenforcements 
that came with us, would become still 
more so, that Redfield’s old regi- 
nent was stationed there—except for 
hese facts, | say, I knew nothing what- 
ever of this place to which we were 


und. That a whole squadron of Red- 
field’s former command should have 


meet us did not surprise 
which we had brought 
uac there by the sea until 
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‘ansported, and besides, it 
matural that the regiment 


o honor its old chief so 


could. But the celerity with 
started inland did cause me 


boat that left the little 


at had carried us up the 


Mat nila had taken Redfield 
granddaughter, ashore. 
v afterward, vet by the 
at reached the perfumed 
lyvance-guard already had 

ight, up a trail leading 


left in the hills; an ambu- 
ing Redfield and Philly, was 





well on its jolting way, preceded by 
a cavalry troop; the other men were 
mounted and ready, while Brinsley, the 
officer commariding the escort, was im- 
patiently waiting for me to land. Be- 
hind him, an orderly held another horse 
ready pane 


“T’m aw 
Climb on th iat horse, there. It’s better 
to ride than 
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other springed vehicle to take you— 
which we haven’t. Be as soon as you 
can, will you? We want to get through 
these cursed hills before dark. It sure- 
ly does seem mighty good to have you 
with us again.” 

This greeting, from the pessimistic 
Brinsley, whom I knew of old, really 
amounted to wild enthusiasm. With- 
out doubt he honestly did feel pleasure 
in our meeting, as I did. I shook hands 
with him, and then hastily swung into 
the saddle of the led horse, and at once 
we started to follow the ambulance at 
a trot. The bulk-of cavalry fell in be- 
hind us, but I noticed that there was a 
strong rear-guard leit. 

“You've got a young army here with 
you,” I commented, when we were well 
started. “You surely don’t expect an 
attack between this and the post, do 
your” 

“An attack! No,” he answered. “I 
only wish they would attack. Then we 
could do something. But all they do is 
to snipe from the hills. To be sure 
they haven't hit any one yet; they’re 
vile shots. But one never can tell when 
they may. And the worst of it is that 
we can’t prevent ’em. I can’t send 
flankers through that jungle—you 
might as well expect to have men walk 
through the side of a basket. And the 
woods are swarming with insurrectos. 
Clear ’em out, and they’re back in an 
hour. They know those woods like the 
palm of your hand. I can’t see what 
in blazes the general was thinking of 
to let Philly come to a place like this.” 

“Why shouldn't he have brought 
her?” Tasked, in return. “If he hadn't, 
he'd have had to leave her with friends 
somewhere, and both he and she would 
have been unhappy.” . I spoke with 
some asperity, I fancy. As a matter 
of fact, my opinion of Philly having 
come to a post such as this was ex- 
actly what Brinsley’s was, and so I 
had told Philly’s grandfather plainly 
enough. But criticism of Redfield was 
a thing that I reserved strictly for my 
own use. “And then, perhaps Redfield 
knows his own affairs quite as well as 
either you or I,” I ended crushingly. 
Brinsley shrugged his shoulders. 
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“If he does, he takes a mighty poor 
way of showing it,” he rejoined, en- 
tirely unimpressed. “Of course he isn’t 
a fool; we all know that. But his ta- 
king that beautiful child to a little basin 
among these beastly mountains! There's 
a convent there, where as many of the 
troops as we can crowd into it are quar- 
tered. There is also a big, tumble- 
down building that formerly was the 
house of the provincial government. All 
the officers live there; there’s plenty of 
room for them. There are verandas 
around three sides of this house. From 
one side there is a view of a swamp, 
another is all but shut in by the hills, 
and from the third one can look over 
the weeds of the plaza and see the gal- 
lows that stands on the other side, and 
nearly every Friday can see it in use, 
too. By the same token, there ought 
to be more Fridays in the week, if it 
ever is going to catch up with its con- 
tracts. There's no use in telling me 
that Redfield thinks that such a place is 
one to take Philly to. She wheedled 
him into taking her, probably. More 
likely still it’s a case of ‘my wife, 
Jane.’ ” 

Of course I understood the allusion. 
Anybody in the army would. I don’t 
remember that [ ever heard what Jane’s 
other name was, but the story is this: 
An order had been issued, and one of 
the officers who received it replied to 
headquarters in some such words as fol- 
low: 

Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your order to the effect that of- 
ficers going to Blank will not be accom- 
panied by their families. My _ wife, Jane, 
refuses to obey said order. Kindly send 
instructions. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Joun Situ, 
Captain 

The tale is said to be a true one. I 
won't vouch tor au. But be that as it 
may, it is certain that Jane established 
a precedent which has made army wom- 
en rise up and call her blessed, for it 
further related that the order was re- 
scinded. 

What Brinsley had said was true. 
Philly's case was not unlike that of 
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Jane. She had practically “refused to 
obey said order,” and the weakness of 
her grandfather in everything where 
she was concerned had enabled her to 
carry out her intention of coming with 
him. 

“But there are other Janes at the 
post, aren't there?” I asked. “It looks 
to me very much as though one of those 
horses up there by the ambulance car- 
ried a riding-skirt.” l’or we were over- 
taking the party that had preceded us, 
and now and then, when the trail was 
straight enough, could see the ambu- 
lance. 

“Oh, there are other Janes, right 
enough,” replied Brinsley, with a snort. 
“Barring the one you see up there, there 
are four of ‘em. They average about 
fifty-five vears and two hundred pounds 
apiece. You can't lose ’em. The one 
whose riding-skirt you saw is younger. 
She started that way and is becoming 
more so; with each year that passes. 
You know her, I fancy. She was old 
Brainard’s daughter—Major Brainard, 
of the Sixty-sixth.” 

Of course I knew Fanny Brainard; 
had known her always. And while it 
is true that I always had regarded her 
asa specimen of the less desirable type 
of army girl, I could see no occasion 
for [Brinsley’s sneering tone while 
speaking of her. 

“She can’t be more than twenty- 
eight or thereabouts,” said I, rather 
shortly. 

“She isn’t that,” he answered. “She 
was twenty-six—three years ago, and 
now she’s only twenty-seven.” 

“Didn't I hear that she had married 
somebody?” I asked, by way of shift- 
ing the trend of our conversation. 

“Very likely. His name was Phelps 
—medical corps. He died, and so got 
out of the scrape five vears back. She’s 
after another victim, now.” 

There was no doing anything with 
Brinsley when he had a mood of thi 
sort on him; I had found that out by 
experience long ago. So I gave up my 
attempt to switch him into a better one 
as a bad job. For a time we jogged 
along in a silence broken only by hoof- 
beats deadened on the soft trail and 
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the faint, rhythmic clatter of accouter- 
ments. 

“It’s young Tommy Pendale that 
she’s after,” Brinsley went on at last, 
more bitterly still. “He has money, in 
moderation, as well as nearly every- 
thing else that ought to attract a wom- 
an—a woman of a different type than 
hers, one would think. I take an in- 
terest in that boy. I like him. But 
what can one do?” 

“Nothing, generally speaking,” I ac- 
quiesced. “But will she land him, do 
you think?” 

“Heaven only knows,” he responded, 
with a sigh. “‘A little widow is a 
dangerous thing.” Hang it all, Drake, 
you know how helpless four out of five 
real men would be in a situation such 
as that. What chance, then, do you 
suppose a boy like poor Tommy Pen- 
dale would have with a determined 
woman like this one? About the same 
that a parlor-match would in the in- 
fernal regions, if you ask me. Why 
on earth can't she take one of her own 
kind, do you suppose? What little 
money poor Tommy has, I fancy you'd 
say, and that would about hit the fact. 
I don’t for a moment think she cares 
for the boy himself, and there’s a man 
—he's riding behind her now—who’s 
simply crazy about the woman. He'll 
collapse if she looks at him. And I 
really think she likes him the better of 
the two, for if ever a man and woman 
were designed by nature for each other, 
those two are Shark Flanders and——” 

“Shark Flanders!’ I repeated. “You 
don’t mean to say that he’s with you 
still.” 

“He’s another sort that’s hard to 
lose,” answered Brinsley dryly. “Yes, 
he’s still with and still devotes, to 
the neglect of his duty, most of his time 
to Fanny Phelps and those new Gugu 
friends of his.” 

“Oh!” said I blankly. For a moment 
I did not quite catch the significance 
of what Brinsley had told me. Then 
it dawned upon me. “Do you really 
mean that Flanders makes friends with 
the natives around here, or were you 
joking?” I asked. “It seems impossi- 
ble—such conduct would appear too ex- 
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traordinary for an officer, even him. 
Why, all of them, or nearly all, are 
insurrectos or connected with them—at 
all events, enemies of the government 
that he serves; from all I’ve heard, that 
is.” 

“There isn’t any question of ‘nearly’ 
about it,” rejoined Brinsley very posi- 
tively. ‘They're all enemies, all insur- 
rectos, or thieves, which generally 
amounts to the same thing, or those 
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It did look queer; very queer. And 
though of course, as Brinsley had said, 
there was nothing upon which to base 
a formal accusation of any kind, yet 
the mere fact that an officer should as- 
sociate, on terms of friendly equality 
with natives—and natives who were 
more or less openly disaffected toward 
the government which that officer 
served—seemed to me not only undig- 
nified to the last degree, but very bad 
discipline, as well. I could not help 
feeling that had Redfield still been at 


the head of his old regiment, such a 
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“Look!” grunted Brinsley. “Look at 
the three of ’em playing their little 
game, One against t’other; that’s the 
way. But I doubt if things are coming 
quite as she'd like to have ’em. Watch.” 

His grunt ended in a malicious little 
chuckle. There was no need for him 
to tell me to watch; I was sufficiently 
interested to do that without his bid- 
ding. One of the players in the little 
game of which Brinsley had spoken 
strange to me, and it was long 


since I had seen either of the other two 











before. Both of these had Inger 
nuch, and neither of them for the 
better 


Fanny, even as a girl, had been built 

~ wanes “ale: and ; the 

upon a generous scale; and noy that 
le had become amplified. Soon she 


sca 


would be fat. Her voice was louder 
than of yore, and her hair more ag- 
eressively blond. When she turned in 
her saddle to throw me, by way of 
greeting, an utterly undesired kiss, | 
noticed that her face had hardened and 
become more coarse. Flanders, too, had 
laid on weight. There were pouches 
under his eyes, and his receding chin 
now had become simp v one of a num- 
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ber. Yet, in spite of all this, he still 
retained a measure o 
f good looks. 
Ail yd dash, however, and all the 
swagger which formerly had character- 
ized a man, now had left him. In- 
stead there had come upon him the ex- 
pression of an utter devotion, the like 


of which I had never seen before, ex- 
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That Brinsley was right when he said 
that Fanny really woul d have preferred 
Flanders, I could not bring myself to 
rinsley expressed an 
ly, I had found, was 
borne out by the facts, but this time 
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[ was sure he was mistaken. By all 
rules, perhaps s, she should have done 
SO They we re of the same sort, she 
and Flanders; they spoke the same lan- 
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d each other. But rules, more 
often than not, won't apply in cases 
uch as this, and before five minutes 
had passed | 1S sure as I was of 
landers otion er that, whether: 


ther cause, it was 
ume Pendale and not The Shark that 


sne wanted. 
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Pendale, who until then I never had 
seen, rode on the side of the sereilames 
opposite the other two and directly in 
front of me. I liked the way he sat 
his horse; I liked his handsome, 
rather grave, square-chinned profile. 
He seemed all that Brinsley had said 
( f him, “and then son e,” as an old ser- 
geant of mine was wont to remark. J 

u le, too, notwithstand- 
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a child to a most beautiful young wom- 
an, should be seriously offended because 
a decidedly good-looking and eligible 
young man is so struck by that beauty 
that he loses, temporarily, his head and 
his manners. 

But though Fanny kept up her stream 
of reminiscence undiminished, she lost 
nothing of what was going on. And 
indeed, when I came to contrast her 
artificial, world-hardened face with 
Philly's dewy freshness, it was hard not 
to feel some sympathy with her. Proba- 
bly she could read in Pendale’s look 
far more than I, and though it was not 
in her nature to suffer deeply, perhaps, 
yet her suffering just then was acute, 
[ am sure; for, in her own way, she 
showed it. Now and again she would 
throw over her shoulder to Flanders 
some bantering word with a sting in it, 
and when one of them made him wince, 
as always happened, it afforded her evi- 
dent though temporary relief. 

In fact, Fanny’s conversation became 
difficult indeed for her to sustain, Even 
Redfield’s manner, in spite of his in- 
variable gentle courtesy, became ab- 
stracted, and his replies more and more 
vague. He peered uneasily at the wind- 
ing trail and the wooded hills that shut 
it in. There came a short halt, and 
sending the ambulance on a little way, 
he got out, came up to us, and laid his 
hand on the neck of my friend’s horse. 

“T don’t like this, Brinsley. I don't 
like it at all,” said he, in a low tone. 
“Why, man, if the natives should take 
it into their heads to attack us what 
sort of defense would we be able to 
offer? None at all, or practically none, 
strung out as we necessarily are. And 
remember that we have women here 
with us—two of them.” 

“No insurrectos have been seen 
around here in any considerable num- 
bers for more than a month, sir. We 
surely would have known if they had 
been near us in any force. Native 
scouts report that they’re concentrating 
in Zambales, near the border,” replied 
Brinsley, leaping from his horse. It 
was all he could say. That in case of 
an attack we were in a most unfavora- 
ble position was patent to any one. 
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“The scouts say! Of course they 
do!’ Redfield spoke with far more ir- 
ritability than he usually showed, and 
I noticed that his fist closed on the 
light stick that he carried, so that it 
snapped. “Don’t you suppose I know 
what the scouts say?” he went on. 
“That’s why I was sent to this place 
—to establish a base from which we 
could clear out those men who are con- 
centrating in Zambales—or somewhere 
else. Those insurrectos aren't all 
idiots. Especially that man Luna of 
theirs. He’d know that his only play 
was to beat us in detail if he could, be- 
fore we could vet back to the post. He 
couldn’t find a better place to do it in. 
Moreover, there are men in that scrub 
on those hills. I’ve been against In- 
dians too long not to know the signs. 
Is the ground as bad as this all along 
the trail?” 

“It opens out into quite a broad val- 
ley a little way beyond this, sir. Then 
the hills close in again, and it’s worse 
than ever, I fear.” 

“Start for that vallev at once, then,” 
commanded Redfield crisply. ‘Have the 
advance-guard halt when it gets there. 
Go yourself to the head of the column. 
The enemy may think we intend to pass 
directly on, and so wait for us in the 
bad ground beyond. I'll stick to the 
ambulance. It won't do to frighten 
Mrs. Phelps and—and my granddaugh- 
ter, you know. And perhaps unneces- 
sarily. Yes, perhaps unnecessarily— 
who knows?” 

He tried to smile as he finished, but 
there was a little catch in his voice as 
he spoke of Philly, and his face went 
white with the pallor that nothing but 
the notion of danger to her could bring. 
Once before, when she was a child, I 
had seen it. In fact, Redfield, perhaps 
the bravest man and the best soldier 
I ever knew, was frightened, and 
frightened badly. I knew well the won- 
derful keenness of his trained sight, 
and yet, my own sight is good and was 
trained, to a somewhat less degree, in 
the same school; but though I swept 
the hills with my glasses, I could see 
none of the signs of which he spoke. 
So that while in a way I shared Red- 
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field's uneasiness, yet I could not agree 
with him in his apparent certainty that 


an attack was intended. 


The column mounted, and at the 
short blasts of the bugle moved for- 
ward. Joltingly the ambulance accom- 
panied it. Brinsley, pushing by, started 
for his post, and I went with him. 
Never had [ cherished any great af- 
fection for Fanny Brainard—or Phelps, 
rather—and now, with this new element 
of danger that had come up, I felt that 
her chatter would be unendurable. Red- 
field might stand it if he wished to. 
As a matter of fact, it was impossible, 
practically, for him to avoid it. But | 
felt no such obligation on my part. «As 
i passed by Flanders he spoke, and for 
the first time that day in my hearing. 

“There’s smoke over there on that 
hill,” said he. “And there’s no one 
living there, I know.” 

“And what if there is smoke there?” 
instantly demanded Redfield. “It means, 
presumably, that some one, cutting tim- 
ber or hunting in those hills, has light- 
ed a fire and is cooking his dinner. 
The matter does not seem to me an 
important one.” 

[ fear that Redfield never would 
have shone in the roles of either a diplo- 
mat or an actor. His irritability over 
what ordinarily would have been a per- 
fectly harmless remark naturally sur- 
prised all who were unaware of its 
cause. I saw Philly look up with a curi- 
ous light in her big, dark eyes; and 
even Fanny stopped her talk for the 
moment. Formerly Flanders had been 
mortally afraid of his old colonel, and 
with reason; now, to my surprise, he 
permitted himself a differing opinion. 

“No one cuts timber up there, sir; 
they couldn't get it out,” he remarked. 
“T don’t think it’s hunters, either. The 
smoke is from too big a fire, and- 
look! There’s another one. Seems 
more to me like parties of insurrectos 


signaling.” 
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I looked where he pointed, and saw 
two thin columns of smoke rising from 
the hills. They had not been there a 
moment before. Though at that time 
I did not know that the Filipinos em- 


ployed this method of communication, 
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I was familiar with it as used by our 
North American Indians, and so recog- 
nized at once the probable truth of 
what Flanders said. So did Redfield, 
probably. His gray mustache fairly 
bristled with rage. 

“Am I to infer, sir, that it is your 
deliberate wish to frighten these ladies 
with such absurd theories?” he rasped 
out. “And what, may I ask, do you 
think that small parties of the enemy 
would be doing so close to us, with not 
only this strong column here, but a 
stronger force on each side of them— 
one at the post and another at the port 
which we just have left? If you cannot 
find any more profitable and pleasant 
subject for discussion, sir, | must ask 
you to hold your tongue.” 

Then my old friend subsided again 
into the seat from which he had _ half 
risen and tried, with very indifferent 
success, to look cool and contemptuous. 
But the mischief he dreaded was done, 
and his own vehemence had contributed 
more than any other cause to this end. 

With the exception of two red spots 
on her cheeks, which seemed indelible, 
Fanny turned pale. With a little gasp 
of fear and dismay, she appeared some- 
how to sink down in her saddle; her 
figure lost its shape, and she appeared 
like an old woman—old and worn, 
Upon Philly the effect was exactly op- 
posite. She bounced up and down on 
the cushions and clapped her hands, as 
from a child she had always done when 
more than usually pleased with any- 
thing, and her eyes grew brighter than 
ever. 

“Oh, do you think they'll really at- 
tack us, Mr. Flanders?” she cried. 
“How lovely! When do you think ss 

“Philly, be quiet!’ commanded her 
erandfather. “Of course no one will 





attack. Didn’t you hear what |] 
said 7" 

Philly looked at him for a second or 
two that seemed much longer. “Yes, 


[ heard you, Dad’s Dad,” said she, “but 
I don't believe you, dear. You said 
what you did because you want to keep 
it from us, for fear we'd be frightened. 
Because otherwise it would have been 
too mean for words not to let me know 
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that a thing of that sort was to hap- 
pen. You know as well as any one 
how I’ve always wanted to see some- 
thing of the sort.” 

With a sigh of despair, Redfield, for 
at least the thousandth time to my 
knowledge, gave up, as a puzzle that 
was utterly beyond him, trying to guess 
what his granddaughier was likely to 


savy or do, and why. He settled back 





on his seat. 


Oh, Philly! can you?” wailed 
Fann She tried to go on, but could 
not B tl ti c] I 1 mel l into 
a sort ot wilted mi that we b] led 1 
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her saddle with each movement of het 
horse. F 
tractive, yet I | 
with something ai 1 
passive dislike. For she had begun to 
cry, naturally and unaffectedly, with no 
thought for her ae yon It was the 
first time I ever had known her to do 
anything unaffectedly 

Then it was that Flat 
ward, and in sight of a! 
look, laid his hand on 
“Don’t mind,” said he, al 
won't be much of an at 
lv, when it agg come ut if it should 
be I'd gladly give my life to ] 
little finger from being hurt. I think 
you know that, don't you: \ny one 
would, I think.” 
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He spoke in a I tone, it { 
but not so low that I did not hear him. 
The only effect upon Fanny was to 
make her cr r harder than be- 
fore. Philly ¢ at them both with 
wide eyes that were full of sympathy 
The speech and action evidently ay 
pealed to her, a they would to near] 
any voung: girl of her romance-lovin 


age. l. 
“Major Brinsley, I was under the 
impression that I had directed vou to 
proceed to j proper 1 he 
snapped. 

Since Flande had hegun to spea! 
it is true that Drinsley had sat on hi 





on his face such I rarely had seen 
there. But before that he had paused 


and 


advance 





rear-guard, so the reproof was not in 
reality undeserved. Still, without. re- 
ply, he saluted and rode on. In a few 
steps I had caught up with him, and 
was riding by his side toward the head 
of the column. 

“T never had to swallow a snake like 
that from old Redfield before, . pen 
Brinsley, after a little. “I suppose, 
though, I really deserved it in a way. 
i was clean astonished out of my senses 
for the moment, and that’s a fact. I 


on’t think it ever happened | before.” 
“Astonished! By what Philly ?” I 
ctl 
Phi I” he lied. ‘“‘You mean 
r wanting to see a fight if we should 
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ire of hers any time these seven or 
she’s told me about that, 
as you and every 
one else she ever talked with. It was 
shark Flanders who got me at a stand- 
till. Didn't vou notice him?” 

‘IT heard what he said to Fanny, if 
that’s what you mean.” 

“No. Not exactly. He'd be apt 
enough to say a melodramatic thing 
like that to any woman that he wanted 
to impress. He always was full of that 

rt of swagger. The thing that ; aston- 

hed me was that this time he meant 
vat he said, so far as I can tell. When 
the smoke was insur- 
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were in the way, he turned and bolted. 
It was all over in a few seconds; there 
had been only one little burst of four or 
five shots where he was. It so hap- 
pened that no one except myself had 
seen him, and I—well, I kept still about 
it until now. My word alone wouldn't 
convict, and it’s such a terrible thing 
to sax about any man.” 

It was-a terrible thing indeed to have 
to say about any man, and infi 


initel\ 
worse, of course, when that man | 


hal 
pens to be also an officer in the arm 
[ had read of cowards such as this b 
fore; most of us have, I suppose. | 
I never had known one until 
I thought that the kind heart which 





so I was well aware, beat under Brin 
lev's caustic tongue, had carried its 





owner too far 


ion for any individ 





right that consid 1 
ual should condone what sooner o1 
later must amount to a serious disgrac 
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man. I broached this idea to Brinsley 
“Hanged if it doesn't n .” said 
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something pretty soon, right enoug! 
voll if \ don’t.” 

From many ’ 1 the hills no 
thin’ streams of signa oke mot 
into the hot, drv_ air. As Bri 
spol e. we had reached a | > HW 
the road led through the little valley of 
which he had 1 ield. It wa 
nearly flat a quarter- 
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mile in diameter, and surrounded by 
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hills as it was, it was far from an ideal 
place to stand off an attack, though in- 
finitely better than the road by which 
we had reached it. 

“Here's where we'll get what's com- 
ing to us, all right,” said Brinsley, with 
a laugh. It always took some danger, 
like the one that confronted us then, 
to make Brinsley laugh. It seemed to 
affect him as wine would affect an- 
other. “Watch now, when the column 
swings in. Column left oblique! Trot 



































Hardly had the horses changed their 


s prediction 





enemy real- 
ized then that we were not about to 
pass on into the bad stretch beyond the 
valley, and from all sides but one came 
the spiteful, irregular crack of rifles, 
which was taken up by the echoes and 
tossed fr ne steep hillside to an- 
sound was like that of 
Once the 
d-piece added 
a deeper note, and the drone of its 
j ver us sounded, 
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leaving its horses, the men were sent 
by scrambling up a iili—one of those 
bordering the road by which we had 


as no firing came from 





‘tion, not yet to be occupied 


the enemy. .I’irst the advance-guard, 


which had come galloping back to meet 
s, vanished into the thick scrub; as 
fast as it came, the leading section of 
the main column was sent after it. Soon 
the face of the hill was fairly alive 
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me. “It won't be a good one, but it's 
all we have time to make now. They'll 
be here in a minute—yes, here they 
come. And hang it, Drake, look at that 
child Philly !” 

I was looking at the ambulance as he 
spoke in half-angry admiration. It gal- 
loped and bounced up to us. On one 
of the seats, beside Philly, sat Fanny, 
whom they had taken from her horse. 
Her face was paler than before, even, 
and the painted spots on her cheeks 
correspondingly more distinct. Her 
eyes, with their blackened lids, stared 
straight ahead of her, evidently seeing 
little or nothing. She would have fallen, 
for she was paralyzed with fright, had 
it not been for the strong arm of the 
younger girl which was passed around 
her waist and upheld her. 

But Philly’s attention was anywhere 
else than with poor Fanny. The light 
of a long line of fighting ancestors was 
shining in her eyes, her cheeks were a 
little flushed, her lips slightly parted. 
Never had her lovely face appeared 
more lovely. Iam sure Pendale thought 
so, as he still rode close by her side. 
I am doubtful if the thought occurred 
to her grandfather. lis face was 
ashen-gray, and lolling seemingly at 
‘ase, in reality he was trying to make 
his gaunt body fill up as much space 
as possible, that it should intervene 
between his only living relative and any 
bullet that might have reached her. 

Flanders was nowhere to be seen, and 
in view of what Brinsley had said, it 
did not astonish me. Still, I wondered 
where he was. 

A Spanish bugle, so different from 
our trumpets in its shrill, clear tone, 
blew sweetly somewhere in the hills. 
Other bugles answered it in the com- 
plicated calls dear to the Filipino heart, 
until the sounds died away in the dis- 
tance. With a few straggling shots, the 
firing ceased, and one could faintly hear 
the cheers of the first of our men, who, 
without opposition from the enemy, had 
reached the top of the hill up which 
they had been sent. 

“Thank God!” cried Redfield fervent- 
ly, as the lull came and he saw the ring 
of saddles. “Brinsley, if I get out of 





this, youll have special mention for 
having made that thing.” 

Taking Philly in his arms, he ran as 
lightly as a boy could have done to the 
frail shelter, and laid her down inside. | 
followed with Fanny. Not carrying her ; 
she was too much of an armful for a 
man of my physique, but supporting her 
as best I could. We hardly had started 
when Flanders came galloping up from 
somewhere, and jumping from his 
horse, came forward to assist me. 

“T’ve been scouting ‘round a bit,” he 
announced, in that loud voice of his. 
“Those fellows have enough of it, all 
right. There’s no cause to be fright- 
ened, Mrs. Phelps—my word on it. Not 
even if there should come some more 
of their popping—which there won't. 
You see they've quite stopped now.” 

What he said reassured her. She 
was of the kind that recovers quickly. 
It was plain, too, that he had found 
favor in her sight, at which I rejoiced, 
for she: showed it by transferring her 
very considerable weight from my 
shoulders to his, and at the same time 
casting at him a glance which made him 
color with pleasure. I did not in the 
least agree with him, however, that the 
enemy had had enough. To me it 
looked far more like the lull before the 
storm, 

“What do you think of it, Brinsley?” 
IT asked, as that officer came walking 
by. He had finished placing his re- 
maining men. They were lying down, 
facing the hills were the enemy was. 
He waved toward them the handker- 
chief with which he had been mopping 
his face. 

“Wait for about three minutes, and 
vou ll see,” he replied. 
know, of course, that the firing 
have been heard at the post; that a lot 
of our men from there will be due in 
a little while to come bouncing down 
on ’em. So their game will be to creep 
up closer, sheltered bv that scrub, 
where they can't miss, and settle the 
matter, if possible, before reenforce- 
ments can reach us. Then there’s only 
one thing to do. I’m going to send 
the men up there after ’em. Though 
they won’t usually stand a charge, still, 
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their numbers—and their position 
Well, anyhow, Redfield agrees with me 
that it’s the only thing to do.” 

“Something like a forlorn hope?” I 
inquired. 

He nodded without speaking, and as 
he did so a thought occurred to me. 
Even if you don’t like a man, he ought 
not to be condemned unheard and un- 
proved. So, though I was rather timid 
about broaching that idea of mine, I 
took my courage in both hands. 

“You must have been noting how 
Flanders has behaved to-day, Brinsley. 
His troop isn’t here, it’s true, but the 
woman he cares for is. Give him a 
chance. Let her hear you give him his 
orders. That will keep him to the work 
if anything will,” I pleaded. 

“T know; I’ve noticed, and I can’t 
fathom it at all,” said Brinsley, thought- 
fully scratching his head. ‘You'd un- 
derstand, Drake, if you'd seen him that 
other time I spoke of. We can’t afford 
to take any chances at a time like this. 
Yet, we're short of officers. And I 
can put him between young Pendale 
and—I'll risk it!” 

With Brinsley thought and action 
followed close. I watched him as he 
strode over to the ring of saddles, upon 
which Flanders sat, talking unconcern- 
edly with Fanny, who was lying down 
within. When Brinsley spoke, he sim- 
ply saluted, lifted his hat to her, and 
took the post indicated, lying down be- 
hind his men. For the first time in our 
acquaintance I respected him, then. 
Doubted somewhat, it is true, but gave 
him the benefit of that doubt, and al- 
lowed him the respect that is the due 
of any officer who does his duty. 

Hardly had he taken his place when 
again there came the sound of the Fili- 
pino bugles. There must have been 
a good officer in command of those 
brown savages. Their rifles seemed all 
to speak at once, with a rattling crash, 
and then kept it up, more slowly, it is 
true, but still with a frightful rapidity. 
They were half the distance they had 
been before, and but for the fact that 
they could not shoot, we never could 
have stood before it. As it was, we 
suffered. A man or two on the ground 
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were hit; one of the horses screamed 
in the terrible way that a wounded 
horse will, and one of the ambulance 
mules dropped and lay kicking. I don’t 
think Flanders saw any of this. His 
face was set toward the hills. 

Then came the commands, echoed by 
our own trumpets. The men poured 
in a volley, another and a third, though 
they could see no living foe. The bugles 
sang “Forward!” “Double Time!’ and 
finally “Charge !” 

Our men raised the yell and went. 
Though short of breath and far too fat, 
[ followed them, unlimbering my pistol 


as I went. There is something very 
compelling about a charge. And_ be- 


sides, I wanted to observe Flanders. 

Leading his men, he reached the 
lower edge of the scrub, and there he 
stumbled and fell. It was a genuine 
accident enough; I am sure of that. He 
was on his feet again in a second, but 
in that second things happened. Bul- 
lets, thicker than ever, came ripping 
through the leaves at close range. A 
man in front of Flanders threw his 
rifle into the air as he fell, and turning 
at the same time, showed his face, 
ghastly and drawn. Another shrieked 
as he went down, and the young lieu- 
tenant on our right crumpled up with- 
out a sound, and his body came rolling 
down the hill which already he had be- 
gun to mount. 

Then it was that Flanders paused. 
He hesitated, and with a face far more 
ghastly than that of the man who had 
fallen, he turned as though to go back. 
But still he hesitated. Ordinarily 
Flanders’ face, through long courses of 
poker-playing, was a model of expres- 
sionlessness, but not so now. Every 
thrill of abject fear that beset the man’s 
soul was painted on his face. If ever 
a human being struggled with himself 
for his birthright of manhood, Flan- 
ders did in those fleeting moments, and 
as I watched the struggle it replaced in 
my interest the battle that raged around 
us. 

I could have shouted with joy, and 
dare say I did, when at length he turned 
deliberately and forced his trembling 
legs to carry him after his men, now 
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far up the hill. I was close behind 
him, my breath becoming more and 
more scanty, when a bullet struck him 
fairly in the chest, and he fell back in 
my arms. I eased him to the ground, 
and when he reached it he beckoned 
to me, and when I lowered my head he 
spoke, so that I could barely hear. 

“There’s no use bluffing now,” he 
whispered. “My hand's called. I’m 
out. I thought it was a fake row at 
first. Shane was in with the natives, 
and he was to arrange it. I paid him, 
and helped him desert so that he could 
arrange it. to do the hero 
act where she could see me do it But 
when I found we were fighting actually 
I tried to g did. 
I know you saw me turn, but I turned 
back again. And it’s all over now. 
So don’t—don’'t tell her. Promise you 

-you won't. For the sake of God, that 
I have to face!” 

I did promise, and he fell back 
How I 
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wanted 


make good. J really 


un- 


conscious. dragged him out | 


never shall remember. I do know that 
while I was struggling through that 
scrub there came dismayed yells from 
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the natives, and the coughing rattle of 
a machine gun, telling us that the men 
from the post had come to our aid and 
had taken them in the rear. I know, 
too, that when I had nearly reached the 
bottom Brinsley and Pendale me 
and helped me carry Flanders to the 
flat. 

He still was breathing when we laid 
him there, but as Brinsley bent over 
him he struggled to lift his head, and 

1en it fell back and all was over. 
srinsley rose, with bared head, and for 
| looking down at what, 


a moment stood 
a moment before, had been a brother 
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He did i Ile made good aid he, 
thinking aloud. “But for her! I won- 
der wh 


Pendale, whom we had both forgot- 
ten, flushed angrily. To him, ignorant 
of the train of thought that prompted 
the words, they must have seemed al- 


ost like a acrilege. 
“He was a brave man, sir,” said he. 
Brinsley smiled, and laid his hand 


on the lad’s shoulder, 


“Because he 
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Nav! When oblivion encompasseth 

This sou] and substance now the life of m« 

\ theught bevond that self-abandoned plea 
Wilt ease the passing « iortal breath. 

Rejoicing I shall g vhom pow 
Splendor of effort, beauty and desire 

Made glorious this world to its least flows 
Rejoicing that, though [, myself, expir 

EFarth’s wonders, which illumined my brief hout 
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ove d broken, shed- 
feath« ers along the dusty 





jests, and the merriest of them was the 


that lined his walls 


that no longer 





lark-painted doors, 











two of them, shut from him the dark 
staircase. In his hacks Sa ‘ooms twi- 
light hung veils like cobwebs. And it 
seemed to him that in all the world 


there was nothing that made the world 


worth while. 

If he had had _iriends he had tired 
out their friendshi [ had hada 
love her love had wearied of his in- 

titudes and exactions. If, with the 
of the winter daylight, his life- 
should also go out none would be 
oser, he least of all. Only his 
aundress coming at her own time and 

little surprised, a 











1 1 4 ri 
hocked perhaps even, to find It 
: b : 
where she thought to find him. But 
I ld console. herseli ian org 





( 
of sudden easy pilfering before she 
went away to tell the men in blue that 
another man had grown tired of the 
game and gone out 

Yet, “It looks a_ pleasant world 
enough,” the man said. The fire 
glowed deeply; a flicker of flame now 
and again lit up the glasses of his pic- 
tures and mirrored itself in the polish 
of his old mahogany, struck a warm 
note from the folds of his curtains and 
the backs of his books. “A pleasant 
world—and I hate it!” 

He had no need to work for money, 
and he had no heart to work for love. 
So he sat in the warm dusk and hated 
everything. 

And the dusk deepened to a darkness 
that was like black velvet in the shad- 
ows of the room, and like gray velvet 
shot with gold in the oblong of the tall 
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windows, because they looked out over 
the Inn Gardens and were filled with 
the sky that is over London, 

When it was quite dark he sat for a 
very long time very quiet in his chair 
and remembered the color of the fields 
that he had played in when he was a 
child, and the color of the sky that had 
been over him, and the color of the sun 
that he had seen rise over the orchard 
slopes at home, and how then he had 
not thought that life would be like this. 

The fire fell together with a crash, 
and he stretched his arms and sighed 
and got up out of his chair. And it 
was then that he heard the child cry- 
ing. It was crying softly with sub- 
dued snufflings and gurglings, and the 
sound came from beyond his door. On 
the oak stairs he found the child sit- 
ting. Its head in the pitiable cap—a 
man’s cap with a peak—leaned against 


the carved banisters. Its hands, black 
and red, were screwed up against its 
eyes. Its clothes were horrible. One 


garment, outlined with mangy fur, wet 
and slimy. 
“Hullo, I say!” said the man. 
cry. What’s the matter?’ 
“T’m lost,” said the child. 
“But how did you get in here?" 
“at's raining outside,” said the child, 
sniffed, rubbed its fists once more in 
its eyes, and stopped crying. 
“You've got a fire,” it said, turning 
bright eyes to the open door. 
“Where's your mother ?”’ he asked. 
“She’s lost me,” said the child. ‘She 
said to stay there and she’d come back. 
And she didn’t come back.” 
“Stay where?” he asked. 
said the child. 


“Don't 


“There,” “T say, you 
do burn lots of coal.” 

He could not resist this second ap- 
peal. 

“Come in,” he said, and the child 


scrambled to its feet, little feet in un- 
speakable boots. 
“T like you,” it said. 
my daddy used to.” 
The child squatted on the hearth-rug, 
and with perfect self-possession took 
off the dreadful cap and laid it on the 
fender to dry. 
“It’s my best,” it explained. 


“Vou talk like 
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The man and the child looked at each 
other. In the child’s eyes a merry con- 
fidence dawned slowly, like sunshine, 
and two smiles met. 

“Do you ever,” the man asked doubt- 
fully, “have a bath?” 
“Saturdays,” the 

promptly. 

“Could you—if I turned on the wa- 
ter for you—could you give yourself 
a bath?” 

“Course I could,” it said, “if you was 
to soap my back.” 

He turned on the water for it, 
did soap its back. 

He liked the child 
he saw its smile, but 
it until he had 
arms. 

He has never been able 
whether it had dark hair or light hair 

he does not know the color of its 
But he knows that the eyes were 
bright and gay, that the wet hair curled 
in little rings as it dried by the fire, 
and that the little body, thin and fine 


child 


answered 


and he 
from the moment 
he did not love 


held its body in his 


to remember 


eyes. 


as an ivory carving, was vet straight 
and beautiful. The jacket of his pa- 


jamas made, with the sleeves rolled up, 
a garment warm and adequate. 

He brought the child out of the bath- 
room and set it on the Persian rug, 
where it crouched with the grace and 
self-possession of a cat that had al- 
ways lived there. 

“Comfy now?” he said, and remem- 
bered how they had asked him that, 
after the bath, when he was little in 
the wooden house among the cherry 
orchards. 

“Fine,” said the child. “This coat’s 
as soft as soft. I wish mother was 
here. She’d wash out my clothes. I 
suppose you couldn't.” 

The man actually hesitated a mo- 
ment before saying: ““No—I don’t think 
I could.” 

“Well, never mind,” it said cheerily. 

“T’ll buy you some new clothes,” he 
said. 

“I say!” 

Pause. 

Then: “TI ain't ’ad me tea,” the child 
told the fire. 

After that came cake and milk and 























bread and marmalade, crumbs on the 
Persian rug and sticky fingers on the 
bright brass fender-rail. 

“Mother was buying things for 
Christmas,” said the child. “Nice 
things to eat, and candles, too.” 

“IT suppose,” he said idly, * 
know what Christmas means 

“Oh, don’t I!” said the child. “Shall 
I tell you my piece about it, what my 
daddy taught me.” 

The child instantly and surprisingly 
scrambled onto the man’s knees, folded 


yu don’t 


yv¢ 
>> 


its hands like the little images of the 
praying Samuel, and said in a pretty 
hushed voice and an accent that was 
not its own: 

“Upon the Christmas morn 

The King of Heaven was born: 

He came on earth to be 

A little child like me. 

The King of Heaven lay 

Upon a bed of hay. 

‘The wise men came to see 

A little child like me 

Jesus, give peace and joy 

fo me, your little boy; 

And let me learn to be 

A little child like Thee!” 

“Thank you, dear,” said the man, and 
added lamely : ae ' ery nice indeed.”’ 
“My daddy made it up his own self, 

purpose for me,’ said the child, and 


threw his arms round the man’s neck. 
“D’you know my daddy?’ it 
“He’s been away a long 
now.” 

The man would not look at the little 
corner of the blotted scroll of life that 
seemed to uncurl at the words. He 
would not question, would not specu- 
late. Through and through him, back 
and forth like water lapping from rock 
to rock in a narrow channel, ran the 
warm wave of longing, of desire. 

“If he were only mine! If the little 
chap were my own!” 

And the thin arms hung round his 
neck like a necklace of price. 

When the necklace loosened at 


asked. 


time 


gone 


the 


touch of sleep the man gathered the 
child in his arms very closely, and sat 
quiet, a long time, looking into the 
fire. 


And at last he laid the child in 
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his own bed, and went out, to buy 
things for it. 

He bought clothes and toys and 
pleasant sweet foods, and his fancy 
busied itself with a life that should be 
quite different from any that he had 
known or dreamed of. For hours had 
gone by now since he had found the 
child in the cold shadows of the stair- 
case, and the hope he had not dared to 
look at had grown to a strong certain- 
ty that bade him look in its face, un- 
afraid, with glad eyes. 


The mother had meant to lose the 
child. She would not come back. Cer- 
tainly she would not come back. The 
child was his own. And what would 


he not make of his own? 

They had closed the gates of the Inn 
before he went out, and they opened to 
him as he returned. His arms were 
full of lumpy parcels, and the stairs 
seemed longer than usual, but here, at 
last, was the black door with his name 
whitely painted on it. He had to set 
down all the parcels on the stairs while 
he found his key. 

He threw all the parcels on he sofa 
and turned up a light. The fire had 
burned clear again. What a pleasant 
room it was for a child to wake up in! 
He would set out the food and the toys 
and the clothes, and then bring the 
child in and hold it in his arms till it 
woke to all the little intimate joys and 
surprises he had prepared for it. Mov- 
ing very softly so that the wakening 
should not come too soon he unpacked 
toys and sweets and warm pretty gar- 
ments, and laid out everything on table 
and chairs. 

Then he turned up all the electric 
lights and laid a match-flame to all the 
candles that never were lighted. The 
old furniture gave back the light as a 
mirror gives it. The things he had 
bought to please the child made spots 
of crude incongruous color on the back- 
ground of the dark room, set in the 
low key of a life from which youth 
had long gone away. 

The room being thus transfigured to 
the lit shrine of youth and love and 
the heart of the child, he went to bring 
back in his arms the child itself. 
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And the child was not there. His 


bed lay smooth and neat—on it 


low, neatly folded 
had seen the chil 








bath, it sat before 

was gone, its clothes were gone; there 
vere no crumbs, he noticed now, on 
the Persian hearth-rug l was as 





though no child had ever been at all 
in those dark rooms. 

Then the heart of the man was wild 
with anger and fierce resentment, as is 
the heart of a man robbed of his most 
precious treasure. 

He searched wildly, di 
ordered furniture, disarrang 
folds of curtains and hangings and, thi 
being, fruitlessly, done, went out to 
search the stairs in their dark corner 
and, later, the quiet squares of the Inn. 

But he did not find the child. 

Then, the sense of loss deepening 
and intensifying within him he found 
himself at the police-station, askin 
somewhat wildly for a child 
lost—a little child—no, he did 
its name, nor the colors of its eyes and 
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hair; he had found it and meant to keep 

it for his own; and now it was gone. 

He did not know its name, but it had 

bright eyes and curly hair and ; 

merry smile. It had worn an old cloth 
a 


ek aartet nana 
it with mangy 


cap and a rag of 


tur. 
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The policemen looked at him and at 
each other, and smiled furtively. 

“Yes, sir. Certainly, sir,” one .an- 
swered, to whom a silvery voice had 
spoken. “We'll keep a lookout, and let 
you know if we come: across the little 
chap.” e 

And when the man was gone back to 
that room where the toys and sweets 
and clothes had emptied themselves of 
meaning and value, the men in blue 
smiled more broadly still. 

“We're so likely to come across the 
+41 D4 


little chap, ain’t we,” one said to the 
+] te a 


other, “seeing there’s thousands and 


thousands of little chaps exactly like 
him? Brig 


ht eyes and curly hair and 
a merry smile, and dressed in rags and 
no father! Well, well!’ 

tT m4 
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erhaps it is because there are so 
many thousands that the man has never 
found the little chap again. 

But he has found some of the others; 
and he knows more about buying 
clothes and sweets than he did on that 
first night. Only no other child could 
ever be the same as that one. No other 


child conres to such a desert, with such 
a rose. \nd sometimes he wonders 
whether, after all But he will 


never know. Or perhaps some day it 
mav be that he will know. He thinks 
2 


of that, very often he thinks of it, and 


SONG 


[LAT of snow 
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and sleet and rain, 


overty and wretchedness ; 


What of hunger, c 


1 and pain 


All life’s phantoms of distress 
If, though heart-torn, one may kneel 


Just thy hand-touch, 


What of evil’s 


Love, to feel! 


ith and kin, 


Treachery, deceit and sin 

\ll earth’s fairest hopes in flight; 
Blindness; death’s fear-shrouded night ; 
If at last, O Love, to be 

Thine, thine for eternity! 
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“Oh, quit it!” Larrabee answered ir- 
beg your pi 
[ reckon I’ve got about to 
tether this time. 
ison overhauled me 


, irdon, Tom 
I’m a beast. 
~alh en l of m4 





| Joctor 


orde red 
eg months in Patagonia or the Azores 
+1 


tiie usual 


Dx 


to-day, 
or some other backwater 
What I want is a 

don't ast 
back into the muck again in 
days and fight to the end of my life. 
I bought the Citizen seven 
I’ve worked over it like a dog, day 
night, throug 
to drive 
the faintest idea of ci) 
duty. Well, 
there are none 
est glimmer of one. Somehow I had 
been _sure that 4 "7 uld win out in 
the C. P. & A. grab—I don’t know why, 
but I was sure of t It was such a 
colossal swindle that a baby might have 
seen through it; vet the great American 
public calmly sits back and shrugs its 
shoulders. In two days it goes through. 
It has gone through now, practically. 
Joe McNulty is laughing in his sleeve, 


prescription. dose of 


success, | 


vears ago, 
and 
h those seven vears, trying 


into the great American mind 





c honor and 
know the results 


not the faint- 


vou 


absolutely, 







‘7 . 7 
ior do- 


What puzzles me is how you ever 
could ha hoped to down MeNulty. 
There aren't above three men in the 
count iat could do it, and they’re 
all safely muzzled long ago. It’s all 
right for you to go tilting at all the 
1 


but 
mn is 


you're 


made that way, 
know that the drage 
cN, sure to win? WI io 
made MeNulty ? The \merican people 
: We—as a nation—are 
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1 snow us a 


woman 
turn our 


sick 
ed child and we'll 
pockets inside out for them, but we 
won't lift a finger to break the power 
= grab will affect thou- 

upon thousands of women and 
children. Do you know MeNulty’s 
His mother—plain old 
ywoman living in a little village 
Mohawk. McNulty 
every week. Once he 
\Ibany, showing her the 
snapped about seven- 
teen thousand times, she in her old- 
fashioned bonnet and shawl; McNulty 
well, know McNulty. Do you 

t he doesn’t know the political value 
of that old bonnet and those weekly 
adores the picture. It 

iim hold up the bonnet with 
and pick its pocket with the 
v George, it would make a 
But it would kill the Citizen 
than arsenic. Every paper in 
would jump on us, and the 


Sanas 


strongest card? 


nt 


countr 





down on the goes 
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Gcown to see her 
had her up in 
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only result would be an aureole for the 
bonnet and a funeral—without mourn- 
ers—for the Citizen.” 

Joyce watched for a moment his 
friend’s long nervous fingers tapping 
restlessly, then he leaned forward, put- 
ting an affectionate hand upon his old 
chum’s arm. 

“Give it up, old man. Take Deni- 
son’s advice and run down to Patagonia 
or wherever it was he wanted to pack 
you. I dare say my constitution could 
stand a bit of holiday, and I'll go with 
you. Martyrdom isn’t as fashionable 
as it once was; it doesn’t pay in this 
age.” 

Larrabee started as if an_ electric 
shock had struck him. 

“By the bones of Gutenberg / 
won't!” he exclaimed so sharply that 
half a dozen people at neighboring ta- 
bles turned curiously. “I'll die if I 
have to, but I'll die in the saddle.” 

The other man smiled. “I know you 
will, Jack,” he said quietly. 


Father Timothy O’ Bourke was trudg- 
ing down street on his way to see 
pretty wayward little Rosie [Flanigan 
whose mother had sent for him to come 
and “say the word to Rosie, the 
crither.” Father O’Bourke’s progress 
resembled nothing so much as the tri- 
umphant advance of a snowball when 
the snow is of exactly the right con- 
sistency. He started from Henry 
Street. At the corner of Hamilton he 
was detected by a couple of shouting 
youngsters who immediately attache 
themselves, limpetlike, to his person. 
Half a square farther down the escort 
had increased to ten; by the time he 
reached Catherine Street and Maggie 
Flanigan’s. the father was all but in- 
visible in the midst of a noisy and joy- 
ous mob. He shook himself free of 
them, however, when he reached Mag- 
gie’s, with an ease born of long prac- 
tise. 
“Be off, ye young rascals! Is it yer- 
selves that’s thinkin’ I’m walkin’ abroad 
to fill up me time? The foine throuble 
ye’re thryin’ to git me into for tollin’ 
ye away from yer own firesides! Scat- 





ter now—back home wid ye, ivery 
wan !” 

The children yelled, cheered, made 
a final dash at him, and then scuttled 
down the street. lather O’Bourke 
stood watchful for a moment, shaking 
his head at them if they looked back, 
and then turned into the tenement. 

He was a little rotund shabby man, 
with a round face full of smiling 
creases, and small, twinkling, kind blue 
eyes. Plainly a person concerned with 
small affairs, as provincial at heart, 
though he had lived thirty years in New 
York, as if he had but the week before 
landed from County Cork. 

As a matter of fact, Father O’Bourke 
rarely read a newspaper—chiefly be- 
cause he never had time to find out 
what the news was about. Spending all 
his days and a good part of his nights 
comforting the sorrows, fighting the 
temptations, wrestling with the endless 
problems of his unruly parish, he was 
himself known as a problem to various 
up-to-date organizations for dealing 
with the conditions of the poor, because 
of his reprehensible and incurable habit 
of putting his hand into his own pocket 
at every cry of need. Even his church 
apparently accepted him at his own 
humble valuation, a dozen priests hav- 
ing advanced over his head to positions 
of greater influence or more substantial 
reward, while he, growing yearly 
rounder and shabbier, trotted endlessly 
up and down tenement stairs, and knew 
by name—Heaven knows how—every 
baby on the streets. 

Not that he was always smiling— 
or, no! There were big hulking fel- 
lows who had stood twisting their hats 
like embarrassed schoolboys under the 
father’s sharp rebukes; there were men 
that had steered by the saloons for 
months at a time—men with whom he 
had gone to the police-court sternly or- 
dering their confession of offense, and 
then visited week by week over on the 
Island. There were days, and more 
often nights, that the father’s old, shab- 
by, disorderly study could have told 
of—— Yet somehow at the end he was 
always smiling at somebody. 

“Sure it must be the children,’ he 
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defended himself to a lean and ill-fa- 
vored brother. “’Tis they pull the 
smiles out of ye in the blackest day and 
—man alive—there’s such a raft o° chil- 
dren!” 

Up at Maggie Flanigan’s that after- 
noon it was pretty bad. Pretty little 
Rosie was sullen and obstinate, and 
foolish, tearful Maggie was perpetually 
saying the wrong things. Father 
©’Bourke looked grave when he left, 
but Biddy McCartney calling to him as 
he passed to tell of a lady on the top 
floor who hadn't “had a bite savin’ a 
cup o’ tay for a day an’ a night,” he 
put aside Rosie’s problem for the mo- 
ment, and hurried round to Daly’s for 
some bread and potatoes, 

Daly, being as usual out of wrapping- 
paper, apologized profusely to his rev- 
erence, and wrapped the bread in a 
piece of newspaper. Father O’Bourke, 
looking down at it absently as he picked 
up his bundle, was held by a couple of 
head-lines. 

“Dollars or Lives? The Tenement- 
Reform Bill Hanging in the Balance.” 

Father O’ Bourke had not known that 
there was any tenement-reform bill— 
which shows his lack of civic spirit— 
but he knew, no one better, that tene- 
ments needed reforming. Standing at 
Daly’s counter he read the article 
eagerly. ‘The bill covered the destruc- 
tion of thirteen blocks of tenements in 
which the mortality was 27.2 per thou- 
sand, the blocks to be rebuilt at once 
upon the best models obtainable by the 
Tenement Reform Commission, and one 
square to be reserved fora park. And 
this bill would be tabled unless within 
three days public sentiment was aroused 
to prevent it. 

Father O’Bourke read to the end and 
looked up. “Where's the rest of the 
paper this came from?” he asked. 

“°Tis yesterday's Citizen,” Daly re- 
plied, apologetically pushing it across 
the counter. “It’s a crank paper it is— 
‘tis a shame fer me to have imposed it 
upon yer riverince. Sure some wake- 
minded gossoon lift it behind him, an’ 
well he might. But ‘tis a blow to me 
store to be seen wid it. Let me wrap 
the loaf ag’in, ver honor.” 
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Father O’Bourke barely heard him. 
Yesterday’s Citizen—that left two days. 
He accepted the loaf, reclothed in 
proper political dress in the shape of the 
Sun, and went down the street in a 
brown study. 

The old tenements—the black enemy 
which had ruined so many of his people, 
against which they were constantly 
fighting their tragic losing battle—to be 
destroyed, God’s sunlight to come in, 
a portion of their heritage of freedom 
and joy to be restored to the children, 
a bit of green for weary old eyes to 
look upon, a place free and open and 
undefiled for Rosie and Jim and hun- 
dreds like them to do their courting in 
—all this a possibility and all this lost 
because—nobody cared! 

Father O’Bourke was so absorbed 
that when voung Patrick Flanigan 
darted out from a cellarway and clung 
like a burr to the skirt of his coat, he 
strode along unconscious of the impedi- 
ment, which so amazed young Patrick 
that he dropped off and stood gaping 
open-mouthed after his vanishing 
friend. 

*’Tis the evil eye has bewitched him 
sure,” he muttered uncomfortably, ma- 
king a hasty sign to avert the omen. 

The little priest climbed hurriedly to 
the tenement of the “lady on the top 
flure,” and then making his way as 
quickly as possible through knots of 
detaining friends, he hurried home to 
think the matter out. 

Father O’Bourke’s study was like Fa- 
ther O’Bourke himself, small and shab- 
by and worn by crowding, tragic, toil- 
ing human lives. The little priest 
rooted around in the closet until he 
found a pair of old slippers, and hav- 
ing gotten into them, dropped wearily 
into a big disreputable chair before the 
tiny grate. It was a raw day, and his 
housekeeper, who adored him, had, as 
usual upon cold days, disobeyed his or- 
ders and kindled a fire. He stretched 
his tired feet toward it unconsciously. 
Sunlight—freedom for the children, 
safety for his young people, rest for the 
old. The bright picture shone for a 
moment in the flames—then vanished. 
‘Tis the sin of me fer neglectin’ 






















the poor rich,” he sighed whimsically, 
but with his round face unwontedly 
grave. Suddenly he sat up with a jerk, 

Joe McNulty! 

It had been months since he had even 
thought of Joe, five years since he had 
seen him—the five years in which he 
had become a great man—ragged, sun- 
burned, freckled little Joe McNulty 
whom, back in a little country village, 








he had caught robbing his apple-trees 
one night, and had made come in while 
he filled cap and pockets for him. His 
eyes twinkled over the m ry of it— 
the boy’s fright, increduli | fina 
ti In al wi - 
cepted > ted n of fortun 
and the SWal?e ¢ ( h 
“Good-bv, fathe: But the next morn- 
ng the ] was at his d r with h 
a dozen mountain-trout which he pull 
limp and wet from his pockets. 
“There ain't anything nicer than 
thim, yer * he had remarked, - 
‘endering his gift with such a lingering 
reluctance that the tather had straight- 
iv invited hi » bre je 








bly. But -bless him, that wa 
twenty years ago! And now Norah 
was dead and Joe was a big man—littl 
waggering, freckle-faced Joe McNulty. 

“But he played fair over those trout,” 
the little priest chuckled again. He 
terribly wanted another, but he wouldn't 
take it.” 

Father O’Bourke’s face was. all 
alight. Joe wv 1 tell him what to do 
tO SdVC th b 5 i 
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help out an ignorant old priest who 
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laws, though he knew so much of their 
operation upon poor and stunted lives. 

Father O’Bourke sprang up and be- 
gan flying excitedly about the room. 
He had no time-tables, but he would 
go to the station at once and see if 
there was a train out that night. He 
must see Joe the very first moment— 
no knowing how long it would take him 
to work the thing out. 

As it happened, there was a train 
within an hour. He would reach Al- 
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turned around to watch them. Others, 
too, were watching; and so it happened 
that at five minutes after eight some of 
them saw a remarkable sight—Senator 
MeNulty striding through the room in 
his blackest humor, snapping off heads 
right and leit as reporters crowded 
about him, suddenly waylaid by a little 
shabby priest with a round, wrinkled, 
twinkling face and kind blue eves beam- 
ing with affection. 

“I’ve come to take breakfast with 
you, Joe,” the littke man said. ‘What 
do you say to trout?” 

l‘or a moment the big man stare 
while onlookers held their breath. Then 
his hand came out with a grip that 
made the little priest wince. 

“Father O’ Bourke, by all the powers! 
Well, I reckon you are going to break- 
fast with me. Where in creation did 
you come from?” 

And then the doors swung upon the 
two. 

At the table McNulty picked up the 
menu-card like a boy. “No trout,” he 
said disappointedly, “but they wouldn't 
be mountain ones anyway. What comes 
next? Eggs? Chops? Hot cakes?” 

Very little came next for the father. 
Hle was of too simple a humility to 


] 


feel embarrassment or be conscious of 
himself, but the place and the ways 
were not his place and ways; more- 
over, he could not eat till he knew the 
fate of his people. Yet he was enjovy- 
ing himself, too. He had loved the im- 
pudent graceless boy thirty years be- 
fore, and now the old affection gently 
dimmed his eyes. Or did it clear them? 
The little obscure parish priest, used to 
men worn and, beaten in the battle of 
life, felt a thrill of pride in the assur 
ance that breathed from this other man, 


1 > SS e ’ . 
the confidence of one who bent circum- 





stances to his will. He leaned back 
after his simple meal with a smile of 
enuine pleasure on his round crinkled 
fi ce, 

“You're a big man, ain't vou, Joe?” 
he asked. “Something of the sort had 


trickled down to me in New York, only 
somehow I hadn’t had time to take it 
in. We didn’t either of us guess it 


that night you stole my apples.” 


MecNulty’s jaws came together with 
a snap. 

“T guessed it,” he said. “I meant 
it then. The fellows used to taunt me 
because of things at home. I set my 
teeth and vowed I’d climb over their 
heads some day—climb so far they'd 
need glasses to see me.” 

Father O’ Bourke chuckled. “I guess 
you've done it, Joe,” he said. 

“Yes,” McNulty agreed, “I’ve done 
it.” He was silent a moment, a sullen 
anger gathering in his eyes. “I’ve done 
it,” he said passionately, ‘‘and Norah's 
gone, and the boy, and the game isn't 
worth the candle. I only keep on to 
whip the other fellows.” 

The little priest’s eyes 
then brightened. 

“It’s worth something to be able to 
right wrong and see justice done, Joe. 
It’s worth something, maybe, to help 
a friend now and then.” 

McNulty gave him a curious look ; he 
was mockingly aware of the strange- 
ness of the conversation. 


shadowed, 


“Yes,” he said after a moment, “that 
sounds all right, but suppose you have 


no friend? It’s one of the prices you 


ie little priest laughed. Down in 
the poverty where he was pouring out 
his life, none who would, no matter 
i 


1e battle, were without two 


great treasures, friends and kindness; 





they alone of all earth’s prizes could be 
won W ut ney and without price. 
Suffering, toil, defeat, and failure but 
made their gold the brighter by its 
dingy setting 
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icNult face had cleared. He 
| led a eck-book from his pocket. 


This is the biggest fun I’ve had in 
an age, father,” he said heartily. ‘““What 
is it: ? A new parish hall? 
Name the amount and it’s yours.” 
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But the little priest pushed the book 
away. “It isn’t money I’ve come for, 
but human lives. Keep your money, 
Joe, boy. I want something bigger. I 
want you. I'm nothing but an ignorant 
priest, too busy patching up _ little 
things to do the big ones that lie at the 
bottom of the trouble; I see that now, 
but it’s too late. So I’ve come to you 
to help me out—you, you little freckle- 
faced rapscallion,” with his old happy 
chuckle, “being the influential person 
of my extensive acquaintance.” 

McNulty laughed, too. “You always 
did make me feel sheepish, father,’ he 
said. “I don’t know what you want, 
but I’m pretty sure if I’ve stolen your 
apples, you'll be pulling me to your 
door with the best catch of trout I’ve 
ever made. You never did appreciate 
the fine points of those trout, father. 
I’ve always wanted to tell you so, and 
now I’ve done it.” 

“IT appreciated the fact that you only 
ate three when you wanted all the six,” 
the little priest flashed back. “I never 
forgot that, Joe. You made me take 
the bigger of the last two, too; it was 
an awful struggle, but you finally took 
the little one. I knew then you’d grow 
up fair, Joe!” 

McNulty rose sharply. ‘“Let’s come 
up to my rooms,” he said. “I’m due 
at a committee-meeting at ten, but that’s 
a good hour away. My quarters up- 
stairs aren’t so bad—for a man without 
a home. This way, and we'll dodge 
that swarm of reporters outside; they’re 
sticky as flies in dog-days, just now.” 

The two—MecNulty cutting his way 
sharply, the priest following—went 
through the now crowded dining-room 
and several passages to an elevator in 
a small hall, and three minutes later 
they were sitting before McNulty’s fire 
in a room where red plush splendor 
achieved the desolation shared by all 
hotels no matter what their social rank. 

Father Q©’Bourke, however, saw 
nothing except his purpose. He pulled 
out a wallet and took from it a news- 
paper clipping. 

“There it is,” he said. ‘“That’s what 
I want your help in, Joe. I stumbled 
on it by chance, blundering ignoramus 
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that I am not to know what concerned 
my people! You see, I’d so long ago 
given up hope of anything’s being done 
for my people. And then I blundered 
upon this—and to-morrow’s the last 
day. Read it—you'll understand.” 

McNulty did not need to read it. His 
sharp eyes snapped it up in one amazed 
glance, and then turned, angry and 
suspicious, upon the priest. 

“Why did vou bring this to me, Fa- 
ther O’Bourke?” he asked sharply. 

“Why I told you, Joe,” the priest an- 
swered, “because you're the only man 
of influence in all my extended ac- 
quaintance. Men of influence don't 
grow down on Catherine Street. Of 
course,” his genial smile fading and 
wrinkles cutting across his forehead, 
“of course I don’t know how much in- 
fluence you have, Joe. If you can’t do 
anything, you mustn’t feel badly. The 
people won’t be any worse off—poor 
things—they couldn’t well be. But I'll 
tell you who will be worse off. The 
men who could save this bill—and 
don’t! The men who are murdering 
the women and children crowded into 
those tenements, and murdering them— 
God save their souls !—murdering them, 
not from a moment’s black anger and 
madness, but from cold, calculating, de- 
liberate avarice !”’ 

The anger fell away as suddenly as 
it had come and the kind blue eyes 
were full of unshadowed affection. 

“But there, Joey, why don’t you shut 
me off, boy? I’m just a prating, gar- 
rulous old priest, and you're a big man 
whose time I’m stealing. You don't 
know how glad I’ve been to think of 
you up here, Joey, with your hand on 
the laws. I knew there was one man 
who would stand for justice and honor, 
and keep his hands clean.” 

McNulty rose suddenly and walked 
across to the window. ‘The priest’s 
eves followed him lovingly. 

“Don’t ye be taking it to heart if 
I've come on a fool’s errand, Joey,” 
he said again. “I know you woukl 
help if you could—it’s not doubting ye 
I am, ever.” 

“You—excuse me, father, but I have 
to say it—yvou don’t understand the sit- 
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uation,” McNulty said, with an effort. 
“You see just your handful of poor 
people, ignorant, criminal—look at the 
police records for any year !—sliding 
down-hill faster than you can help them 
up. You can’t deny it, father. You 
are wearing out your life for them, and 
what have you got to show for it?” 

The little priest had risen, his eyes 
troubled and anxious. He _ followed 
McNulty to the window. 

“Joey, boy,” he said gently. 

McNulty turned and faced him. 
There was a long moment of silence; 
then the priest’s face relaxed. 

“Forgive me, Joey, boy,” he said 
simply. “For a moment I was think- 
ing ye were in earnest, and it half 
broke my heart. Don't do it again, 
Joey. It is a black hour when you 
doubt a friend.” 

“Suppose,” MeNulty said, his dry 
lips forming the words with difficulty, 
“suppose you have another—friend— 
on the other side?” 

Father O’Bourke shook his head, 
laughing now. ‘No, ye don’t, ye ras- 
cal,” he said, “not again. ’Tis not this 
friend nor that friend, ye well know, 
but justice and truth and honor. There's 
a girl down there—she looks like No- 
rah, Joe—who is dying, dying of the 
dark rooms and foul air, the doctor 
says. There are little children, hun- 
dreds of them, who have never seen a 
tree or a blade of grass in their lives. 
It doesn’t give a boy a very good start 
in life never to see a bit of God's green 
earth. No chance to steal apples, Joe, 
except out of barrels; and they don't 


often see them that way. Think what 
this park would mean. Oh, you can't 
think. It would mean that children 


who have never played in their lives 
will have a chance to learn what play 
is. It will mean that young people can 
walk together out under the sky as God 
meant them to, not just on filthy streets 
and in black halls and crowded rooms, 
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It will mean a bit of green for tired 
eyes that have forgotten—if they ever 
knew—what beauty means. Think if 
you had found Norah down there, 
Joey.” 

McNulty stood silent. With incon- 
ceivable swiftness his brain visualized 
scene after scene—the incredulous an- 
ger of his colleagues, the exultation of 
his enemies, flaring head-lines in the 
papers. He could hear the smooth sar- 
casm of Harris, the taunting triumph 
of Perry. He was recalled by a gentle 
touch upon his arm, to find Father 
©’Bourke’s eves, full of affection and 
trust, smiling into his. 

“I’m going, Joey—I must catch that 
ten-five back. I’m going without the 
load I came with. Maybe you can't 
do anything, but I know you'll do the 
best you can, and I feel that you're 
going to succeed. The prayers of my 
poor people will bless you whatever you 
do. Good-by, Joey, boy. If some time 
you could find time to run down and 
take breakfast with an old priest——” 

McNulty looked up—into the eyes 
of the one man in the world who be- 
lieved in him. 

“Thank you, father—I am coming,” 
he said, 

Two days later the Tenement-Re- 
form Bill was passed at Albany, after 
a speech from Senator McNulty that 
set the country ringing. Down in the 
editorial rooms of the Citizen a thin ex- 
cited man was darting about like a live 
spark. 

“I’m making my apologies to the 
American people,” he explained to the 
visitor whom he found waiting in his 
den. “Finest people in the world. 
Lord, Jack, wasn't it great? This is 
living.” 

Down on Catherine Street a shabby 
little priest was trotting along with a 
rabble of children at his heels. He was 
going to shame Jim Donovan for beat- 
ing his wife. 






































OW oiten have you 
} been engaged, Nell?” 

“It is difficult to say 
exactly. I was en- 
gaged to one man 
four times.” 

‘Four times!” 

‘Yes: would they 
count as four engagements, or as one 
intermittent engagement ?”’ 

“Let me have the facts, as the law- 
yers say; then I can decide. Who was 
her” 

“The wealthiest suitor I ever had.” 

“That doesn't sound objectionable ; 
did you break the engagement because 


of that?” 


‘ 





No, in spite of the fact.” 
“But why?” 


“Because | did not love h mM, Betty.” 


“Were four engagements necessary 
i ae 

“Don't; that’s unkind. You see it 
vas a chance at Aladdin’s lamp in 
the twentieth century—every possible 
money-wish gratifed. I kept hoping 
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was going well. But he resumed after 
a pauseful stare, and did not stop until 
he had gravely and calmly ofiered him- 
- .2 ~ . . a 
self, with the implication in his manner 
that of course | knew how very worth 
while he was.” 
“You responded fittin 
‘I accepted him, 
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had no doubt of 1 i 
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came, but they did not suspect him to 
be a newly betrothed; his manner did 
not betray him in the least.” 
“He was still self-contained ?” 
“Perfectly ; you never saw more com- 


pletely mastered emotion. One of the 
others was of the scintillating variety, 
but I was impartial and worked hard to 





have all appear to advantage and to 
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thing—this getting married.’ And he 
sighed again. ‘Indeed it is,’ I an- 
swered. 

“Did you smile at all?” 

“No, Betty ; I could not imagine what 
was coming next, but I did not feel in 
a humorous mood.” 

“What did come next?” 

“ “A very serious thing,’ he repeated, 
and sighed a third long sigh, a deep 
sustained respiration that kept you hold- 
ing your breath until he got fairly 
through with it. Then he continued to 
look at me in silence until I could not 
endure it a moment longer and _ said 
with a show of lightness: ‘If that’s the 
view you take of it, Mr. Archer’—an- 
swering his sighs rather than his words 
—‘T’ll release you.’” 

“What did he say?” 

“The tension broke at once; lie sat 
up with the most instantly relieved ex- 
pression and replied with quite indecent 
haste: ‘Thank you, Miss Nellie; I ac- 
cept your kind suggestion. You're a 
fine girl, but I believe I made a mistake 
in my decision,’ ’ 

“Well, I never!” 

“Nor I either.” 

“What did you do?” 

“The next pause was even more awk- 
ward than the others, if possible, 
though I tried to laugh naturally as |] 
presently said, drawing off his quaint 
old beauty of a ring and handing it 
back to him: ‘Now you are disengaged, 
and I hope you will “live happily ever 
after,” as the old stories put it.’ ” 

“Brave girl!” 

“He appeared relieved but a trifle 
suspicious, I thought; yet I could not 
tell whether he suspected a mistake on 
his part or on mine. He gazed down 
at the ring, turning it over in his hand, 
for a full minute; then glanced up at 
me with a look of disappointment, al- 
most of pity. Presently he said in sol- 
emn, kindly fashion: ‘I wish you joy 
also, for you are the only girl I was 
ever engaged to.’ ‘But after all, we 
require a separate happiness; so good- 
by, and don’t forget to be glad,’ I re- 
plied.” 

“Did he go then?” 
“No, he did not seem quite ready— 


as if he found the situation rather in- 
teresting when safety was insured. But 
after I had led him through a half- 
hour’s grave impersonal discussion of 
the joys of freedom, he finally left, still 
apparently wrapped in some uncer- 
tainty.” 

“Poor Nell!” 

“Don’t commiserate me.” 

“Of course not; he soon came back ?” 

“Yes, in ten days he was there again, 
with a confident, almost happy, gleam 
in his eye instead of the old cautious 
uncertainty. He told me that although 
he still felt it was something of a risk 
and that married lifey had great re- 
sponsibilities, he had decided that I 
could have him for keeps.” 

“Did he say that?” 

“Not exactly; but that is what he 
meant.” 

“And you?” 

“T demurred. ‘I’m not sure I can 
ever care enough for you,’ I responded. 
‘While I appreciate your sacrificial de- 
votion, I can accept only on one condi- 
tion.” ‘Very well; what’s that?’ he 
asked, almost self-forgetfully. ‘Upon 
the condition that | may break our en- 
gagement at any time without notice 
or reproaches.’ 

“That did not sound enthusiastic.” 

“No, Betty, but remember the previ- 
ous experience—and his unattractive- 
ness, too.” 

“Did he hesitate?” 

“Not at all. ‘Certainly ; on your own 
terms,’ he replied, ‘for I want you on 
any terms, my dear.’ His look and 
tone were quite appealing; he was so 
sincere that for a minute I was actu- 
ally fond of him and it seemed quite 
possible.” 

“Did he give you the same ring?” 

“Yes; he had it with him, seemed 
always to carry it, though I never saw 
him wear it. As he placed it again on 
my finger, he again said solemnly : ‘May 
you understand its message.’ ” 

“Did you understand this time?” 

“No, and asked: ‘What do you 
mean?’ ‘I may not say,’ he answered. 
‘The ring was given me by my father 
when I was twenty-one; the message 
is not mine.’ ”’ 
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“He tried to be mysterious.” 
“He did not impress me in that way; 
he seemed so terribly in earnest. This 
excited my curiosity somewhat, so when 
I was alone I examined the ring most 
carefully, and finally took a tracing of 
the characters to get help in decipher- 
ing them.” 

“What were they like?” 

“This; I studied over them until I 
could draw them in the dark: 
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“TI don’t make anything of that.” 

“Neither did I, unaided. I occasion- 
ally alluded to the subject and tried to 
draw hith out, but did not succeed. He 
was always courteous, but always de- 
clined to discuss the matter.” 

“Did your new affection for him 
last ?” 

“Not long, for after all there was no 
congeniality. It lasted only until the 
symphony concert.” 

“How did that affect matters ?” 

“He gave me a lovely dinner at the 
club, followed by a box party, with his 
aunt as chaperon. The appointments 
and flowers were exquisite, but the other 
guests were not well chosen, and the 
dinner was rather a bore, despite the 
beauty of it all. I had to work hard 
to make it even half a success. Finally 
in the box at the concert I settled my- 
self for a restful enjoyable time when 
the music began.” 

“You surely enjoyed that?” 

“Not entirely, as you shall hear. The 
music was beautiful, and all went well 
until half the program had been given 
and they were nearly through Tschai- 
kowsky’s -Pathetic Symphony. Mr. 
Archer and I were sitting in front in 
the most conspicuous box, and although 
the lights were low, the occupants of 
the boxes could be plainly seen from 
all parts of the house. I had been ab- 
sorbed in that last movement, but hap- 
pened to glance over to the opposite 
box and saw those horrid Edgerly girls 
shaking with silent laughter while their 
escorts were in a broad grin, all looking 
at our box. I turned around quickly in 
time to see Mr. Archer's drooped head, 
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closed eyes, and slightly opened mouth, 
and to hear a gentle snore.” 

“No!” 

“Yes; and as for a second I gazed 
paralyzed he relaxed still more, and the 
opera-glasses he had been holding—my 
opera-glasses—dropped to the floor 
with a thud that could be heard thirty 
feet away; then he jerked himself 
awake with a start.” 

“Impossible! Did others notice it?” 

“Most assuredly; smiles and glances 
were exchanged by many of those near 
us, and his aunt had made a motion to 
touch him with her fan. I was so mor- 
tified I did not know what to do. The 
woe of that last Tschaikowsky move- 
ment seemed piercing me through and 
through. It was bad enough for him 
to make himself ridiculous ; but to make 
me ridiculous, too! Of course I was 
not talking to him, and he is not music- 
al; but to go to sleep at my elbow be- 
fore a thousand persons!” 

“What did you do, Nell?” 

“T leaned over and said softly: ‘Our 
engagement is off. You see our tastes 
are not the same.’ ”’ 

“That was hard when he was being 
so closely watched and could not talk 
back.” 

“Perhaps; but think of my position. 
I was thoroughly indignant.” 

“How did he take it?” 

“He did not go to sleep any more, 
but appeared in the depths of shame 
and contrition. I confess I felt some- 
what sorry for him, and finally told him 
for his own self-protection to take heart 
and smile a little, and to try to listen to 
the music—which he did like a great 
subdued boy after a whipping. Later 
when we were passing out of the box 
after the concert and were unobserved, 
[ handed him back his ring. He started 
to protest, but I said sweetly: ‘Don’t 
make a scene,’ and checking himself he 
slipped the ring into his pocket. But 
I fancied in his look of protestation a 
trace of compassion, which puzzled me 
greatly; for he seemed scarcely in a 
position to commiserate me.” 

“Perhaps he sympathized with your 
mortification over his nap. Did he 
apologize later ?” 
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“Rather; I never saw humility im- 
personated before. However, each time 
I considered forgiving him some one 
would smilingly speak of it, ask after 
my musical friend or inquire how | 
enjoyed the concert. The Edgerly 
girls said they wished to give us a 
Tschaikowsky musical, and told me that 
Fred Williams had decided to send me 
opera-glasses for a Christmas present. 
These little incidents kept me in an un- 
forgiving state of mind that did not 
favor my former fiancé.” 

“T don't wonder. 
gave him?” 
“Yes, I finally had to; he haunted me 


so, beggi 








en hird 
stage of your en 
“Don't speak in tl y, or 
I shall stop right here. You sound 
positively metallic.” 
“How you mi I I'm all sym- 
pathy. Did he same ring ea 


time fF 

“Yes; the ring seemed to have a per- 
sonality of its own, it was so beautiful 
and quaint, and the recurring experi- 
ence suggested meeting an old friend. 
This time he once more repeated the 
phrase: ‘May you understand its m¢ 


re. 
“Dear me!” 

“However, I had prepared for him 
this time. When I saw this ral 
was coming I sent my tracing to a lin 
guist and had his opinion; so now | 
looked up sweetly and answered: ‘I un 
derstand it at last; its message 1 
self’ You should have seen hov 
he looked then; his face lighted trium- 
phantly, though why I could not tell.” 

“What did you mean?” 

“Literally what I said. Do you know 
those characters 
spelling ‘Rehcraleumas, his name, 
from right to left.” 





1S VOU 


v happy 


1 
h 


e simply runes 





“How odd! What did he say to 


that?” 

“Tam so glad. My father, who has 
been dead many years, made me prom- 
ise to use it as an engagement-ring, 

a 


placing it with those words. Tell me 
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explicitly what it says to you.’ ‘Samuel 
Archer; yourself, done in pure gold 
and ancient runic tracing; a constant 


reminder of worth and value. I had it 
deci her «] rece thy 


“Did he appear satisfied ?” 

“No; for his face fell as he an- 
swered: ‘Is that all it means to you? 
‘Isn’t that enough?’ I replied lightly. 
‘My sage had no more to report.’ For 
answer he simply sighed and looked 





*heeriul soul! So you were defi- 


nitel engaved once 





vou loved him then, didn’t you?” 
ns os 








“He took me to a game in his new 
notor, with his aunt and another old 
—_ 


lady in the tonneau. It was a glorious 
fternoon, but I did not feel uplifted. 
I had seen him than of any 
me else for several previous days; I 
iad seen so much of him that I found 
i ling atrophied. I grew 
ent out and thought how 
ld be, if I should 
tsiders came in to 
m. Think of having al- 
. house filled with 
e your husband endura- 


’ Heo * 
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“Think of it!’ 

‘As we went out he talked soberly of 
is new machine and corner lots and 
the persons WwW Say ut even the crowd 
of thousands of more or less eager 
faces at the field did not arouse in him 
any youthful enthusi: i 

“Did you enjoy it: 

“The crowd was fascinating: I 
counted near us nineteen voung couples 
that seemed conget and happy, and 
shivered in pity over my own lonely 
condition, until he broke the silence by 
remarking: ‘Good crowd, isn’t it?’ 
‘Fine; did you ever see more enthusi- 
asm?’ J responded. ‘It does appear to 
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be a good-humored crowd,’ he returned. 
‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘so many couples look 
youthfully happ ». and so many othe 
sagely satisfied.’ “The gate-receipts 
ought to satisiy at an with su 


a crowd. I never cared much for 
ball when I was at college, but the gam 
was not then what it is now. “ 
was then——' But | had become inter- 
ested in watching a couple near us and 
had ceased to listen to his account.” 

“You?” 

“Ves, J felt ott duty that day. It 
would have warmed your heart toward 
them and your first sweetheart days to 
have seen how happy they appeared and 
how interested in each other.” 

“Did your couple see that you wer¢ 
watching 

“No, thev were too absorbed in the 
game and in cach other. l 











them?” 


How they did 
cheer when an especially brilliant play 
was made! Their enthusiasm and per- 
fect enjovinent together were l 
the contrast between them and us was 
too great. It quite spoiled our engage- 
ment and I told my fiancé so that eve- 


ovely ; 


ning, handing him back his ring. He 
took it rather mournfully, but almost 
tenderly, as if it were a living thing, 
remarking : ‘I wish I were like my fa 
fene< a pl ‘ ss 
tuners ne Was a Creve 

“Then he was not entirel elf-satis- 





fied 2” 
“Apparently no 
And came back, aiter all that 

“Ves, in a fortnight 

“Tust could not s 
cruel you are!” 

“Hush, my dear: u don’t under 
stand at all. This time I discouraged 
him steadily; I felt so ‘sorry for him 
that I told him not to try any more.” 

“Vet he would not listen to vour ad 
vice, given in vour most attractive man 
ner?” 

“He said: ‘I know I am not one of 
those men you could love in a cottage 
or a four-room flat, but I thought you 
might find me endurable in a spacious 
place.’ 

“Was he serious ?”’ 

“Perfectly so: it was pathetic. I was 
moved.” 

“To agree with him?” 


= 


41 1 ‘ ae 4 1 
\Imost. I told him that sounded 


plausible, perhaps it was true; I would 
try once more.” 

“You did not then demand the youth- 
ful enthusiastic love, but took his ring 
instead; did he again wish you might 
understand its message >” 

“Yes, but I rebelled. ‘You will have 
to tell me then; I fear I am too stupid,’ 
i replied. ‘No, you must discover it 
for yourself,’ he rejoined, and looked 
sO pained at my flippancy that I smiled 
wistfully and began studying it afresh. 
I managed at last to decipher on two 
of the under facets of the brilliant these 
two runes, YW and VY.” 

“Why, those are the ones that stand 
for his initials in the tracing.” 

“Exactly. I told him so, and he be- 
gan to look hopeful once more; but I 
could make nothing of the other 
scratches.” 

“What were they, Nell?’ 

“They were something like this, VW 
and Y. I intended to submit the ring 
itself later to an expert, but forgot it 
for a time, and then planned to attend 
to it when I went East.” 

“Why didn’t this engagement last?” 

“He was too attentive; he meant to 
be lovely, but hadn't the tact to occa- 
‘me alone. I finally felt 
like a bear led around by a chain. I 
stood it for two-weeks, for I deter- 
mined to give us both the fullest possi- 
le chance; then [ saw his only hope 
lay in the absent treatment, and ac- 
cepted an invitation to spend a month 
with Mrs. Shaw in New York; you 
know how tactful and restful she is.” 
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“Beyond question. I announced my 
proposed visit, and got ready as quickly 
as possible.” 

“Do vou suppose he guessed why you 
vere going?” 

“Wait until you hear the rest. I left 
one evening after dinner, and three or 
four persons were kind enough to see 
me off—he among them, of course. It 
was all very pleasant, but the thing I 
most enjoyed was the prospect of my 
vacation from him. At length the call 
came; they all bade me farewell, he 
last, and the train started. I leaned 
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back in my section and breathed a long 
sigh of relief. You cannot imagine the 
light joyful freedom of that minute.” 

“Don’t make me pessimistic.” 

“No, but I did enjoy that hour; then, 
tired out, I had my berth made down 
and slept like a child. In the morning 
we were surrounded by grayness and 
dreary mist, but in my buoyancy I did 
not care. I caught myself actually 
singing in the dressing-room as I got 
ready for breakfast.” 

“Did you sing your way through to 
the dining-car ?”’ 

“Hardly; but I did start toward it 
with the lightest of hearts and almost 
smiled at the conductor in my compre- 
hensive good humor. My section was 
near the front of the car, and I had 
got down the aisle and the passage 
around the drawing-room to the very 
front door, when a man’s voice at my 
left ear said: ‘Permit me to open it for 
you.’ I gave a little scream and nearly 
fainted.” 

“Why, Nell, 
courteous.” 

“Yes, but it was Mr. 

“Mr. Archer's?” 

“None other; and I thought he was 
hundreds of miles away.” 

“How did he get there ?” 

“That is just what I asked in dis- 
mayed astonishment, and he radiated 
amused satisfaction as he answered: 
‘I’ve been here all the time, back in a 
section at the rear of the car. I planned 
this as a nice little surprise, so you 
would not have a long tedious trip by 
yourself,’ ”’ 

“Thoughtful!” 

“Stupid! I actually leaned against 
the side of the car and gasped. Do 
you know he had quietly made all his 
preparations without mentioning his 
plans. When the others left me the 
evening before he followed, but instead 
of getting off he disappeared into the 
smoker for the rest of the evening.” 

“Your day was different from that 
planned.” 

“Don’t; it was terrible. Occasionally 
he would go back for a cigar, but I 
had five hours of him, including break- 
fast and luncheon, by four o’clock.”’ 


that sounds perfectly 


Archer’s voice!” 
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“Did he 
mistake ?”’ 

“He appeared perfectly happy and 
satisfied with himself, as if it were all 
a piece of great good luck, until the 
crisis came shortly after four.” 

“The crisis ?” 

“We were looking out at the farming 
country through which we were pass- 
ing, when we saw an old couple in an 
old wagon drawn by an old horse com- 
ing down a lane toward the track. It 
was the most ancient-looking couple 
you ever saw driving, and everything 
was in keeping. There was no one else 
in sight, and as they came soberly to- 
ward the train, the drizzling rain and 
the winter fields gave the finishing 
touch of desolation.” 

“Old persons need not appear deso- 
late.” 

“They did, in that setting. ‘Dear old 
things!’ I exclaimed. ‘How feeble they 
seem! They ought not to be out to- 
day.’ ‘Perhaps they enjoy getting out,’ 
he replied. ‘My grandfather Archer 
lived to be ninety-two and was quite 
active until he was ninety.’ ‘Ninety- 
two!’ I echoed in incredulous astonish- 
ment. ‘Yes, and his wife was eighty- 
seven; they were an energetic old 
couple.’ ” 

“Think of it!” 

“T did, quickly and with consterna- 
tion. ‘You don't really mean it?’ I in- 
quired, but I might have known he was 
not jesting. ‘Certainly,’ he answered, 
with such dull surprise that I knew his 
statements were correct.” 

“What did you say ?” 

“Nothing at first; I couldn’t: but 
how I thought. My own grandmother 
lived to be seventy-eight. I was silent 
for so long a time that he finally asked 
why. ‘Considering a long life and its 
problems,’ I answered slowly; and 
drawing off his ring—that great beau- 
tiful stone in its mystic setting that 
always made me feel as if I had a mar- 
ble in my glove—I handed it back to 
him and told him this was final. ‘Let 
us always be friends, even if we should 
live to be a hundred—but nothing 
more,’ I said. ‘I see clearly now that 
I am not the one for you.’ I had not 


made a 


had 


see that he 

















ineant to be so abrupt, but the age ques- 
tion settled it. I thought of the past 
hours, and then of years of him. Five 
or ten years? Perhaps, with all con- 
ditions most favorable. But half a cen- 
tury? Never—never!” 

“How did the poor man take it?” 

“He was surprised and chagrined, 
naturally, for a little while, and he 
looked disappointed. He should have 
looked disappointed at what I said, but 
somehow I received the impression that 
he was also disappointed in me. After 
a little he asked again: ‘Are you sure 
this is absolutely final?’ ‘Yes, 
lutely,’ I answered. ‘Perhaps it is best 
after all; perhaps my father was right 
about this; he usually was right,’ he 
almost soliloquized in response.” 

“Why, Nell; the idea!’’ 

“T, too, resented it and said rather 
stiffly : ‘What do you mean?’ Then he 
turned and looked at me as if he had 
already forgotten I was there. ‘I will 
tell you,’ he replied; and taking the 
ring from his pocket he asked me if I 
had ever taken the trouble to ascertain 
the meaning of the curved markings on 


abso- 


the lower facets of the stone. | was 
compelled to acknowledge that I had 
got no further than the runes. ‘What 
are those other markings?’ I asked. 


‘Stenographic words; this is “secret” 
and that is “springs”; now do you un- 
derstand ?’”’ 

“You did?” 

“No, I was surprised into stupidity 
for a moment, and only said: ‘No; what 
do they mean?’ For answer he produced 
a pair of tiny tweezers, and attach- 
ing them to the rune 4 on the golden 
circle he laid back about half an inch 
of the outer surface as a little curved 


door. Below, the smooth surface had 


been engraved; it was all a beautiful 
piece of workmanship. ‘How exquisite!’ 
I exclaimed, but he did not say a word. 
Instead he took from his pocket a small 
magnifying-glass, and placing it over 
the engraved surface held it for me to 
read. 


The words on the golden heart 
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of the ring beneath the curved door 
were: ‘You can always trust him. ” 

“Like a voice from the dead.” 

“Then he took hold of the rune “ , and 
lifting back another tiny curved door 
I read through his glass on the sur- 
face below: ‘Spiritual affinities en- 
dure.” 

“How unusual!” 

“Spiritual affinities? I don’t know. 
I asked him to explain further, and he 
said: ‘My father had this ring made 
for my prospective bride, whoever she 
might be. ‘Wit and solidity make good 
partners, Sam,’ he used to say. ‘If you 
can get a girl who will care for you 
a little and be clever enough to find out 
the ring’s message, I think you two will 
get along; for she will have discern- 
ment enough to appreciate your fine 
qualities and love you for them.’ When 
we were first engaged, you showed no 
sign of discovering, and I became afraid 
it was all a mistake; later I thought I 
would risk it anyway; that you were 
bright enough for so stupid a fellow as 
1; that my father might have been 
wrong; for I loved you, Nell. But per- 
haps he was right; there seems no 
spiritual affinity.’ ’ 

“He made you seem to fall short of 


his standard, when you had _ insisted 
he was the delinquent !” 
“At first I resented that; then | 


wished a little wistfully that we had 
the spiritual affinity. He is such a fine 
fellow after all. I knew I did not love 
him, vet yearned for the sympathy and 
intuition and sentiment that could re- 
spond to so fine a nature. I felt some- 
how a spiritual inferiority, despite his 
lack of brilliancy. But that affinity is 
lacking; the was not for 
me.” 

“Yet, Nell, you have got so into the 
habit of becoming engaged, surely you 
will marry him some day.” 

“Not without that spiritual affinity.” 

“You will cultivate that, will you 
not ?” 


“Con ir’ 


message 
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‘cdiilé Commorins were 
4 giving a dinner. It 
had progressed very 
pleasantly through the 
six courses, and now, 
retreating betore the 
cigars, the ladies had 
just’ withdrawn, and 
Mr. Alfred Commorin, financier and 
philanthropist, had begun to tell his 
favorite story. 

Mr. Commorin was not at his best 
as a story-teller. He frequently had 
to stop and wait for the right word, 
introduced many details that served no 
purpose but to confuse his hearers, gur- 
gled and chuckled in a most exas- 
perating way whenever his memory got 
ahead of his u 
thin, hacats voice that sounded as if 
it had struggled up through layers of 
fat. But Mr. Commorin di j i 
his deficiencie , and he reli 
ruption as little as any sil 
orator. Once or twice he 1 
waved away the butler, as that ‘aia nn 
functionary, who looked rather scared, 
tried to communicate a message. And 
when he did finally heed, and, with a 
comprehensive sni irl of apology, trotted 
oward the portiéres, he wore an ex- 
pression that inspired Melcher, his part- 
neg .to. make 3 igke. 

“Save that face for the next bear 
movement, Commorin!” Melcher called 
—an impromptu that took so well that, 
with another flash of genius, he turned 
to the butler. 

“House on fire, Saunder 
“Tf it is, I’m glad I 1 
first !” 

Meanwhile the host, fuming into the 
hall, saw nothing on earth to make one 








t dealt a 
and taixked Ina 











s?” he asked. 
1 my dinner 


lad 





is emotions so plain- 
o awaited him was 
ed to smile. Mr. Commorin sus 





. ] ha ¢ | | 199 > Ii Nore 
p d that, p ips. It made him more 


vhat does police headquarters 


he snapped 








morin fell back a st ep and 

stared at the stranger who irned 
this odd answer. He was pear “un- 
official” i ince; seen in a crowd, 
Pa honored hit with 
re\ \ honored lim wih a 
‘lance. And yet that figure, a 


the average and gaunt 
ry parson’s, gave the banker 
an instantaneous impression of supple- 
and force in reserve; 





alae 
ness, aiertness 
1 





and as he gazed into the fac« 

outliu except { a fic ible, hu 

nouth, and studied the deep 

eyes, the strong nose and chin 

1 a 11: =. 1 
high forely a aes vse wrinkle 
he found elf longing to surprise 


| 

the secret, “4 pi + ition that every 
countenance conyeys—or conceals. 

“Aren't you a detective?” Mr. Com- 
morin demanded. 

The stranger dismisse 
an urbane gesture 

“That’s the usual name,” he said. 
‘I prefer to call myself a protective. 
Anybody can help to detect and punish 
a crime, you know. It’s not so easy 
to prevent one, but it has always 
seemed to me to be better worth while. 
And that brings me to the object of 
my intrusion,” he added. “I have rea- 
son to believe that your house is to be 
robbed——~—” 

“How? When? Where?” 

There was something like a twinkle 
in the stranger's eyes as he replied. 
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“Unfortunately I am not yet in a po- 
sition to go into details,” he answered 
calmly. “I was sitting in an East Side 
saloon this afternoon, chatting with a 
friend of mine—formerly a very clever 
second-story worker—when I chanced 
to overhear a scrap of conversation. It 
came to me in confidence, as it were, so 
“Good heavens! You didn’t arrest 
the villain and force the whole truth 
from him?” squealed Mr. Commorin. 
“No. I always like to give a man 
a chance. There was no indication that 
the speaker had any personal share in 
the plot against you. Of course I could 
have taken him to headq 
him choose between betraying his 
friends and being tortured and hound- 
ed. But I prefer to deal with principal 
and get results in a different way.” 
“You, an officer of the law, sympa- 
thize with the criminal classes!” Mr. 
Commorin gasped, 
The detective nodded and smiled. 
“To a certain extent, ves,” he said. 
“In the present case, for instance, the 
criminal takes the greater risk. If he 


but money. 


uarters, made 


succeeds, you lose nothing 
You can get more money—and you 
probably have too much, anyway. If 
he fails, he loses liberty. 

lowever, we won't anticipate un- 
pleasantness for anybody,” he went on, 
cheerfully ignoring the symptoms of 
apoplexy that the banker displayed as 
these atrocious sentiments reached his 
ears. “My business is to prevent 
When an establishment like this i: 


robbed. it is generally with the help of 
a confederate inside. JT want to look 
over your household, please—and vour 


cuests, as well.” 

“My guests? Why, hang it, man!” 
Mr. Commorin sputtered; and then he 
paused and reflected. F 

Sinkinson was in the dining-room, 
there, and it was something like bur- 
elary, though to be sure on a very large 
scale, that he was accused of in the 
matter of the P., M. & A. Railroad; 
probably it would do no harm to have 
that eminent financier looked over. 
Suppose, now, he had a cultivated taste 
for plate? The Commorin sideboard 
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shone with rarities—and Sinkinson had 
the name of getting whatever he hap- 
pened to want! 

It was never difficult to arouse Mr. 
Commorin’s suspicions against any- 
body ; and as these thoughts crossed 
his mind—Sinkinson being by no means 
the only object—he waved the detective 
toward a doorway and watched anx- 
iously as the other arranged a peep- 
hole at the side of the portiéres. 

“All right,” was the muttered report 
that followed a swift, keen survey. Yet 
the stranger's eyes were aglow with 
interest as he turned to the banker. 

“One of your guests, Mr. Evan Da- 
i | the few men I envy!” 
“He has a unique 
collection of provisional issues—abso- 
lutely all the local stamps and stamped 
envelopes. circulated in this country 
prior to the first government issue of 
1847!" 

“Kh? What? How——” 

The sight of Commorin’s mystified 
face recalled the detective to himself. 
He laughed and made a sign of apol- 
ogy. 

“Pardon me,” he said. “I collect 
postage-stamps, as well as rogues, and 
sometimes | forget that to most per- 
sons my hobby means nothing. 

“Now, the ladies,”-he added briskly. 
“All in the drawing-room, are they? 
In here?” 

Cautiously approaching another door- 
way, Mr. Commorin checked off his 
wife’s dear friends and enemies and 
signified that they were all in the per- 
spective. To the credit of the sex, the 
officer ran thei l 


1s one oft tl 


the stranger said. 


vies, 


n over quickly and de- 
clared himself content. Then he turned 
to Mr. ¢ mmorin once more, 


“Perhaps it won't be necessary to 





detain vou any longer from your 
guests,” he said. “I suppose the butler 
can be trusted to round up the serv- 
ants ?” 

But Mr. Commorin damned _his 
guests, in so many words, and vowed 
he would see the thing through. The 
primeval passion, the instinct of the 
chase, had seized upon him, and he 
would have felt in some sense defraud- 
ed had they made no capture. Indeed 
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he did look disappointed when all the 
staff, both aristocrats and commonalty, 
triumphantly survived inspection. The 
detective, on his part, seemed surprised 
and perplexed. 


“Are you sure you've shown me 
everybody?” he urged. “Think!” 
“There’s Mrs.——” the butler started 


to hint; but his employer promptly cut 
him short. 

“Mrs. McNair is a superior person, 
a highly superior person, and it would 
be absurd to connect her with anything 
of this sort,” he said. “Naturally, I 
did not even think of her. My mother- 
in-law is ill, you understand, and Mrs. 
McNair came to us a fortnight or more 
ago, as her personal attendant.” 

“From where?” 

“She referred to a Mrs. Osborne, 
I believe.”” The detective’s eyes bright- 
ened. “But as a matter of fact she im- 
pressed us so favorably—the doctor in- 
cluded—that probably it would have 
been taken for granted—so very su- 
perior a woman——” 

Mr. Commorin’s explanation did not 
seem convincing, even to himself, just 
now, and it halted, and then came to 
a stop, as the detective started toward 
the staircase. 

“Superior woman, eh?” the detective 
repeated cheerfully. ‘Sounds promis- 
ing. Fools are annoying, sometimes, 
but seldom dangerous. I imagine it’s 
the superior people you have to watch, 
in your business? Same in mine. Do 
we find her on the second floor?” 

Silently Mr. Commorin pointed to a 
door in an alcove at the right. Noise- 
lessly the detective opened it. 

As he slipped through, a woman of 
thirty, wearing a nurse’s cap and apron, 
came from an inner room with a tray 
of glasses. A tall, strong woman she 
was, with a pleasant, ‘‘capable’”’ face 
and a self-possessed and resolute man- 
ner; nor did her actions belie her ap- 
pearance. In the first moment of sur- 
prise, she hesitated for the fraction of 
a second. Then she walked forward 
and set down the tray from hands that 
never wavered. 

“Mr. Peek!” she said. 
clamation in a whisper. 


It was an ex- 
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“Yes, Mary,” 


the detective nodded. 
“This is a friendly meeting if you'll 


have it so. It needn’t mean any trouble 
for Mike, either, if we have a few 
hours’ leeway. The job wasn't to be 
pulled off to-night, I hope?” 

“No, not to-night,” she answered, 
after the briefest pause to weigh the 
words and cast a fleeting glance at her 
employer. 

“Ah, then there'll be time to see 
Mike and get everything settled pleas- 
antly.” 

The invalid choked and groaned. Her 
own embarrassments put aside, the 
young woman sprang to the inner room 
and raised her to an easier position; 
then, returning, drew the curtain across 
the communicating doorway. Mr. 
Commorin was nervously clicking the 
knob of the outer door. She frowned 
at him and motioned for silence. 

“Good girl, Mary!” the detective said 
gently. “This is your work—not the 
other. I have a friend in Indiana who 
needs you for matron of his asylum. 
Think it over.” 

The young woman was staring at 
him, her forehead wrinkled in perplex- 
ity. “Mike’ll kill you if you go bother- 
ing him,” she murmured, as if, just at 
present, her mind would hold no other 
thought. 

But the detective smiled reassuringly. 

“That'll be all right, once he under- 
stands that I’m his friend,” he replied. 
“When he finds that I didn’t lock you 
up——” 

But at the sound of a feeble sum- 
mons the nurse had already hurried 
back to the inner room, and the de- 
tective stepped into the hall, signing 
the banker and his butler to follow. 

“Better be sending for another at- 
tendant,” he suggested. “TI shall take 
Maty away, presently.” 

“Ahem! Ahem!” 
cleared his throat 


Mr. Commorin 
portentously. “TI 


trust my ears deceived me, sir,” he 
began. “TI thought I heard you prom- 


ise that you would not lock that crea- 
ture up, and that everything should be 
settled pleasantly with Mi—er—ahem! 
—with her male accomplice? If you 
compound a felony——” 


























“Has anybody committed one?” 
There was deep anxiety in the voice, 
but Mr. Commorin caught a mischie- 
vous twinkle in the detective’s eyes ; and 
somehow it silenced him. 

“IT trust you to get your suit-case 
and join me here, Mary,” the detective 
said quietly, as. the young woman 
emerged from the sick-room. Then he 
turned once more to the banker, who 
stood glaring helplessly from one to 
the other. ‘Pay her whatever you owe 
her,” the detective said. 

“What! What! Pay a woman who 
was going to rob me?” At the mere 
thought of it Mr. Commorin stiffened 
with indignation. 

“Not for what she may have been 
going to do—we make no charge for 
that—but for what she has done,” was 
the placid rejoinder. 

His head on one side, the detective 
was gazing down at the financier as a 
bird sometimes gazes at a bug. It was 
rather curious than contemptuous, that 
stare; yet it was compelling, also. Once 
focused under it, Mr. Commorin found 
himself successively extracting a bank- 
note for the woman; permitting her and 
the official to descend his sacred main 
stairway arid pass his sacrosanct front 
door; following as meekly and mutely 
as a muzzled puppy on the leash; and 
not until it was almost too late to hint 
his rage and grief was the spell lifted. 

“Careful of that step, Mary,” the de- 
tective said as he swung her suit-case to 
his other hand. “Will you take my 
arm?” 

“You, sir!’ Mr. Commorin exploded 
suddenly, over his shoulder. “I am not 
at all satisfied with your management 
of this matter! I shall report you to 
your superiors! I demand your name, 
sir!” 

The detective glanced backward and 
smiled. 

“Have you lost anything, Mr. Com- 
morin?” he said. “My name is Gideon 
Peek.” 


II, 


It was still on the safe side of eleven 
o’clock when the detective, having left 
Mary Hurley, alias Mrs. McNair, with 
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his mother—a wise woman who sym- 
pathized with his crazy notions and 
had the tact to make herself helpful— 
turned townward again, and presently 
stood before the plate-glass front of 
Burkett & Co., jewelers. Burkett did 
not know him, though he knew Burkett; 
and when he leaned across the counter 
and muttered, “About that Commorin 
business,” the heavy-jowled, pig-eyed 
proprietor promptly stopped slanging 
his assistant and, leading Peek into the 
office at the rear, closed and bolted the 
door between. 

“Commorin? Who’s Commorin? 
What about it? Huh?” Burkett de- 
manded, teetering nervously above the 
chair to which he had motioned his 
visitor. “Who are you?” 

“I’ve been inside—there at Com- 
morin’s,’ the detective said with an 
impatient gesture, and in a tone im- 
plying resentment of the questions. 
“I’ve just come from Mary Hurley,” 
he added. “Know her, don’t you? 
Well, she’s out of it, understand? Com- 
morin watches everybody, and he took 
it into his head that she was wrong. 
She had to get away from there, just 
an hour or two ago. It was that or 
the station-house, see?” 

Frowning disgustedly, but with sus- 
picions quieted, Burkett dropped into 
the chair beside his desk. 

“T should thought she might have 
jollied ‘em along,” he grumbled. “If 
she could just hung on till to-morrow 
night, when Mike was goin’ to turn 
the trick, why, then she could ’a’ dis- 
charged herself—with money in her 
pocket, at that. 

“Well, why ain’t there a chance yet? 
he added eagerly. “You say you work 
inside there?” 

The detective grimaced. “I left to- 
night, when Mary did,” he answered. 
“Didn't look as if it would be healthy 
for me to stay. She thinks it’s all off. 
So does Mike.” 

“Oh, Mike and his thinks!’  Bur- 
kett’s face flushed, and he consigned 
Mike to unmentionable and protracted 
tortures. “If yvou’re a friend of his— 
you won't be, very long, if he thinks 
you’re chummy with Mary—why don't 
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you get him away from Sixth Avenue? 
I’ve found him safe places to lie low, 
but’ he always goes back to Riley’s 
joint like a cat to her basket. It’s all 
right to have friends and stick to ’em, 
but there’s reason in all things. What? 
*Course there are fly cops that know 
his old hang-out, and some day there'll 
be one turn up with nerve enough to go 
and get him.” 
The detective ‘ 

ally. He could afford to do so. He 
had found out all he needed to know. 
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“Bound to be. Only a millionaire 
could afford it.” The detective laughed, 
a hollow, mirthless laugh. “The heads 
in this row were cut from English four- 
penny stamps of the 1876 issue, worth 
six dollars apiece. These ten-shilling 
stamps of 1878 were worth a hundred 
dollars apiece. The plate represents 
about four hundred dollars—not reck- 
oning the china—or the glue!” 
“Godsakes!" gasped Burkett. 
he kid have them stamps to chop 
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Never doubting that was a_ jest, 
Burkett started to grin. But then as a 
business man he bethought him that 
such jokes are immoral, and answered 
with serious intent. “Money locked up 
in ’em,” he said. 

“But that’s no reason why I shouldn't 
give them back to Woerishoff,” the de- 
tective persisted mildly. 

Burkett stared at him with deep dis- 
favor. “Oh, cut it out!” he growled. 
“°Tain’t funny, see? You from the 
crazy-house ?” 

“I’m from headquarters,” 
ive answered pleasantly. 

His eyes on Burkett, he extracted 
two elastic bands from an inner pocket, 
snapped them around the envelopes, and 
took the envelopes under his arm with 
an air of finality that was not lost upon 
the dazed observer. There had been 
an instant when the rascal, aJternately 
paling and flushing, his hands working 
nervously, bade fair to spring and at- 
tack. But that wild impulse seemed 
to pass. He managed a laugh. 

“They’re yours, old man!” he said 
in a voice that strove to be genial. 
“Make your own play with Woerishoff, 
and keep all you can get. You 
the first headquarters man I’ve met, 
and I’m always glad to throw things in 
their wav. That's me! All the same, 
one good turn deserves another, and 
I’ kind o’ like to know whether it was 
Mike or Mary tipped you off to th« 
Commorin trick 7” 

For a moment the detective hesitated 
and seanned the appraisingly. 


Contempt for the creature was deepen- 
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“Neither,” the detective rejoined. “! 


caught the name of Commorin in a sa- 
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loon, decided to look over his plac 
found Mary, knew she generally work 
with Mike and that you’re behind a 
good many of Mike’s jobs, and was 
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sure of vour part in this when I hear 
that Mary had 
reference. Yes,” 
choked on a 
borne under 
count of the 


given the Osbornes as 
he nodded, as Burkett 
curse, “I know the Os- 
your thumb on ac- 
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those forged notes. Perhaps you and 
I will go into that matter, one of these 
days, Burkett. 

“As for these stamps’’—the detective 
tapped the envelopes—‘I’m a collector, 
myself, and it’s a satisfaction to snatch 
them from a rat-hole. I shall give 
them back to Woerishoff. Give them. 
Understand? I don’t deal in stolen 
goods, or take rewards. I don’t need 
Probably I have more, anyhow, 
than Woerishoff—or you. I shall 
some of it for the good of Mike and 
Mar, You've lost them, Burkett, as 
well as the stamps.” 

With manifest effort, the other made 
a show of nerve. “You get yours from 
Commorin? Tips on the market, eh?” 
1e sneered. 

The detective smiled. “I can’t im- 
agine myself making any use of Com- 
morin,” he said; “except, perhaps, if 
I was a farmer, I might turn him into 
fertilizer. I’m breaking up this par- 
ticular job against him, that’s all. If 
it’s pulled off, now, by anybody, it'll 
mean jail for you—and stay there. 

“Anything else?” The detective had 
risen, and paused for a last look at the 
villain who was ing so balefully. 
“T thought at first ['d lock you up,” he 
added, “but I’m going to let you run 
no glory in trapping 


money. 


use 


here's 
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unks! 


He turned to draw the bolt. It was 
instinct, rather than sight or hearing, 
hat, as he dropped his hand to the 


warned him of danger. Swiftly 
1¢ leaped Burkett, maddened 


beyond self-control, had caught up a 


aside. 


loaded cane and aimed a blow from 
‘ - 
| na 
But it missed its mark when the de- 
tective jumped Burkett overbalanced 
ind reeled forward With one bound 
Peek was upon him. <And_ though 
Burkett was big and stout and power- 
il, he was like a pat of butter in the 
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swinging up the kicking legs as easily 
as one lifts a paper bag. And, just 
as one tears open such a package, so 
did Peek burst the wrappings of Mr. 
Burkett. 

The right hand, the one on Burkett’s 
collar, gave a sharp half-turn and a 
downward pull. That was followed by 
the snapping of buttons and parting of 
stitches, and that by a sound of rip- 
ping. 

It was no very violent sound, hardly 
louder, indeed, than the stifled snuffle 
from Mr. Burkett’s nose. Yet it meant 
the rending of woolen and silk and 
cotton; it meant that Mr, Burkett’s 
coat, waistcoat, shirt and undershirt 
were rolling up in a handful under the 
terrible grip—that Mr. Burkett’s best 
business suit was being peeled from 
him as one might peel an orange. 

Pop! That was the waistband. Held 
in the viselike clasp of the detective’s 
arm, Mr. Burkett gave a last faint 
wriggle—and yielded every stitch of 
clothing but his socks and shoes. Then, 
swinging open the great iron door of 
the vault, the detective kicked his vic- 
tim into the darkness, threw the rem- 
nants of clothing after him, and closed 
the door. 

Out in the shop, a hook-nosed youth 
of morose and subdued aspect was lift- 
ing trays of jewelry from the window. 
Peek smiled at him kindly. 

“Do you know the combination of the 
vault, my son?” the detective said. 
“Better take out Mr. Burkett, then, to 
make room for the other valuables!’ 


LIT. 


Gideon Peek was a lucky man, and 
knew it. He had a congenial occupa- 
tion, a sound digestion, a sense of hu- 
mor. He was independent financially, 
and practically so in every other re- 
spect, for the commissioner, who both 
enjoyed him and believed in him, gave 
him a free hand and unlimited back- 
ing, requiring little but that Peek 
should delight his soul, sometimes, with 
stories of the queer things he did. For 
a man so placed and favored, events 
arrange themselves in orderly sequence 








and seem to play into his hands. But 
never had the detective felt a clearer 
conviction of his luck, than he did 
when he found the door of Riley’s 
lodging-house unfastened and ajar at 
five o'clock in the morning. , 

“And now if my _ friend hasn't 
changed his room!” the detective mur- 
mured as he slipped inside and up the 
untidy stairway. But luck was still 
with him, he thought, since he met no- 
body; and he knew Fortune for his 
bond-servant, when, as he rapped light- 
ly at a certain door, a familiar voice 
roared out: “Who’s there?” 

“Police!” Peek answered, with a 
chuckle. He heard from within a long- 
drawn yawn and the sound of sluggish 
movement, 

“Quit your foolin’, Dan Riley!” 
grumbled the familiar voice. “Sure I 
doubt ye’se no friend of mine, to wake 
me at this hour—but I s’pose I'll have 
to be after lettin’ yez in.” 

The bed creaked. There was a shuf- 
fle of approaching feet. The detective 
braced himself. Then as the key turned 
in the lock he hurled his every ounce 
of weight against the door. Down on 
the floor with a reverberating thump 
went the unlucky man who had been in 
the way of it; and the detective, dart- 
ing by him, snatched up a revolver that 
lay ready to hand on a small table, and 
seated himself on the side of the bed. 

“Good morning, Mike,” he said 
agreeably. 

The man on the floor was taller and 
heavier than the detective; but as he 
sat up, switching his night-shirt over 
his massive limbs and rubbing his head, 
he somehow looked small as well as 
foolish. 

“Peek!” he muttered. “Sure I 
tought it was Dan Riley, him and his 
jokes. Did ever one of your trade tell 
the truth before, I wonder!” 

The large blue eyes he turned upon 
the detective seemed merely mirthful, 
now, and it was evident that they could 
be mild and kind; but, though Peek 
laughed, he did not mistake the mean- 
ing of the glance that swept the room 
an instant later. 

“May as well get your clothes on 














and be comfortable, Mike,” he said. 
“Don’t waste time looking for a weap- 
on. I’m going to give you back your 
gun, as soon as you get your bearings. 
You're a little upset just now, you 
know, and you're hot-headed at the best 
of times, and I wouldn’t want you to 
do anything you might be sorry for.” 

“Deed an’ you wouldn't!” responded 
the giant, shaking his head humorous- 
ly, as he set about dressing. “ ’Twas 
four came, the last time. One I bruk 
the arm of, and one the ankle, and 
another I smashed the nose of, agin’ the 
wall, and on’y for the fourth one playin’ 
foul—he hit me from behint—— 

“Ye don’t mean to tell me, Peek, ’tis 
that moldy ould ruction ye’ve come 
here about?” he checked himself to ask. 
“Sure there’s nothin’ else, is there ?”’ 

At that the detective laughed again. 
“T’ve come to notify you that the Com- 
morin job is off,” he said. 

One arm in his waistcoat, the other 
faced about swiftly. “How do you 
know about the Commorin job?” he de- 
manded. 

“It’s my business to know things.” 

“Um thinking ye know too much, 
Peek.” 

It was said with a scowl that trans- 
figured the broad, good-natured face; 
but the detective met it blithely. So 
far from capping the threat, he tossed 
the revolver upon the table from which 
he had taken it, and leaned back rest- 
fully against the foot-board of the bed. 

“But there are some things I don’t 
know, Mike,” he went on in a medi- 
tative tone. “About you, for instance. 
There are times when [ think you're 
aman. That’s why I’m here this morn- 
ing. Then there are other times when 
[ think you’re a chump and a coward. 
Which are you, anyway?” 

“A coward, is ut? A coward!” 

The suggestion was so unusual, so 
absurd and monstrous, that instead of 
enraging the burglar it puzzled him. 
He waited to hear more, leaning for- 
ward, his hands on his knees, his eves 
on the visitor. 

Peek nodded. “There’s Mary,” he 
said. “Fine, capable, level-headed wom- 
an. Everybody takes to her. Com- 
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morin wouldn’t have hesitated to put 
her in charge of his house. She’s fond 
of you, and faithful. And what do you 
do for her? Risk her liberty and hap- 
piness, if not her life, on the dirty tricks 
you turn for Burkett’s benefit! Isn’t 
that cowardly, to put such a woman in 
danger ?” 

Big Mike scrubbed his chin reflect- 
ively, and spoke no word. 

“Want to know why I think you're 
a chump?” the detective resumed. 
“That's because you two take most of 
the chances and Burkett takes most of 
the proceeds—and you know what a rat 
Burkett is. You know if he finds him- 
self in trouble and thinks he can make 
it easier for himself by letting you 
down, down you'll go!” 

Still no answer. There was silence 
for a moment. Then, abruptly, with 
a glint of fun in his eyes, the giant 
said: 

“Well, why not be after callin’ up 
your cops?” 

“What cops?” 

“Sure, them ye’ve brought along to 
help take me!” 

The detective smiled. ‘“There’s no- 
body with me, Mike,” he answered. 
“I’m not afraid of you. If I had keen, 
I probably wouldn’t have come at all. 
I didn’t have to come.” 

“Hear that, now! ‘Tis yourself’s a 
chump, I’m thinking—but you’re no 
coward, annyway!” With a certain 
grim appreciation, the burglar surveyed 
the detective. “The cheek of the little 
man, to expect me to take a walk to 
headquarters all alone wid him! Why, 
Peek,” with sudden fury, “them other 
four was after me for something I 
never did! Why wouldn't I fight? And 
d’ye think I'll go to jail for annything 
like that? 

“Faith, what’s to prevent me from 
tying yous up here, and cleaning out 
the Commorin house or another, and 
getting away wid it?” he demanded all 
at once and with a menacing’ move- 
ment. 

“Sense—if you have any.” 

“What's that?” A forward step, and 
Big Mike’s hand was on the revolver; 
but the detective did not flinch. 
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“As [ told you before, the Commorin 
job is off,” he explained patiently. 
“Mary’s out of the house. You can’t 
get into it in the way you planned. 
Say that the burglar-alarms failed to 
work, though, and you came off with 
a trunkful of jewelry, Burkett wouldn't 
dare to buy a collar-button. 

“Let’s understand each other, while 
we’re about it, Mike.” A whimsical 
smile played round the detective’s lips, 
but his eyes were steady and his voice 
was “My duty is to protect 
society from you. Suppose I gave you 
rope enough to hang yourself—let you 
rob Commorin, or try to do so. Well, 
shyster lawyers and grafting officials 
and Burkett would get what 4 
Then you'd go up-river, and society 
would be safe from you for some years, 
at the expense of your board. 

“That’s one way to put you out of 
business, the usual way. The other 
way is to nip your scheme in the bud, 


serious. 


ou stole. 


as I’m doing now. Then nobody loses 
anything—nobody but the meaner 
crooks, in and out of uniform, who 


fatten on you and your kind—and 
you’re the biggest winner of all.” 
Standing within arm’s reacl 
glar was toying absently wit 
volver, while his forehead 
lines of indecision and perplexity. 





“Sure I suppose it means a long 
stretch, if I do take a walk wid 5? 
he said at length. 

“Lifer,” the other nodded. 

“What?” <At that word the giant 
awoke to frenzy. “What?” he roared 
again. “On’y for smashin’ cops? Then 
I'll get me money’s worth, and croak 
one!” He pushed the revolver up 
a the detective’s temple. 

an instant they two looked into 
each other’s eves. Both faces were 


tense, the one with passion, the other 
bv fe- rles 
it Teariess 
glar, as he 


1 for 


But the bur- 
towered ab Vv the detective, 
all his rage to hold himself 


and the detective’s arms, 


self-control. 
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“Sure no! I can't do it that way!” 
Big Mike gasped. He threw the re- 
volver to the far side of the bed. His 
florid face had whitened. His stalwart 
frame was all a-tremble. 

“You shouldn't allow yourself to get 
rattled, Mike,” said the detective calm- 
ly. “I never do. 

“My fondness for a joke will make 
trouble for me, some day,” he added 
meditatively. Then he turned to the 
other “What I ought to 
have Mike—plain talk between 
plain men—is that you're all right for 
life, now, if you'll go straight.” 

\s if he needed the support, the giant 
1 dropped down in a chair. He 
wagged his head and waved his hands, 


once more. 


° 9 
Said, 


ha 
contfusedly. 

“T don’t know 
Peek,” he muttered. 
yous! I'll walk!” 

“See here now, Mike!” The detect- 
ive sat up. The accustomed smile was 
in his but one who knew him 
would have recognized in his voice a 
note of earnestness and purpose. 

“You can’t go on playing pup for 
Burkett,” he said. “In the first place, 
Burkett’s about done. I tell you so, and 
you know I don’t lie. Besides, you're 
too good for it. I believe you’re a man, 
\like! There’s a friend of mine, out in 
iana, who wants one just like you. 
“Tt’s a private asylum he has, you 
nderstand. Son here’s need of 


unde letimes ti 
a strong man—who isn’t a brute; and 


wha mean, 
“But sure I’m wid 


vous 


eves, 








a man who knows how to handle him- 
elf can be busy and useful every day, 
teaching patients to box, and bowling 


with them, and keeping them at differ- 
nt exercises that are good for the mind 
as well as the body. There’s a place 
for Mary there, too. You'd have plenty 
f time to yourselves—vou might take 


up stamp-collecting, to occupy your eve- 


4 


nings—and good wages—— 


“Have done your jokes!” Big Mike 


interrupted harshly. He took a Step 
toward the door. “I'll walk wid you, 
now. But tell me first, where’s Mary? 

“At my house, with my mother. 


; the detective 
eyes were twinkling at the 


udden stupefaction that had overcome 
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the other. “li you two decide to go to 
Indiana,” he added, ‘‘you’d better stay 
with me until you start.” 

“But—but the cops I smashed up!’ 
Big Mike stammered. 

The detective laughed. “I'll get 
them mended,” he said. ‘Just let me 
see you the straight, square, up-stand- 
ing man you can be,” he went on so- 
berly, “and— fee 

An elevated train clattered by, and 
Big Mike had turned 


ard the window and 





he paused. 

abruptly t 

pressed his forehead against the pane. 
I 


Now, as the street sounds slackened to 
comparative still1 , he spoke, in an 
unfamiliar, broken voice. 

“T said I’d go wid , Peek,” | 


murmured. 


I'll stay wid yous—me and Mary!” 


thing he had seen or heard of Mr. 


Commorin disposed the detective to 











wish for more intimate acquaintance. 
Yet when one af ne thr 
weeks later, the ) met on 
lower Broadwa lr. ¢ rin’s man- 
ner was so cordial, t to respect- 
ful and admiring, that Peek would 
been more or | han human had he 
refused wholly to 1 dl 

“er—e ” Th l ing th 
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at.em ! 


” 


can in any manner testify my 
appreciation—you understand 
He stopped suggestively. 

“If you ever find a penny Mauritius 
of 1847, I shall be glad to have an op- 
tion on it,” the detective said seriously. 

“Penny Mauritius? Postage-stamp? 
Exactly. I shall bear it in mind, Mr. 
Peek.” But the great man looked a 
little dazed, and hastened to change the 
subject. “I suppose the criminals who 
had—er—designs upon my _ property 


have been satisfactorily taken care of ?” 








he suggeste: 

“Very satisfactorily. In fact they are 
taking care of themselves; earning an 
honest living, eight hundred miles 

kr—ahem—yes.” Mr. Commorin 
+ 2 ] ¢ 1 nre ep - 

esi d. Perhaps _ suppressed a 

ymment, at this point, for the detect- 





ive’s tone had been a trifle aggressive. 
But a moment later he was ready te 
speak, and it s evident that he tried 


to sound the note of good-fellowship. 
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SCHAIKOWSKY’S 
“Pique Dame” just 
now promises to be 
the chief novelty of 
the Metropolitan sea- 
son, a novelty that 
that will bring out our 
beloved ones in an 
opera not of their own nationality. In 
this connection it is not unfit to remem- 
ber that with singers Italian, German, 
Irench, each provided with works by 
their own masters, American artists, 
without American operas to aid them to 
easier expression, through appeal, na- 
tional and temperamental, have proved 
adepts in all. 

Now, we shall have an 
interesting in more senses than one, of 
seeing how some foreign singers not 
born to the Russian purple, will meet 
the demands of a Muscovite music lord 
and his equally. Muscovite subject. 

Last spring and the early nights of 
summer, found the Continent feverish 
with adoration of Russian music; Paris 





opportunity, 


with endless repetitions of Moussorgs- 
ky’s “Boris Godounow,” and Rimsky- 
Kors sakoft’s ‘“Snegourotchka”; Derlin 
receiving in the inadequate confines of 
the old Kroll Theater, now dubbed 
“New Royal Playhouse,” a company of 
Imperial Court singers from St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow. 

At the Royal Playhouse those Im- 


perial singers gave a performance of 
“Pique 


Dame,” providing food for 
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thought sufficient to arouse new life for 
['schaikowsky, a life fuller of the na- 
tional traits than we have been accus- 


tomed to accord to his music, traits 
which Rimsky-Korsakoff and others 
among his colleagues seemed more 


closely to claim. But we in America, 
except for fugitive performances of his 
opera “Eugen Onegin,” have known but 
the symphonic side of Tschaikowsky’s 
character. 

In “Pique Dame’ he 
deeper national note, and in that he has 
been but natural, for in touching the 
subject in his libretto he has touched 
also a picture from the life of his 
people. 

Pushkin’s novel furnishes the founda- 


has sounded a 


tion for his theme, the libretto being 
made by modest Tschaikowsky, made 
loosely, at times completely astray from 


This fact the com- 
have felt than to 


the subject-matter. 
poser more 
have seen; when the plot flows on with 
directness his music shows an irresisti- 
ble sweep, when that plot is diverted 


seems 


the score is made with a careless half- 
heartedness such as we give to the de- 
laying pages of a book wl oe dis- 
sertation blocks the flood of absorbing 
events. In the love scenes, in certain 
tragic and unusual climaxes, we have 
the passion, the breadth, the sensuous 


beauty of the real Tschaikowsky. In 
other situations, made in the libretto 
with old-fashioned idea of contrast, he 
blurs over in haste to move on to the 
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episodes that appealingly stir him, only 
sometimes stopping to turn a rarely 
beautiful melody, a type of his best. 

Some of these delaying scenes, given 
with the fuller resource that the Metro- 
politan allows, should gain accordingly, 
and in the pictures thus framed an ex- 
cuse for their existence should be af- 
forded. One such is in the opening act, 
introducing the main characters and the 
theme. This scene, with its variety, its 
changing accessory tableaus, and _ its 
spirit of life, recalls in a way the ele- 
ment with which Puccini, years later, 
had to deal in the café episode in “La 
Bohéme.” 

The gay picture of this opening act, 
in a summer-garden, holds prome- 
naders, officers, soldiers, women of 
rank, playing children, maids, a band 
of marching boys, and all the odd mix- 
ture of life where the waves of widely 
varying circles overlap on a common 
beach. 

Against this background there enter 
Hermann, the lover, tenor; Lisa, female 
center of tenderness, and consequently 
soprano; Prince Zelesky, her betrothed ; 
and the Countess, “Pique Dame” or 
“Queen of Spades” by sobriquet, whose 
uncanny knowledge of a successful 
combination at cards has placed her in 
high finance. 

In this last personage the opera dit- 
fers from all those with which we are 
familiar, a character so picturesque, so 
repulsive, yet so dramatic, that with her 
death the interest merely of love needs 
protean bolstering up to sustain, and 
leaves the final act to be upheld in splen- 
didly picturesque unusualness by a 
stage filled with men, singing in sonor- 
ous, ringing ensemble. 

The title role was played in Berlin 
by Mademoiselle Makaroff of Moscow, 
with a command so complete that she 
overshadowed, as the piece curiously 
demands, the more sympathetic parts 
allotted her colleagues. 

This character, peculiarly Russian, 
we know as a type from Continental 
observations; a repulsive creature with 
the air of a grande dame, knowing 
every language but her own, as fond of 
diamonds as she is averse to water, and 


wearing her nondescript gown as if it 
were an inspiration of the Rue de la 
Paix. A combination of vast worldly 
knowledge, a capacity for wickedness, 
and the assurance of bearing that 
comes along with financial resource 
equal to buying respect on being found 
out. 

Some pessimistic, but observant male 
writers have flippantly said that the 
devil is a woman; it remained for Push- 
kin to realize the incarnation. Picking 
here and there the determining quali- 
ties of her intellectual machinery, mod- 
est Tschaikowsky has not done badly 
in giving us a striking hint of Pushkin’s 
Countess, but to deliver her in her gro- 
tesque intensity much remains for the 
actress who gives the impersonation. 
In realizing this aspect, the Berlin per- 
formance was inestimably fortunate in 
Mademoiselle Makaroff. 

Determined to become possessed of 
the card secret, and through the wealth 
it will bring him, of Lisa, already be- 
trothed to Prince Zelesky, Hermann 
makes his way to the Countess’ cham- 
ber to force the knowledge from her. 
It is a plan that, perhaps, only a Rus- 
sian brain could suggest and execute, 
but such a thing, like other intricate 
workings of nature, must be accepted 
as a phenomenon to be reasoned out 
by those who devote their lives to like 
matters. 

This scene Hermann has vocally al- 
most alone, and to music of a power 
that carries over the footlights and 
back again in tensity that Tschaikowsky 
knew how to create. 

Leading up to it there is passionate 
music at the close of the act which pre- 
cedes it, in which a man pleads with 
a woman, already his at heart, to come 
to him body as well as soul. In its 
savagery it makes Gounod’s love music 
in “Romeo et Juliette’’ seem like the 
tintinabulations of a schoolgirl’s vale- 
dictory. 

Wagener, in “Tristan und _ Isolde,” 
said, perhaps, the last word in love 
music for some time to come, but it is 
love music with mysticism woven 
through it, as subtle as dew-wet cob- 
webs soaked with moonshine. 
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This love music in “Pique Dame” has 
no elevation about it, it 1s passion in 
a moist, heat-soaked jungle. Herman 
is, drunk with it vet, when he let 
self into the Countess’ 
key that Lisa, drunk too, has provid 
He is insane from it when he 
pleads, then threatens the ( 
with death if she refuses the 
is still mad d 
shivers back dead from fright, 
Lisa, suddenly s 
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determination, 

final brief sec 
the strength in 
the gesture fe 
collapses, all 
sound, but 

than her life; 
that Makar« tf 
strength that n 


When the curtain was rune down the 


Berliners demanded her mai times. 
nm ] 1; P that ] 
Then she did mnie ng thi ily a 


could do to whom art meant 
than vanity. came out in the 


night-gown an 


woman 


more 











the grizzled wig, an the livid and 
leaden streaks of death-paint. She was 
still the Countess, making her acknowl 
edements wit! dignity that would, 
perhaps, have caused St. Peter elf 
to grin at sight of a woman bereft of 
every attribute but the motive-power o 
her attractiveness, vet able to charm 
though unfit f 











with the 
Hermann and the ap- 
: carried as 
to Russian 
overwrought fancy 
have done with such rea 

Short as this episode is, it is tech- 
nically perfect from the dramatic point 
of view and the only way out of the 
difficulty set by the intense situation it 
follows, a plunge into th« ‘rnatural. 


The voung officer is seated at a table 


scene 


The third act 
again carried by 
parition of the Countes. 
Pushkin and all writers tru 
superstition 


( pens 


and 
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comes the burst of gaiety and flam- 


boyant melody in the gam 
the final act, sung by men’s ringing, 


sonorous voices, Che end comes with 


the apparition of the Countess rising 
through the card-table at which Her- 
mann, with a combination, has won 


that w ld | have made Lisa 


suicide, 


the fortune 
his, and his 
between 
are thrust two that are weak, one hope- 
lessly so, a féte in which Daphne, 
Chloe, and other Mozartified characters 
disport in a ballet, roulades, and trill 
The other is a scene between Pauline, 
contralto, Lisa, and a group of girls, 
and containing two charming os, but 
needing the touch of the Paris Comique 
and its small auditorium to sustain the 
intimate atmosphere. 

In these two epi odes Is 
has dropped from hi ‘ect flight, as 
an mie losing sight of the sun falls to 
pick shining pebbles from a beach; the 
fatal tendency of the Russian who ig- 
nores form for effect, and loses both in 
the hodgepodge ot chaos. 

Still, even with these 
colorful l 
the score, sung as those Russians san 
it, should carry “Pique Dame” a long 
way in public inter 


1 ‘ +s ener 1, -_ 
tnese strong situations there 


chaikowsky 


blunders, the 


strength and effectiveness of 


leaves in the sunshine are 


Once a week, on Sun- 


Even the | 
quiet at \ésinet 
day afternoons, the village band plays 
old-time airs in the pavilion on a broad- 
spreading Bevond that, th 
trains creeping in and out of the sta- 
tion or occasional rolling wheels bear- 
ing people to and from this single link 
with an outside world are the only evi- 
dence of another life than the quiet, 
drow sy one within its confines. 

Midway in the villa settlement, not 
far from the highway to Rouen, and at 
a point where the Boulevard du Midi 
loses itself in a grassy plain, lives Ma- 
dame Cécile Chaminade, the foremost 
woman composer of France. 

About her white villa is a garden, full 
with tall trees and blooming flower- 
beds, between lawns that make another 
emerald in the chain binding Vésinet 
together. The figure of the composer 





green. 
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flitting about among her roses, is slight 
and energetic as that of a little gray 
wren. In the daytime she is cultivating 
closer acquaintance with her garden or 
slipping away in the late afternoon to 
Paris, to play the accompaniments to 
her songs that some artist 1s singing. 
Then, in the still night, with the great 
sky above Vésinet soft and circled with 
stars, a long shait of ‘ioht from her 
study window tells that she is at work, 
until the outstretching lamp-glow grows 
pale against the stronger ravs of the 
dawn. 

For years there has been a desire for 
her to visit America, — bee music 
has a wide popularity; sometimes she 
has agreed to come, then two reasons 
have prevented almost at the moment 
of sailing—the journey, which is a Jules 
Verne one to the French, and the great 
age of her mother, from whom she has 
never been separated for more than a 
week in her life. 

This year, with many misgivings, she 
has finally entrusted herself to the dual 
risk. Not that she is unused to jour- 
j ady she has made her 
far Eastward as Con 
the Sultan, appre- 
ciative of femininity with talent as well 
as without it, granted her the Chefakat 
de Turquie. 1In Germany, Switzerland, 
Irance, and England she has concert- 
ized with her own music indefatigably. 

The French bring up their children 
with a charming sense of earnestness 
you will find that earnestness 
clinging to the French artist through- 
out her career This being reared to 
the serious side of things, unfortunately 

\merican plan, 
leaves a docility in every undertaking, 
a doing it because it seems the only 
logical thing to be done. And that is 
Madame Chaminade’s view of life and 
her music. 
has been sent into the world, her very 
reason for existence since the day when 
Bizet, who lived within sight of the 
Chaminade villa, looked first with 
amusement, then with seriousness, 
through the compositions that the little 
girl, still in short frocks, had brought 
with her for scrutiny. His dictum that 
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she had talent, that her future lay in 
composing, settled the question for all 
time. 

Since then she has toiled as few, men 
or women, have courage to do. Over 
one hundred piano-pieces, more than 
one hundred and fifty songs, orchestral 
numbers, numbers for piano and 
stringed and wood instruments, are in 
the sum of her compositions. The 
whole power of her being is concen- 
trated on that one thing in life to her, 
work. 

She, herself, speaks of her experi- 
ences in an impersonal way, without 
seeing the humorous side, for sense of 
humor is not part of her nature which 
is all seriousness. Nothing humorous 
seems to have come within the sphere 
of her experience, only time and in- 
clination for intense purpose. But Ma- 
dame Chaminade is vital evidence of 
what supreme concentration will do for 
one, even with frail physique. Hers is 
the iron power of will, and 
energy. 

At first the music she composed was 
looked on with amusement or a shrug 
of the shoulders, which the French 
know how to make more exasperating 
than mere words, and the intimation 
that the work, far too good for a wom- 
an, was likely that of her master. Pres- 
ently it became too prolific in output, 
too strongly marked as the work of a 
fresh hand and mind, to be attributed 
to Savard, her teacher; consequently it 
must be the work of the woman. They 
set about, reluctantly at first—for no 
public, least of all a Parisian one, likes 
to see its opinion nullified—to acknowl- 
edge it. 

Twelve vears ago, in London, where 
I first met her, Madame Chaminade al- 
lowed herself the only complaint on the 
subject, more regret than complaint, 
when she compared the position of 
American women to that given to her 
sex in France, “where they think wom- 
en can accomplish so little.” 

3ut already her own path was easier, 
her music strongly popular, and her 
ballet ‘‘Callirrhoe,” brought out seven 
years earlier at Lyons, had received 
well on to one hundred performances. 


nerves, 
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In her quick perception of the prac- 
tical side of things, Madame Chaminade 
seems more American than French, un- 
til we stop to remember that the French 
are the most practical people in the 
world. 

Of late years, in addition to her other 
travels, she has spent the winters at 
Lyons, the scene of her first recogni- 
tion. The result of these journeys she 
spoke of one morning last summer as 
we walked together at Vésinet among 
her flower-beds. 


“For two weeks after a journey I 
rest from writing, and then the un- 
quenchable desire to do something 
comes over me. The song, or what- 


ever it may be, flashes into my mind 
before a note goes down upon paper. 
Then, when everything is still, in the 
night, when even the thought of the 
world seems quiet, and that I alone am 
awake in it, I write, thinking faster 
than my pen can follow me. 

“After a rest from all thought of 
what I have done, I go back to it, 
change, correct, criticize, as one can 
only do in calmer moments, when the 
spell of creativeness is out of the brain. 
But I never force myself to write. It 
may be two months or three that | 
compose nothing, I wait until I thirst 
for it; to go at it otherwise might mean 
black notes on white paper, but it would 
never mean music.” 


Some charming prima donnas, and 
others who may be so, even though they 
have failed to turn that side of their 
genius outward, might be puzzled to 
recognize the difference between a 
Dresden China shepherdess and a mar- 
ble by Praxiteles. In this aspect Miss 
Emmy Destinn stands apart; in art she 
is a connoisseur. Nor is this art love 
of hers a figment of accepted manu- 
facture; her collection of old pianos of 


all makes and epochs, her precious 
Fragonards, Bouchets, and kindred 
tangibilities in her home at Prague, 


would make her an art affinity to the 
most fervid. 

Her spare time is spent in searching 
for the antique and unusual, and once 
impressed with an art work, she cannot 








sleep until its attainment brings peace. 
“It is like a sickness, until I get the 
work, once I have seen it.” 

To know the genuineness of her bent, 
for she is no mere amateur in appre- 
ciation, you have only to talk with her 
on a gray London afternoon at her 
home in Albany Terrace, where she 
spends the weeks of her engagement 
at Covent Garden. 

Hers is a rarely frank manner, after 
she has dropped the barrier which she 
creates against misunderstanding. In 
such moments, if Miss Destinn thinks 
a thing she says it. She has a trick 
of resting her chin on the backs of her 
hands, clasped tightly together on the 
arm of a sofa, and looking up into your 
eyes as she puts questions, rather nu- 
merous ones, which Ananias_ himself, 
under such conditions, would truthfully 
answer. 

This newest accession to the ranks of 
New York prima donnas, where once 
we had mainly familiar, but now main- 
ly strange ones, is a beauty of the 
Czech type, with dark eves, set rather 
closely together, thick, dark-brown 
hair, a full, fine figure, and a smile, 
after she has read you, that softens her 
expression with sympathy of the trust- 
ful kind that men carry about in mem- 
ory as old ladies treasure darning- 
gourds in their work-baskets. 

Like many self-reliant, apparently 
cold women, under her outer reserve 
there is the true appreciation of inter- 
est and sympathy. It was talking over 
the pros and cons, economically speak- 
ing, of taking her motor-car to New 
York or buying one there, that brought 
this phase to the surface. 

“You have a good heart,” she said, 
when I had ended advising her, with 
the wisdom of one whose knowledge of 
such heaven-sent things is confined to 
the smell of the gasoline. But it was 
my only way of showing appreciation of 
that unforgettable attitude, her chin on 
her hands, and her eyes full of trans- 
parent lights, and I knew that most 
likely her mind was already made up, so 
that no suggestion of mine could result 
in complications. 

“And you race?” 

10 
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“Race!” she echoed, alarm sending 
new charm into her eyes. ‘Never! I 
was in a motor accident once, in Ber- 
lin. My car and another car flew at 
each other, and the glass of both flew 
into my face. That was enough. To 
and fro between the opera-house and 
home, that will be my track. When 
I work I have little time for anything 
else.” 

“But your interest in art? 

The answer was that of the con- 
noisseur and the woman. ‘To make 
my home beautiful. I love it, it is the 
heaven of my happiness, after eight 
months of singing every year, and there 
i am near my father, whom I adore 
most of all people in the world. I 
have three brothers, but they are all 
younger than I, and don’t interest me. 
But my sister, without her | should go 
hang myself. I have worked since I 
was five vears old. Do you know what 
that means to have worked, day in and 
out, since you can first barely remem- 
ber? At five they started to make me 
a concert violinist; at sixteen my voice 
was discovered. Madame Maria Des- 
tinn trained me; she was a great artist 
at La Scala, and the friend of Verdi. 
At twenty, taking her name, I was a 
prima donna; the Royal Opera in Ber- 
lin was my first and last engagement ; 
the others are transient ones on leave 
of absence; this is the single time the 
emperor has allowed me away in the 
winter.” 

“Since I was five. I] have worked.” 
A recollection of the wistful expression 
with which the words were given, as 
if recalling irrevocable, toil-spent youth, 
came back, as did another allusion: “I 
have learned three languages, German, 
I’rench, Italian; being of Prague I had 
only Bohemian to begin with. I no 
longer have keen desire to take up an- 
other; in six London summers I have 
caught but seven words. ‘Do I want to 
sing always?’ God forbid!’ The tone 
was too fervent to doubt its sincerity. 

“Since five I have worked, and now 
I am thirty,” she added, with utter 
frankness, and without desire to hide 
the one secret that many women and 
most men will lie to conceal. “I want 
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to stop singing, a spinster, and Jive “And Aida? Che pose had uncon- 
when’’—there was | f sciously suggested it. “I sing any rodle 
thusiasm, then a that is given me. ere in London I 
went on without ur wanted to ma my d in *\adame 
—‘when [ a fi terfl und ti cave me ‘Aida,’ 
old women of fifty which I do not care for, not nearly so 
instead of taking much, But once in a role, well, my 
young singers’ mouths? It is often- interest carries me along with it. My 
times a beautiful trait in a woman that favorite parts are in ‘Madame LButter- 
she asks a question for the purpose o fly’ and ‘Flying Dutchman.’ Italian 
answering it herself. lany situations music [ find natural; Wagener at most 
are relieved of embarrassm by tl " 
plan. The present e of them me, the American women 
“And the publi t does it think to dress beautitull Yes 
allow it? And the ever 1 din of ‘here was a lit vuse of feminine 
the critics crying tha rthat young appreciation after tl affirmative, a 
girl does not sing a or tl intique pat that conjecture explained as 
does, when the antique can no longer given t ( s t mental sartorial 
give two rood consecutive tone cle Is Ol r own 

“Shall you quote that? From m But [owe ul the time, and go 
heart! When the day done, it is mostly in negligées. I go out 
done. When the light fades out it i Don’t you think that 
night. Go while yo way is. brigh oesn't have to dress 
that you may go surely | -royally. mw’ —her head was 
She rose as she sp for a ] nds again, in her eyes 
donna unburdens her heart best in that which accompanies the 
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eckl pregnable. They were great friends 
just in their cool, comradelike fashion, and 
ing a had been friend nee she was a baby. 
ripts fler father had been the editor's tutor 
a at Cambridge; and when the pre fessor 
mall, died and left nothing but learned, im- 
it, practical ses, and a learned, im- 
practic hter of three and twenty 
nod behind h 1e editor had taken the 
hair girl, who just left Girton, on the 
before staff of the Heck y Vagaszine, which 
num- was then struggling for existence. 
That was six years before, and in 
red those six years the paper had developed 
place ito the first of the weeklies, and the 
study girl 1 developed into an incisive 
she journalist, a keen editor, and a judicious 
heap of the re woman of business. The editor con- 
and held it up: sulted her—and no one else—even upon 
j New the policy of the paper; and it was she 
nway.” who had invented the sub-title, “‘a sensi- 
this?” ble journal for sensible people.” She 
proval. had no sentiment in her, she always 
aid; and the editor believed her. In 
ulder appearance she was tall, well-figured, 
utual and distinctly good-looking in a rather 
horess evere style: a manly woman, but not 
unwoman and very womanly in the 
craft of getting her own way. 
Vell.” she said at last, “what if it 
take is? We all preach ourselves a sermon 
once a \ 
idl the “Do we?” The editor laughed a hit 
| The idea of cither of them preach- 
amused him. “If you'll preach m«e 
litor a sermon I'll publish it.” 
‘ublish one that preaches to me in- 
houl te * she retorted, without smiling. 
as af vou?” He raised his eyebrows 





is she “You don't really mean?” She nodded 





tory here and _ there gravely. “It goes in then. I’m not 


dipped into the 
editor watched her with an amused 
smile, well knowing that she was 


» controvert him, Inge it; 








rying to back out, but just for curi- 
seek- osity, why are you so keen on publish- 


- 
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“It’s a good story.” 

“Umph! Isn't it rather—thin? Thin- 
ner than a story ought to be?” 

“Most of our stories are. That's the 
point of it.” She drew an impatient 
breath, and he looked at her curiously. 


“Yes,” she owned, answering his look. 
“It’s hit me. It ought to hit you. Did 
you read the end?” 

“No, he confessed, “only the first 


page or so. Let’s have a look at it.” 
She handed it over, and he read the 
conclusion aloud. 


“The point of this little story of a high 
resolve hes in its achievement—which is rare 
with human resolution Life is full of 
aspirations to be realized, but we obstinately 


take the means that 


and blindly refuse to 
f 7 We all have our 


life offers to realize them 


pregnant little ideals, we all hold our little 
plots of reality, only we will not set the 
seeds in the garden, but try to grow them 


without soil of earth 

“The goal that we reach for—and how 
our hearts stretch out!—is some far-off, 
divine event; and so we look for a road in 
the skies, instead of underneath our feet 
We vow our hands to a deed ‘out of our 
star’; give our hearts to a creature of our 
dreams And every day some deed that 
wants doing nods vainly to us; every day 
some one worth loving is passing by! ‘The 


light that never was on land or sea.’ You 
could find it in some dear eyes that look 
into yours every day, if you only knew! 
Look for your heart’s desire in the world, 
not over it. Have your aspirations here! 
That is the moral of my story.” 


“How like her!” the editor said when 
he had finished reading. ‘She sees stars 
in all the rain-splashes! It’s wicked to 
reject anything of hers, and you've 
saved me from a crime. All the same 
it’s right over the heads of our readers, 
our ‘sensible people.’ You're a ‘sensi- 
ble person.” Do you believe it?” 


“Do you disbelieve it?” the sub- 
editor asked defiantly. 
“That some of us sensible, worldly 


men and women—on my soul, I thought 
you and I were—aim at “divine events 
afar’? I suppose we do—sometimes !” 

“And miss them?” 
note in her voice. 

“And them, of 
sighed. 

“And sigh for them,” she reminded 
him softly. There was a moisture in 


There was a full 


miss course.” Tle 
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editor nodded 


and the 


her eyes; 
thoughtfully. 

“Have we missed so much?” he asked 
slowly. “You and 1?” 

“IT don’t know what you have 
missed,” she told him, looking into the 
fire. 

“You do know,” he contradicted. 
“Every one knows what an old bachelor 
nearing forty misses; and an old—a 
charming spinster who is still too young 
and good-looking to be called the Op- 
probrious name.” 

“T am almost thirty,” she said, rest- 
ing her chin on her hand. ‘My looks 
don’t matter; but I begin to wonder at 


what age wrinkles appear. Yes. I 
know.” 
“We all know; only we can't talk 


about it. You and I have been friends 
for many years, Una; and, please God, 
we'll be friends to the end of the chap- 
ter.” 

“Amen !” 

“Can you talk to me about it?” 

“T can let you talk to me, anyhow.” 

She turned her face a little from the 
electric light; and he moved the shade 
quietly so that she was in semidarkness. 

“Thank you,” she said quietly. 

“Now,” he said, “let us talk. What 
have we missed exactly? And what 
have we hit?) We won't let our mood 
run away with us, and dwell only on the 
misses. Life has to be a compromise. 
We must take our gains and losses as 
an average.” 

“Some things are not comparable. 
You can’t add up Shakespeare and a 
mutton-chop, and divide by two.” 

She still had the scholarly weakness 
for quotation. 

“Not if you are hungry! If you don't 
like the idea of an average, I'll simply 
say that one can't have everything; 
and you and [ have a good deal. Take 
my own case. I’m thirty-seven. Hit- 
ting or missing, I had to grow older 
than I like. But my years rest lightly 
on me. I am healthy and cheerful; and 
many are sick and sorry. I am vigor- 
ous and active. I haven't even grown 
stout; and if my parting is a little pro- 
nounced—you found out about the hair- 
restorer, so I won't try to disguise it.” 
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“Don’t!” she entreated. ‘“ ‘If I open 
my heart to my friend he will not fill 
it with a jest.’ She quoted from a 
curious Eastern translation which had 
interested them. 

“*The world hears my voice,” he 
quoted in return, “ ‘but my friend hears 
my heart-beat.” One can come lightly 
to serious things. But I will be as seri- 
ous as you please, Una. I have suc- 
ceeded in my profession—and my pro- 
fession is what I always wished. I 
have an ideal assistant—my most valued 
friend—and a staff with whom it is a 
pleasure to work. I have many friends, 
and few enemies—and those not viru- 
lent. I’ve more than that, if we're to 
be frank. I’ve lived a tolerably clean 
life fora man. There’s no more on my 
conscience than it can bear. I’ve done 
a man’s work, and haven't done it so 
badly. Have I missed so much?” 


“Have you?” she asked. 

“That comes later,” he objected. ae | 
is your turn. You said you would 
talk.” 


“No. I said you might talk to me.” 

“Very well. 1 will try to count your 
hits. You are twenty-nine, and look 
younger. You are, in fact, good-look- 
ing—which counts heavily with a wom- 
an.” 

“It counts more heavily to remember 
that she was good-looking.” 

“But you have not come to that stage 
yet; and you regular-featured beauties 
wear well.”’ 

“Really,” she objected, “you are—not 
so serious as you promised. I am not 
a reigning beauty! However, I make 
no complaint about my looks. I am 
twenty-nine and I wear well. Go on.” 

“You are clever, and amiable, and 
popular. You have succeeded in your 
profession. You work in company con- 
genial to you—I think?” 

“T do—most certainly.” 

“You have many friends—and one.” 

“They are not comparable!” 

“You have lived whitely. I'll stake 


my life on that. You are a good wom- 


an, Una.” 

“T hope so. A little on the hard 
side, some people say, but—my_ hard- 
ness is—rather superficial, you know.” 
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“Of course, I know, comrade.” 

“T’ve a few feminine crookednesses. 
You don’t always see through them.” 
He looked round the shade, and she 
laughed softly. ‘Not all!” 

“T don't tell you! Well, I don’t mind 
them. I’m glad of this conversation for 
one thing. We have been able to say 
plainly that we appreciate one another. 
Or, if I haven't said it plainly, I say 
it now.” 

“And 1,” 

They shook hands firmly. 

“We haven't missed everything any- 
how,” he said, “but—I suppose a man 
ought to marry.” 

“Why haven't your” she asked sud- 
denly. 

“T suppose because Miss Right never 
came along.” 

“Or you never noticed her; or 
wouldn't notice her. You made up 
your own idea of her, instead of letting 
her make it up for you.” 

“Miss Right wouldn't have asked my 
permission, I think,” he stated. 

- “Did you ever think that any one 
——” He shook his head. ‘Weren't 
you ever tempted ?” 

“IT was never tempted enough! You 
see | wanted to get on; and I never 
meant to marry unless—unless | had 


to. I rather put it out of my mind. 
I've known some nice women, of course, 
but—— Really, none of them came up 


to you, Una. Upon my word, I think 
our friendship was better. Still——” 

“Still,” she repeated slowly. 

“Sometimes when I see a man with 
his boys—or his girls——” 

She gave a sharp cry. 

“And I am a woman!” she wailed; 
and buried her face in her hands. The 
editor looked carefully the other way; 
and played with a paper-knife. 

“After all, my dear friend,” he said 
at length, “there are two sides to the 
question. You might have married the 
wrong man, or I the wrong woman. 
Most people do. Miss Right may have 
passed by; but I haven't noticed her.” 

“You haven't looked for her.” 

“Have you looked ?” 

She wiped her eyes under cover of 
the shade. 
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“It's no use my looking. I am a 
woman and have to be looked for. It 
isn’t my fault.” 

“Isn't it? How many proposals have 
you had, Una?” 

“None.” 

“Oh-h-h!” he 
thought——” 

“T never let it come to that,” she said 
impatiently, “if you must know.” 


said doubtfully. “I 


I see. In other words, you waited 
for the ideal and refused the real. The 
sermon was evidently meant for you.’ 

“Tt's no use marrying a man unless 
You can | [ know 


you 


"in 
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gaily, from the door. 
for you—and for me. The 
and skirt! Good night!” 

He listened to her step down the pas- 
sage and shook his head. 

“It’s a pity that she and I didn't take 
things that way,’ he thought; “but 
when you've drifted past a point—l 
suppose she has some one in her head 
all the time. Women are like that. I 
wonder who he is? I shall notice when 


“There’s hope 


new 


she wears that coat and skirt. She 
looks well in tailor-made things. [or 
the matt f that she looks well in 
anything By Jove! I hall miss her 
f sh larries some fellow. Confound 




















“Jack Straw,’’ first of the Maugham comedies to be produced in 
America, is witty and amusing; and capitally acted by John 
Drew and Rose Coghlan. “A Gentleman from Mississippi’ 
crowded with laughs, and very interesting as well. “The 
Fighting Hope” a blood thriller, with Blanche Bates at her 
best. “The American Idea” suggests a rush-hour at the 
Brooklyn Bridge. Lulu Glaser in “Mlle. Mischief’* and 
Louise Gunning in “Marcelle” each score a decided success 











t SOMERSET MAUG- “Jack Straw” is as light as the game 
HAM appears to be its name suggests. Like Mr. Charles 
an English combina-  lHlawtrey, who played it originally in 
tion of letters that London, Mr. Drew brings to it the easy 
spells the synony- airiness of manner best calculated to 

mous equivalent of bring out its good points 
our own Clyde Fitch. In the history of the acted drama it 
\t one and the same is a device by no means unknown to 
time four of Mr. Maugham’s plavs held take the plot of a serious play and 
the London boards. Like our Mr. make it serve as comedy. Mr. Maug- 
itch, too, he writes pleasant little so- ham makes a sort of roundabout para- 
cial comedies. Of these only one has phrase of “The Lady of Lyons.” The 
thus far reached the New York stage, vulgar 3/rs. Parker Jennings, who — 
though others are promised: and_ the from odoriferous Brixton, is here 
one that brought him his first prom shown in place of the « xquisitely 
nence, “Lady Frederick,” is already be haughty Pauline of Bulwer Lytton’s 
ing tried on the road by Miss Ethel play, and it is her snobbish treatment 
Barrymore. It was left for Mr. John f Rosie Abbott which eventually leads 
Drew, however, to introduce this play to her downfall at the hands of two 
wright to New York. friends of that badly treated little lady. 
When Mr. Drew first appeared in lack Straw is first introduced as a 
Jack Straw” the polite audience which vaiter at the Grand DBabylon Hotel. He 
distinge ishes each successive « pening isquerades at the sug gt stion of the 
at the Empire Theater fairly held its spirin frie s the long-lost 
breath, for John Dre wore a beard. Grand Duke of Pomerania. And as 
Anything so subversive of precedent Irs. Parker Jennings has a daughter, 
could not be recalled by the oldest first- /:thel, for whom she covets an exalted 
nighter. However, the disguise was husband, she is not in the least averse 


a temporal to cultivating this royal person. When 
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she insists that he immediately join a 
house-party at the family estates in 
Cheshire, Jack Straw readily assents. 
He has seen Ethel and he likes her; 
moreover, she has shown a disposition 
to stand up for him at the time when 
he was known to the family only in the 
guise of the humble hotel menial. Now, 
however, in his character of the Grand 
Duke, Jack Straw acquits himself so 
admirably that he is welcomed with 
open arms by the entire family. J/rs. 
Parker Jennings, in her pride, insists 
upon giving a huge lawn-party to 
which the entire countryside is invited. 

Then comes the moment when the 
two conspirators, annoyed at Jack 
Straws toplofty airs, determine that the 
joke has gone far enough. They make 
a full confession to J\/rs. Parker Jen- 
nings, Whose indignation, as may be 
imagined, passes all bounds. She or- 
ders Jack Straw from the house, but 
he refuses to budge. He has been 
having an extremely agreeable time, 
drinking good wines and smoking J/r. 
Parker Jennings’ best cigars, and he 
makes it quite plain that he has no in- 
tention of abdicating the position that 
has been forced upon him, Moreover, 
when the hostess threatens to call in 
the police, he reminds her that in doing 
so she will make herself the laughing- 
stock of all her guests. So, for her 
own protection, she is obliged to assist 
him in continuing the deception. 

What is the result ? 

Of course, the reader has already 
guessed that Jack Straw will contract 
an alliance with the beautiful daughter 
of the house. He has had the best of 
reasons for keeping up the disguise. 
Count von Bremer, the Pomeranian 
ambassador, appears on the scene, and 
then it develops that Jack Straw is in 
reality the very Grand Duke he has 
been impersonating. 

It is a thin little piece, and as I have 
said, it is based on an idea that has 
done service too many times for com- 
putation, but the twist at the end is 
fairly fresh, and the whole is marked 
by a lively play of sparkling wit. 

It is acted capitally, too, in the im- 
portant parts. Mr. Drew has not ap- 








peared to better advantage for several 
seasons. He is quite wonderfully 
juvenile in appearance after he has dis- 
carded the disguising Vandyke beard, 
and he plays with gaiety and attractive, 
youthful animation. Miss Rose Cogh- 
lan, who has been enduring banishment 
to darkest vaudeville, comes back to 
the Broadway lime-light, and her vola- 
tility and splendid variety of method 
are invaluable aids to the general suc- 
cess. There is little in the play for 
Mr. Drew’s new leading woman, Miss 
Mary Boland, but she is very beautiful 
and her manner is gracious and win- 
ning. 

There was a time, and that, too, not 
sO very many years ago, when the 
American dramatist in his effort to find 
a theme looked everywhere for it ex- 
cept on his own door-step; but the suc- 
cess of a number of plays based on 
purely native proposition set our young 
authors to thinking. Mr. Harrison 
Rhodes, the co-author of “A Gentle- 
man from Mississippi,” is said to be 
an Englishman, a fact worth mention- 
ing since it seems a little odd that even 
one alien finger should appear in a pie 
of so essentially American a flavor. 
Thomas A. Wise is co-author with Mr. 
Rhodes, and a doubly important share 
of the success of this exceptionally 
genial entertainment is due to him. For 
Mr. Wise not only helped to write the 
play, but he is a very large adjunct in 
the production, appearing as the Gentle- 
man from Mississippi himself, and get- 
ting the lines over the footlights with 
such unction that they have the quality 
of spontaneous wit. He is assisted very 
ably by young Douglas Fairbanks, who 
begins by playing the Washington cor- 
respondent of a New York newspaper 
so like the real article that he is en- 
titled to honorary membership in the 
Press Club. 

Senator Langdon in this play is the 
type of man who believes that honesty 
is the best politics. 

The senator confesses that he has 
been elected by the machine, but he does 
not intend to be run by “men of large 
experience,” as he wants to get a little 
experience of his own. He is not 














averse to having some assistance, how- 
ever, for the practical game of politics, 
as it is conducted in Washington, is 
new to him. This is where the report- 
er can be of service. The senator is 
as “honest as the day is long,” but he is 
reminded that “the days have a way of 
growing shorter when Congress is in 
session.” 

Before he has been in the harness 
many hours, events occur to prove it. 
The reporter having had one look at 
the senator's daughter agrees t 
the old gentleman's private secretat 


\ bill to make Altacoola a naval bas« 


act as 





] 1 


is the pivot about which the lively a 


tion of the play is made to spin. The 
senator honestly believes that this is the 
oper site, but presently he discovers, 


ough the activity of his secretary, 
] enators, who are not 
in Washington for glory or health, ar 
interesting themselves in the project in 
order to realize a large profit on lands 
they own in Altacoola. When Senator 
Langdon indignantly confronts them 
with this fact they turn the tables by 
disclosing to him that his son—a worth- 
less young cub—and his elder daughter 
have made heavy purchases of the same 
land. This places the father in the posi- 
tion of using them as catspaws to pull 
his own chestnuts from the fire. For 
aminute Senator Langdon is nonplused, 
and there is some tall talking all 
around, 

“But,” says the old gentleman final- 
ly, “you forget that the game of bluff 
Was invented in Mississippi.” 

lle ends up by a threat to make 
things very warm for his opponents the 
following day at twelve-thirty. 

“Tlow are you going to do it?” asks 

private secretary, when the others 
have withdrawn. 


“Damfino!” laconically replies the 


senator. 
The final curtain does not fall, how- 
. 431 1 “8 ~~ 1 
ever, until he has made good hi 
promise. 


It has been a long time since a piece 
has been presented in New York in 
which the laughs so crowded one an 
other, but the play has a sentimental 
charm, also, in the relationship between 
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the old senator and his youthful 
protégé and mentor, which glows with 
genuine sympathy. 

Mr. Wise fairly revels in the gentle, 
human character; and Mr. Fairbanks 
has the happy faculty of presenting a 
type of wide-awake up-to-dateness that 
has all the charm of youth without of- 
fensive “freshness.” 

If we are deeply sensitive to the 
change of heart. that is coming over 
our dramatists in the exposition of an 
honest politician in a play, what are we 
to say in the presence of an honest 


financier? Does it foreshadow an era 
of villainless melodrama, or is it merely 
an exception to prove a rule? The 


money king has so long been the means 
by which honesty has been ground to 
earth only to rise triumphant in the last 
act that the sight of impeccable gold- 
lined virtue writing in the toils of un- 
merited public suspicion is almost be- 
yond belief. Yet Mr. W. J. Hurlburt, 
sponsored by the maker of successful 
playwrights, Mr. David Belasco, pre- 
ents this unusual type in “The Fight- 
ing Tlope,” this season’s opening play 
at the Stuyvesant Theater, where at the 
present writing it gives promise of pro- 
viding its young author—Mr. Hurlburt 
is in his twenties—with the de- 
lightful sensation of large and _ profit- 
able royalties. Certainly a more en- 
thusiastic first-night reception has 
seldom been seen, and the play gives 
every evidence of being a success. 
Anna Granger's husband, Robert, 
has been sent to the penitentiary for 
overcertification of a large check, and 
his innocence has been protested to such 
eood effect that there is already a sign 
f public sentiment in his 
favor, the general opinion now being 


of veering of pu 


that Granger has been made a scape- 
goat for his employer, Burton Temple, 
the president of the Gotham Trust 
Company. <lna, in the hope of find- 
ing some proof of her husband's inno- 
stenographer and 
confidential secretary for the financier. 
She is fortunate in having the friend- 
ship of the girl who has been acting 
in that capacity for Wr. Temple, and 
who recommends her for the place. 


celice, engages as 
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Moreover Mr. Temple's housekeeper 
turns out to be an old acquaintance. 
In the subsequent proceedings the 
further fact is developed that Temple 
himself has ideal to 
Anna, ever since the day—many years 
before—when she met him in the elev: 
tor of an office-building where she was 
employed. The have two 
children, and it is in the desire to save 
them from the ultimate shame of their 
fas 


been a sort of 





Grangers 


ther’s felonious record, as well as to 





effect his release, 





be mentione ha 7 ite of moth 


love is one of its strongest factors a 
create the deep sympa 
1 - rT - 
of the story. Upen he: 





Temple home, where the 
entire action is concentrated, Ania dis- 
covers that the financier, with the as- 
sistance of his confidential agent, 
strenuously 


ferreting out evidence to 


Marshficld Craven, is as 
engaged in 
prove his innocence as she is to prove 
his guilt. For a time neith f them 
rs to make l . Then 
news comes that the grand jury has 
finally indicted Burton Temple, and it 
that 

Now ( FaCC) al 


appea 


appears shortly he wil 


to trial. 
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with a 
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ered, proving conclusivel a's 
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husband is the guilty man and com- 
pletely exonerating the financi 
An exceedingly well-acted scene of 
jubilation between the two men (M 
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has become 
deeply in love with her, and a 


financier is 





inst her 





will she returns the affection. 
This 1 ion occupying the great- 
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lights and shows him a 
\s she cringes 
shot 


way 
gh a rear door. 
panic-stricken against the wall a 
Craven enters, a moment 


is dead 





rings out, 
later, announcing that Granger : 
()f course you are allowed to infer that 
Anna will find a new father for her 
two children in the financier. 


provides | 


— — 
: Miss 


‘The Fighting Hope” 
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is on hand to contrast pretty, pre- 
with common or garden 
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Americanese. 

The success of “The Merry Widow” 
has not been without its efiect in in- 
ducing managers to consider a type of 
of a somewhat different 
order from this noisy kind. Lulu 
Glaser, at the Lyric, and Louise Gun- 
ning, at the Casino, appear in pieces of 
less nerve-wracking character, but the 
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Why Ainslee’s is “the magazine that entertains.” 
In “The Diva’s Ruby” F, Marion Crawford’s story-telling faculty is unimpaired. 
Mrs, Wilson Woodrow’s “The Silver Butterfly” an admirable piece of work. The 
complications and characters of “Heartbreak Hill,” by Herman Knickerbocker 


Viele, are interesting. 


Archibald 
Lowery 
Sessions 





Announcements for January. 


In “Peter” F. Hopkinson Smith drops from sentiment to 


sentimentality. Marie Corelli indulges in tedious disquisitions and exhibits violent 


prejudices in “Holy Orders.” 


“The Little Brown Jug at Kildare,” by Meredith 


Nicholson, is a tangle of episode and scarcely mildly interesting. E. F. Benson’s 


“The Blotting Book” a very well told mystery-story. 


Too much description for 


the purposes of fiction in “Coffee and a Love-Affair,” by Mary B. Sheldon 








“a INSLEE’S MAGA- 
-—4 ZINE will begin an- 


other year with an 
added prestige = as 
“the magazine that 


entertains.’ The com- 
forting assurances of 
this, which we receive 
almost constantly from our readers, we 
attribute to the quality of freshness, of 
originality that has pervaded the pages 
of the magazine for the past twelve- 
month. To escape the monotony that 
pervades what may be called conven 
tional magazine fiction, to part com- 
pany with the familiar types of charac- 
ter which in the same environment al- 
ways do the same things, inevitably 
evolving the same plots and episodes, 
and at the same time to avoid eccen- 
tricity and improbability and to adhere 
to what is plausible and reasonable, is 
an ever-present problem. It means 
keeping abreast of the times, meeting 
each new demand as it presents itself, 
supplying entertainment for readers in- 
stead of ennui. 

If the testimonials that have come 
from the readers of AINSLEE’s have any 
significance it is that the magazine has 
been doing these things. The current 
November number is as fitting a proof 


of it as could be supplied, for we do not 
think that its readers will find a com- 
monplace or hackneyed tale in it any- 
where, and they will all be found to 
be true to some of the infinite phases of 
human nature. If any one can read, 
without making this concession, such 
stories as “The Art Agent,” “Mimi of 
the Miracles,” “To the 
“The Unforeseen,”’ we shall be sur- 
prised to know of it; if he can read 
‘The Letter” without sharing Rosa 
Drinsmade’s heart-tragedy suspense it 
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must be that he has good control of 
himself. Joseph C. Lincoln’s — story, 
“The Back Bedroom,” is sure to be 


Ileaton 


popular, as well as Mary 
’ It is as 


Vorse’s “Other Men’s Wives.” 
entertaining and diverting a. table of 
contents as could be demanded. 

The January number will be better 
yet, in our opinion. The complete novel 


is by Will Levington Comfort, and is 
tense, dramatic, human, and full of 
color. It is a story of metropolitan life, 


but is neither of the traditional society 


{ pe or its opposite. 


Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 
will be represented with a short story 
in her best vein, and those who have 
been so fortunate as to read “The ler- 


be told 


fect Tribute’ do not need 











what that is. Herman Whitaker, whose 
story, “The Governor’s Daughter,” in 
the October number, created much talk, 
will have another in January. Quentin 
M. Drake, George Lee Burton, Demetra 
Kenneth brown, Arthur Stanwood 
Pier, Edmund Vance Cooke, Johnson 
Morton, and Lola Ridge will also have 
stories of the highest class. 

The interest in) AINSLEE’s bridge 
articles continues to grow and they will 
be carried on as long as the magazine 
readers want them. 


~~ & 


“The Diva’s Ruby” is the last of Mr. 
I’. Marion Crawford's three books con 
cerning the affairs of Margaret Doune, 
the other two being “Fair Margaret” 
and “Primadonna.” All have been pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 

Readers of “Primadonna” will 
member that the story ended with the 
engagement of the young singer to 
Konstantin Logotheti, the Greek finan 
cier, and they may wonder with that 
in mind what then remained to be told 
that could be of continued interest to 
the novel reader. As if conscious of 
this contingency Mr. Crawford has 
opened the last book of the “trilogy” in 
a locality and with an episode as far 
removed, seemingly, from the action of 
the preceding stories as possible. 

Somewhere in Central Asia is a ruby 
mine, the secret of which has been the 
possession of the male members of a 
lartar family for centuries, discovered, 
however, by a daughter of the present 
Baraka,:as she is called, 
with a Caucasian guest of 


rc 





generation. 
falls in love 


her father, and reveals the secret to 
him on the understanding that, having 
loaded himself with precious stones, 


he shall take her away with him. But 
he takes the gems and deserts her. 
With this as a prologue the story of 
resumed, and Mr. Van 
Torp promptly puts in an appearance 
and announces to his friend, Lady Maud 
Leven, that, having sold the Nickel 


\largaret is 


Trust, he has come to Europe to marry 
Margaret, 


Phe 


Logotheti or no Logotheti. 
problem therefore, not only for 
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Van Torp but also for the author, is 
to get rid of the fiancé, and they do it, 
of course, very neatly and ingeniously 
as well as somewhat sensationally. The 
hustling representative of American 
high finance shows no lack of his ac- 
customed resourcefulness, but his meth- 
ods are softened by a dash of scrupu- 
lousness which makes him rather more 
engaging. 

Mr. Crawford has displayed in this 
story and in “Primadonna” a new man- 
ner, an unexpected tendency toward 
sensationalism, which, while it may 
erieve some fastidious souls, has yet left 
his story-telling faculty uninipaired. 


ee e 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company have 
published in book form Mrs. Wilson 
Woodrow’s story, “The Veiled Mari- 


posa,”” which appeared as a complete 
novel in the September number of this 
magazine, under the new title of “The 
Silver Butterfly.” 

The fact that the story was the lead- 
ing feature of that number of AINs- 
LEE’s is perhaps a sufficient indication 
of our high opinion of it, carrying, as it 
of course did, our recommendation to 
our readers. It should, however, be 
said that since its serial publication the 
story has been so skilfully amplified as 
to intensify the interest by prolonging 
the suspense and broadening the char- 
acterization. This is especially true of 
the new chapter giving a. telephone 
conversation between Hayden and the 
mysterious Spanish lady, a chapter 
which has a charm and atmosphere 
which color the whole story 

It will easily repay another reading 


in its new form. 
xe SF HK 
“Tleartbreak [1ill” is hardly an ap- 
propriate title for Herman Knicker- 


bocker Viele’s new book recently pub- 
lished by Duffield & Co. The author 
calls it a “comedy romance,” and it is 
descriptive enough for all practical pur- 
poses, though we should say that the 
j y lack- 
to. that of 


element of comedy, if not entirely 
ing, is vet so 


subordinated 
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modern romance that it might be wholly he characters in this book, almost 
disregarded. It is suggested, possibly, without exception, are too ¢@ od to 


( 
by the rather light and wholly cheer- true. Peter and Jack and Ruth Mac- 
ful stvle in which the story is told, a farlane and her father and Isaac 
stvle which very well fits the characters and Holker Morris are the ti 








and the plot. tvpe of humans pervaded by that kind 











Heartbreak Hill, a “rugged, shaggy of affection, each for the other, which 
little mountain,” a “chaotic pyramid of at the most inconsiderable trifle, over- 
worthless rock and unproductive soil” flows and submerges everything in its 
is, so to speak, the key of the story, eaccharine tide; one cannot even hold 
principally because it is owned by the to his faith in the guilt of the Lreens 
hero and heroine, Sidney Beatoun and nd the Masons and the Portmans l 
Mi s Moy it Beatoun as tel nt 11 ( thre au ors representative 
common Che WO ; cousit aad ‘ vealth in the tory. ry] 
ficiently remote, however, for the pur rs moral sense mai ippror 
poses of romance; and their nt i abstract, of the goodness of 
heritance has, from their earliest veat people, but his sense of proport 
had a sentimen interest for th . But | hocked and outraged at tl 
one of the chief functions of romance: tations of 1 n the abstract 
is to transmute sentimetital into pt condemn the wickedness of the wick 
tical interests, a fact of which Mr. but he will not believe in it. It is al 


> t 


Viele shows thorough appreciation, for well for the optimist to rezulat 
he tells of the discovery that the hill is his own life upen the principle of m 


actually one great lump of solid copper, ersal salvation, but to writ 


and how it aided in the further dis fiction he must, for the time being 
covery by the cousins of a mutual af hey n predestination, electi 
fection, almost as long-standing and eternal damnation—though he ne 
deep-seated and apparently unsuspected tually say so; to meet artistic 
as the copper mine, ments eve this needs some restrai 
Of course there are many uncer- Perhaps it is hardly necessary t 
tainties and misunderstandings before that Jack Breen, the hero, an 
this happy consummation is reached, Mactarlane, the heroine, are well 
many complication i] vhich other irgimians, and that Peter, the 
characters play parts of varying 1 ent paving-teller, who, as Mr. S: 
portance—otherwise thers ould 1 : } the title-page, is not the 
somewhat le than 330 pages in thi 1 Central New York. lacl 
book but on tl vhole the ¢ pli i nz 1 recone! ] \ irginia 
tions -and charact are interesting, t] fF “honorable ventl n” with-l 
story moves at a good pace and ti riences in Wall Street and h 
realism 1 key t] 1 Isequuencs but | ( 
| ( f l } $ d hap Ol 
] himself 1 
se * ted in spit his lons 





iy Ik all be Crit zec| l és = ™ 

ment It is a qualit ! ( 

] 7 ed ey 1 t] ] ( ( ( ) if 

ten, but it ] T ‘ ( o fat to find i ficult to real 

we Can ( Cl eT, £ ( ne tere ( he readin | 

his control as to dr p to sentimentality lem is secondary, or at any rate distinct 

That it has done so in his new book, from or dependent upon its interest in 

‘Peter.’ published by Charl Serib their tories, No one enjoys an vel 
; seems to us bevond ques n which the author insist: upon kee 
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spiritual enlightenment, and hi 























ut admirers of 





published, like the res 
Merrill Company. 








the Governor of South Carolina, the 
plot is not strikingly unlike that of 
“The Port of Missing Men,” or even 
that of “The House of a Thousand 
Candles,” a circumstance which leads 


‘r that the publishers have suc- 
hae 





ceeded in persuading Mr. Nicholson 
that it is always wise to push a good 





y alone. 

Considering the fact that Mr. Thomas 
\rdmore is a young New Yorker with 
plenty of money it is, perhaps, not so 
trange that he should chase off after a 
young woman who winks at him from 
a car-window, for he really has noth 


thing 


Ing else to do. It is a little less likely 
friend Griswold, a 
na uni 


is com 





thout < irginian these days 
should be diverted by another girl so 
far as to assume gubernatorial func- 
tions. And it becomes more nearly pre 
posterous when these two couples, Ard- 
more and Jerry Dangerfield and Gris- 
wold and Barbara Osborne, become 
-actically the executives of the two ad 
belli 


‘ent States and find a « overt 





question of the 









1 \y plc weigit 
corrigible moonshi 
( wccounts fo1 
littl wn ro 

| a - 
rather than a plot, and it is hardly ex 
citing or ingenious enough to make it 
more than mildly interesting. We 
should say that Mr. cholson had ex 
hausted himself in direction, and 
that he could wisely surrender the field 


to some one else and perhaps seek an- 


ther for himself 
St & 


\nother of the complete novels that 
have appeared in AINSLEE’s MAGAZINI 
has been published in book form. This 
time it is “The Blotting Book,” by E 
fF. Benson, and is brought out by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Many readers of this magazine will 
doubtless remember it, but to those 
who, by any chance, failed to read it 
we venture to recommend it as a well 
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told and very interesting mystery- 
story. 

It is rather unusual in its most es- 
sential features, the interest is skilful- 
ly worked up and sustained, and the so- 
lution is deferred in a manner to keep 
the reader in a state of uncertainty al- 
most to the end. The criminal’s de- 
vices to conceal his crime turn out to 
be the very clues which lead to its de- 
tection, 

*~ * & 


Central America is the scene of a 
story called “Coffee and a Love-Af- 
fair,” by Mary B. Sheldon, published 
by the Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

It is told in the first person by a 
young woman who has previously 
shown a decided tendency for adven- 
ture and a desire to escape a persistent 
lover. It is very creditably told, though 
for the purposes of fiction there is 
more description than seems just the 
thing for an expectant reader. An im 
pression is consequently made that the 
book was written as much to give the 
author’s knowledge of coffee-planting 
as to tell a story. The “love-affair” is 
the least important part of the book. 

aa ot a4 


e e e 


“Villa Rubein” is the title of a novel 
by John Galsworthy, published by G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 

It is a rather commonplace love-story 
with very little either to criticize or 
commend. 

The scene is laid in and around 
Botzen in the Austrian Tyrol, and has 
to do chiefly with an English family 
domiciled in the Villa Rubein and an 
\ustrian artist Alois Harz, of peasant 
birth, who had, years before, been 
mixed up in some revolutionary plot in 
Vienna. Having escaped the authori- 
ties he had gone to London where he 
had pursued his art studies, and later 
had returned to Austria supposing his 


early performances had been forgotten. 
His love-affair with Christian Devorell, 
the young daughter of the household at 
the Villa Rubein, arouses such violent 
opposition in her family that, having 
got hold of the facts of his career, they ; 
betray him to the Austrian officials. As 
usual, however, all these difficulties are 
straightened out. 

There is small opportunity for any- 
thing striking in this plot beyond the 
delineation of the characters, and the 
author’s work in this respect is rather 
mediocre except in the one instance of 
Nicholas Treffry, Christian's uncle, who 
has possibilities. But even he does not 
make quite the impression that he 
hould. Harz and Christian have little 
to commend them to tl 
reader: their love-making is artificial, 
and their characters on the whole are 


decidedly weak and trivial. 
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Important New Books. 
he Altar Stairs,” G B Lancaster, 





coln, D. Appleton & Co 


“Helianthus,” Our Macmillan C 
“The Distrib \ntl P 2 
IcClure Ce 
Amabel ¢ e Doug S . 
ick, Century C 
“Desire,” Un | Silberrad, Doubled 
Page & Co 
The Red City,’ S. Weir Mitchell, Cen 
ury Cc 
“The Wind in the Willows,” Kenneth Gr 
hame, Charles Scribner’s Sons 


“Lewis Rand,” Mary Johnston, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

“The Gentleman,” Alfred Ollivant, Mac 
millan Co 

“Judith of the Cumberlands,” Alice Mac 
Gowan, G. P. P 

“Interplay,” Jeatrice Harraden, F. A 
Stokes Co. 

“Gilbert Neal,” Will N. Harben, Harper 
& Bros 

“An Idyl of All Fool’s Day,” Josephine 
Daskam Bacon, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“The Wheel o’ Fortune,” Louis Tracy, 
Edward J. Clode. 


utn um’s Sons 
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Handing Out Money 





’ 


for ““‘Nerve Medicine’’ and keeping right on drinking coffee, is like 
pouring oil on a fire with one hand and water with the other. 





Coffee contains a drug—Caffeine—and much of the “‘nervous- 
ness,’’ headaches, insomnia, indigestion, loss of appetite, and a long 
train of ails, come from the regular use of coffee. 






Prove it by leaving off coffee 10 days and use well made 
Postum. 













Such a test works at both ends of the problem, you leave off the 
drug, caffeine (contained in coffee), and you take on the rebuilding 
food elements in Postum. 


A personal test will prove that ‘*There’s a Reason’’ for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 





Onyx” 
Hosiery 





A/33. Design embroidered in Pink, White 
and Sky Per pair, $2.95 

A’ 44. Design embroidered in Helio, White 
and Sky. Per pair, $3.50 


GP FT ee, 





A/18. Forget-me-not hand embroidered on 
Pure Thread Silk. Pink, White, 
Sky. Per pair, $3.50 


Trade- Mark 





A/74. Design embroidered in Self only. Stamped on Every Pair. A/48. Design embroidered in Gold, Sky 
Per pair, $5.00 and White. Per pair, $4.00 


Silk Hosiery 
Can You Think of Anything Better for Holiday Gifts ? 


Designs all executed with marvelous fidelity to nature in color, all hand embroidered, 
original and exclusive. They are the ‘“‘Onyx’’ brand—a name which carries with it the comforting 
assurance of quality and service. Every pair guaranteed. Take no others. ; 

Black and colored embroideries in 165 new and beautiful designs shown in our catalogue, in 
addition to a complete range of plain black and colors, for men and women. 


Ask your dealer; if you cannot get service, we will direct you to the nearest dealer or we 
will send you our beautiful color illustrated catalogue on request. Write to Dept. Z 


Broadway New York 
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$2,00 
In CASH 
PRIZES 


FIRST PRIZE WILL BE... .$250.00 
SECOND “ os «.... 225.00 
THIRD “ « *«.... eee 
FOURTH “ « «.,.. 37640 
FIFTH “ « «.... 
And 1,000 Prizes of $1.00 each, in cash. 





To Be Given Absolutely Free to the Winners in this 
a 9H d 
Hinds’ *S.0° Cream | 
NAME CONTEST | 


Also 1,000 Regular 50c Bottles of Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream will be given, 
| as explained below; thus making 2,005 Prizes to be awarded. 


This contest is not difficult, and so many prizes make it possible for a large number of the con- 

testants to be rewarded for their efforts. It begins at once, and closes December 31, 1908, at 5 P.M. 

All that you are required to do is to form the greatest possible number of common English 

Christian (given) names, male and female, from the letters contained in the five words— 
‘*Hinds’ Honey and Almond Cream.’’ For example:—there is only one L in those five words, | 
-therefore, a name having more than one L, like Nellie, cannot be allowed: the name Alice, how- || 
ever, having only one L, is correct and will be accepted, The letter E occurs but twice in those five 
words; therefore a name containing more than two E’s cannot be allowed. Alphahetical arrange- 
ment of names and correct spelling are also requirements for the prize winning. Spell- 
ings will be accepted as authorized by Webster, W orcester, the Century and Standard Dictionaries. 
The lists of names should be written very plainly on separate paper from any letter you 
may wish to enclose. Give the total number of names, and be sure to sign your own full || 
name, with street address, city and state. Do not neglect this, for we will have no other 
way of finding you. The prizes will be mailed to winners as soon as possible after contest 
closes, If there is anything not fully understood, write us at once for further explanation. 

The person sending the tet number of correct names will receive First Prize. 
- ” ** nex = om oy bie ~iai ii _ 4 








“ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ “ Third ““ 
“ “ “ “ “ “ ‘< “ “ “ “ “ Fourth ‘“ 
““ “ee “ee “ “a “ee “ “ “ee “e “ “e Fifth “ 


The 1,000 persons whose replies are next lower than the Fifth Grade will receive $1.00 each 
Oe a a - es ” this latter Grade ** “each a 50c. Bottle of Hinds’ Cream. | || 
If two or more persons should send the greatest number of correct names, the first prize || 

will be divided equally among them; and if two or more persons should send in the next 
greatest number of correct names, the second prize will be divided equally among them. 
The same plan will be followed in awarding the third, fourth and fifth prizes. 
HINDS’ HONEY AND ALMOND CREAM is a pure snow-white liquid that keeps the skin soft, | 
smooth, clear and healthy. It is antisentic, cleansing and wonderfully healing. It will prevent | 
and heal Chapped Hands and Face, relieving as soon as applied. Is best for hard, dry, cracked 
or sore skin, It is not sticky nor greasy, and is guaranteed not to aid a growth of hair. It is 
absolutely safe, and free from bleach or chemicals. 50c at all dealers, or if not obtainable, 
sent postpaid by us for same amount. 


A. S. HINDS, 107 West St., Portland, Maine 
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oO) No Corner of the World of ¢ eh 
Music that You Cannot 
VAY if You Have a 


PIANOLA PIANO 


S UPPOSE you had never learned to read and all 





at once, through some magic, the ability was 
conferred upon you. Where would you begin 
among the wealth of books and printed matter 

So the owner of the Pianola is at first embarrassed 
by the multitude of compositions and composers. 
There is such a vast amount of music one would like 
to hear. Turn the 600 odd pages of the Pianola 
Music Catalog and try to decide where to begin. 

The Pianola takes you at once into the presence of 
the great masters, or with equal facility it places you 
in touch with the latest forms of popular music. 

More than this, it gives you the pleasure of play- 
ing the music personally. You find that the Pianola 
is responsive to your efforts to play better, and you 
find a certain enjoyment in seeing how well you 
can play. 

The Pianola’s popularity received a tremendous 
impetus with the production of the Pianola Piano. 
In this latter form of instrument the Pianola, instead 
of being an attachment to be placed in front of the 
piano or moved away at will, became an_ integral 
part of the piano itself. 


It became instantly apparent that the Pianola in 
this form was something that thousands of people 
had been waiting for. All over the world pianos 
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that stood silent and untouched for want of technical 


knowledge to play them, were exchanged for this 


new and wonderful kind of piano that any one and 
every one could play. 

Like all successes, the Pianola Piano was des- 
tined soon to be imitated. Today there are many 
so-called ‘‘Player- 
pianos.” 

But it is the Pianola 
Piano alone that has 
continued to carry off 
all the laurels, to be 
purchased by Royal- 
ty, to receive the en- 
dorsement of the 
great musicians, and 
to lead in sales the 
world over. 

In view of the many 
imitations, it is neces- 
sary for the intending 
purchasers to know 
just how and where 
to get the genuine 
Pianola Piano. It will be wise to write to us 





as manufacturers, and let us put you in touch with 





our authorized agent, for we are represented by 





only one store in a locality. 


In writing, ask for Pianola Piano Book E, and we 
will send, in addition tothe printed matter, the name 
of our nearest agent. 





THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL 


362 Fifth Ave., near 34th St., New York 
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THE_YOUTH'S COMPANI 


For 1909 


“ 
e 


‘The Best Christmas Present 


for $1.75 


There never was a household to which a Christmas Present of a year’s subscription 
for The Youth’s Companion did not bring unfeigned pleasure. If it is given to one 
of the younger members of the family, the older ones will have a large share in it. 
What other present costing so little is so certain to be appreciated and welcomed ? 


The fifty-two issues for 1909 will contain as much reading as twenty 
400-page books of fiction, history, etc., ordinarily costing $1.50 each. 


Send for Sample Copies of the Paper and Illustrated Announcement of the New Volume. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT COUPON. 


EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER who at once cuts out and sends this slip (or the name of this publi- 
jm26 cation) with $1.75 will receive 


GIFT i All the remaining issues for 1908, including the 
e Thanksgiving and Christmas Holiday Numbers. 
GIFT 2 The 1909 Calendar, ‘‘In Grandmother’s Garden,”’ 
e  lithographed in thirteen colors, size 8x 24 inches. 


Then The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1909—a library of the best reading for all the family, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 
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How to Bake Beans 








This is how you—if you had the facili- 
ties—could bake pork and beans exactly 
as good as Van Camp’s. 

Get the choicest Michigan beans, picked 
over by hand. Get only the whitest, the 
plumpest, the fullest-grown. 

They will cost you six or eight times 
what other beans would cost, but they’re 
worth it. 

Get a tomato sauce made from vine- 
ripened tomatoes. Not from tomatoes 
picked green, not of scraps from a canning 
tactory. 


It will cost five times what common 


sauce costs, but it will have a superla- 
tive zest. 


Bake the tomato sauce with the beans— 
bake it into them. That’s the reason for 
our delicious blend. 


Bake in live steam heated to 245 degrees. 
Dry heat won’t do. 


Bake in small parcels, so the full heat 
of the oven attacks every atom. Other- 
wise the beans will be hard to digest. 
They will ferment and form gas. 

Burst none of the skins. Crisp none of 
the beans. People like their beans nutty, 
mealy and whole. 


Van@mps -=- 


PORK»°BEANS 


You say that’s impossible because you 
lack the facilities. That is true. 

‘Then why do you bother? It is a pity to 
spoil such a delicious dish. 

Beans are 84% nutriment. They have 


more food value than meat. They are 
cheap and yet all people like them. 

Let us bake your beans—bake them as 
people like them. Let ussupply them to 
you, freshand savory, always ready to serve. 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


The Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Best of Xmas Gifts—A DIAMOND 


Is there any gift for man or woman so accept- 
able, so much to be desired, or so perman- 
ently valuable as a really fine diamond ? 
If you wish to confer upon anyone this most beautiful 
of Christmas gifts or to have for vour own use the very 
finest grade of Blue White stone in any setting you 
wish, our system of selling you 


DIAMONDS ON CREDIT 


’ : 
At Lowest Importers’ Prices 
Brings our goods within reach of all. 
We are one of the largest diamond dealers in the 
world. Weimport our stones inthe ‘‘ rough’’ and finish 
them here. We buy for spot cash in enormous quantities. 
Instead of counting on a few sales at big prices, we figure 
on a mass of sales at small profits. That's why we can 
sell you diamonds 20. lower than any other dealers. 
We furnish diamonds on credit to any 
reputable man or woman on these terms: 


20°‘: with order and 10°‘ per month. 

You have the privilege of exchanging your purchase at 
its full value. All transactions strictly confidential. 
Any article here illustrated or in our catalog No.17 
sent express prepaid for your examination, returnable at 
our expense if not perfectly satisfactory. 

Send at once for our beautiful 65-page 

Christmas catalog No.17 It's free. Select your 

diamond before Christmas and get it on credit. 

Special Holiday Discount of 10°: on all Cash Purchases. 


J. M. LYON & CO. 


71-73 Nassau Street New York City 





Send No Money]| McClure’s Facial Cream 


In order to prove that Rheuma- will be used by all particular people who know the value of a per- 
tism, Indigestion, Constipation, fect skin food. A few applications will prove to your satisfaction 
Neuralgia, Headache, Deafness, of its efficiency. You should not be without this we 
Nervousness, Paralysis, and In- cessity on your toilet table. Do not fail to try this cr 
somnia can be cured in your own home, without drugs wonderful in its peculiarities when applied to the skin. 
or medicines of any kind, we want to send you a Vibro-Life any address on receipt of 50c. P. O. money order. Prepared by 


V f B R ATO R F R E E W, S. McCLURE & COMPANY, 356 E. 27th STREET, CHICAGO 


Express Prepaid 

Try it 10 days, dea if you are Pally satisfied with Amusing and Instructive 
the benefit received, send us $5.00, our special cash " RUN TOYS. FUN FOR BOYS 
price; otherwise, return it and we will pay the ex- r y ms bbe a, dictate te . = 
press chi . Remember, you send no money tery will run the m tor days, 

in advance. You decide whether to buy it tL Send for Pree Catalogue N24, 
or return it, and it costs you not one cent un- 168 pages. 1,000 electrical 

less you keep it. specialties with net prices, 

Booklet free Write at once to y Manhattan Electrical Supply Co. 
VIBRATOR CO., ‘ 17 Park Place, New York City 


E EK 
Dept. 44A, 1269 Broadway, New York > a 188-5th Ave., Chicago 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 Waus what I asked fur. Goud-bye.” 
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words the subtle charm of this artistic 
triumph. The accompanying photographic 
reproduction fails to give any real idea 
of the indescribable sweetness and 
womanly beauty which the handsome 
face of this girl shows in the original. 
Although the Pabst Extract calendars 
have long been famed for their artistic beau- 
ty, our 1909 creation (7 inches wide by 36 
inches long, and printed in 14 rich colors) 
entirely surpasses anything we have yet of- 
fered. No more beautiful panel could adorn 
the walls of any home, den or office, and 
we want to see one of them in every home 
in America—a constant reminder to all that 


Pabst Extract 
The Best’ Tonic 


“Brings the Roses 
to Your Cheeks” 


It is a builder of health, strength, vigor and vi- 
tality—a tonic that enriches the blood, stead- 
ies the nervesand rebuilds the wasted tissues 
ofthe body. Embracing in its component 
parts the bracing, soothing and toning effects 
ofchoicest hops, together with the vital, tissue 
building and digestive elements of pure, rich 
barley malt, it is at once a tonic and a food. 


For Sale by All Druggists — Insist Upon it Being Pabst 


This Calendar is Free 


All we ask you todo is tosend us ten cents 
in stamps or coin to cover cost of packing 
and mailing. Write today. 


Pabst Extract Dept.4 Milwaukee, Wis. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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Your dreams 






=) realized. 


Dreams are slumber- 
ing ambitions wait- 
ing for opportunity. 

Opportunity is a force, visible only to those who 
are ready to grasp it. Your opportunity is right 
in front of you—the firm is just waiting for you to 
prove up. They don't care who you are—it's 
what you are. 

A better position is waiting for you—more pay— 
shorter hours—cleaner and easier work—authority 
—just what you have been looking forward to and 
dreaming abou. ARE YOU PREPARING 
YOURSELF FOR THIS ADVANCE? 
Special Training will count then. 

Your hours of ‘‘lamp study’’ will be rewarded. 

If you are built of the right timber, if you have 
been improving yourself instead of idling away your 
leisure hours, you will be ready when the call comes. 

Our ‘‘Home Study’’ course is just what you 
need to occupy your time during the long winter even- 
ings. Bright, pleasant, interesting stories that will 
rest you after a hard day's work. The lessons are 
never long enough to tire. They are written by 
practical, technical men. 

Pick out the course that suits your taste and present 
employment—put your “X” before it today with a 
determination to make every spare moment count 
until your DREAMS ARE REALIZED. 

WE HELP MEN HELP THEMSELVES. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
Fill in and Mail Today 
American School of Correspondence: 
Please send me free illustrated 200-page handbook of 


coginoetns, information. 1 am interested in the course 
marked * 









...Mechanical Drawing 
... Electrical Engineering 
... Civil Engineering 
....Mechanical Engineering 
....Stationary Engineering .. 
.... Structural Engineering .. Telegraphy 
ove ee Sans . Textiles 
..»-Locomotive Eagineering ....Coll Preparato 
..»»Municipal Engineering , oy ad 
.. +. Structural Drafting . Sheet Metal Pattern 
.. Telephone Practice Drafting 


...- Mathematics 
.-Heating, Ventilating, and 
Plumbing 





.... Architecture 
.. Hydraulics 


NAME..... eeeeeseseseccees 


PE ENC issivsicicsinesseasesiacninsscessceseias 


Ainslee's 12-08 

















SHORTHAND © 
IN 30 DAYS 


ceciitnes 
We abs olutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
lonly thirty days. Youcan learn in spare time in your own 
home, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 

as with old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System is eas 
to Weite—onsy, to read. Simple. Practical. 


ure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 


. No long lists of word signs to con- 
nine characters to learn and you have the 

entire English language at your absolute command. 
ystem for stenographers, private acre. 

taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. 
ers, ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and 


. Ovr graduates 
Send to-day for booklets. testimonials, etc. 
Cc PONDENCE SCHOOLS 
975 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Il. 









I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
our occupation, I will teach you the Real 
Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual o rtunit for men without 
capital to Sor de t for life. 
Tpigavie Book and fail particulars "Free. 
ay: 





Writ 


NATIONAL Sr-onasatiye _, co. 
9 Marden Build 
Washington, D. gin 


n Pictures 


E NECESSARY as our 

struction Book and ‘* Business Guide"’ te!!« ho 
We furnish Complete Outfit with Big Adver- 
tising Posters, etc. Humorons dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and song’ illustrated. Oneman can doit 
Astonishing Opportunity in any locality for 
& man witha little money to showin churches, 
8c — houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc and 


in store 
oneoate Five Cent Theatres "2," 
Motion Picture Films and Song Slides rented. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night. ot! = 
do it, why not you? It’s easy; wee MS 7 oe we A tell you how, 


talog 
Amusement Supply Co. i03sx-‘Ssiten ra Sirs, CHICAGO, EL, 


TELEGRAPHY 
A R BOOK-KEEPING 
SHORTHAND 


by mail, in a few weeks spare time ys a, under our 
Practical Instruction —and a good paying, responsible 
Kiang en is yours; we are enable to capely the demand, 
yp ie Les oy have worked up to salaries of 

We send complete outfit, and you 


PAY US WO MONEY fo-coyonitnoion 


for special offer, stating whieh 7 coal waded to learn. 
___MicHIGaN BUSINESS INSTITUTE,673 Inst. — Kalamazoo, ich 








IT PAYS BIG ti 
To Amuse The 0 ( 
Public With 





























THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brilliance 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an 

uzzle experts. One twentieth the expense, 
Bent free with privilege of examination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., 


THE R. GREGG MFG. 4 IMPT. CO. 
Dept. G $8-58 W. Jackson Boul., Chicage, 


Music Taught By Ma 
=. This FREE BOO Bh 


Learn by mail in spare moments at home 
to play piano or organ 
IN 20 EASY LESSONS 

Our wonderful Simplex System saves time, 
money, work and No ons 
knowledge of music necessary. for 
FREE ou toda: State - A, a: a hens 
plano or ‘Address 


SIMPLEX SCHOOL OF MUSIC’ 
Conservatery 00 Kansas City, Me. 

























Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what! esked for. Good-bye.” 
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When Your Boss 
Talks Lihe This: 
















































































1 

: **You MUST do better work. Your lack of training is keeping 

’ YOU back and costing the house money. Too much rule-of-thumb 

° about your methods. You’ve GOT to do better, or out you go.” 

4 It may not be altogether your fault when the boss talks like this. You may be 

Me working at the wrong job; or it may be the job is the :ight one but that you don’t 
know enough about it to “make good.” 

In either case the International Correspondence Schools can help you. There’s a way 
that fits your case exactly. ‘To find out what it is, simply mark the attached coupon 
and mail it to-day. No charge for the information and advice it brings—no obligation. 

t The Business of the I. C. S. is to Raise 
‘ Salaries by imparting to poorly-paid but [ --------------------------- 
ambitious men, in their spare time, the knowl- | INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS ! 
' edge that fits them for their natural line of work. FI i Bin 
] > The proof of this is in the fact that every : con quailty Set, cmuplo7nent or advancement in the position 7 
month an average of 300 men voluntarily ' = . 
{ report promotions and better salaries received econ A Telephone Enginee 
b as the direct result of I. C. S. training. . oe, ech. Engines El 

° . ' . a r & Steam F r ' 

During September the number was 228. | oo Stationary Ragiacedl $ 
. . ' Illustrator c twill Engineer ' 
’ ; Nevermind how long your working hours '] Civil Service pn Raney 
. : : ' Chem ia ” ' 
| | are, where you live, how little schooling you Textile Mil Supt. Se a catacsel 
' have had, or how little you earn—mark the iia, Taineer + on, SE 
j coupon. The I.C.S. can and will help you ; ; 
in your own home—without your having \ Name , : 
to lose a day’s work. en ' 
' ‘ 
MARK IT NOW! oe 

Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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absolutely No Risk. 


Famous. Direct to the Consumer Only. 


Putit, is an Advantage which Serves to 
Measure—Every Clever Man Would. 
Dressed Man instead of a mere ‘‘Dummy”’ 


We send it Free and Post Paid. 
to any part of the United States, 
The New York Tailors, "2 ¥isi% 





RED BABY “VULCAN” INK PENCIL 


The ONE perfect, non-leakable ink 
At your pencil at a moderate price. 
stationer's 


or by mail, 






It’s Worth Your While. 


. Have Your Clothes MADE TO YOUR ORDER by 


THE NEW YORK TAILORS of New York city 


America’s Greatest Fashion Authorities 
New Fashion Catalog and Cloth Samples 
The Most Complete Style-Book Ever Published 


SUIT OR OVERCOAT *12° 


(NEW YORK STYLE) 
MADE TO YOUR MEASURE 


Actual Value Guaranteed to be $20.00 to $50.00 
The name of The New York Tailors on Clothes means something. 
Perfect Fit and Satisfaction or your money refunded without any argument. 


Eighteen years of real merit in making Clothes to Order by Mail for 
Men who know, From. the Atlantic to the Pacific, have made ‘ 


We 


THIS oUARANTEED 









‘The New York Tailors” 
With our own Mills to Weave the Cloth, with No 
Agents and No Dealers to Act as Our Agents, or From Mill to Man is the True Way to 
Save You at Least 
You would rather have Tailor Made Clothes of course—Clothes Made to Your Own Individual 
Made to Order Clothes make you look like a Well 

to hang ready made garments on 
be cut by our Expert Craftsmen and all Patterns are preserved for future reference. 

If you want to look Stylish and Well Dressed, write us today for our New Fall Style Book 
also Prepay Express Charges 
Which Means a Big Saving to You 


“ N 729-731 Broadway, New 


The Largest Mail-order Custom Tailors to Men 


Two 

















FREE 


$95.00 


It's a Guarantee of 
You take 


Middlemen’s Profit! 


Your Clothes will 


York City 





in the World 


WATCH $5.45 


ind, stem set, 21 selected im. 
jewels, finely balanced and Cpgeeree! 
adjusted movement, dustban 
regulator, enameled dial, jeweled com- 
pensation balance, double hunting 
case, ee ona laid and beau- 

tifully engraved. Each watch 





thoroughly tim 


tested and 









° “ Cay, 
C4 
postpaid. wy, 


A Suitable Holiday Present 


J. ULLRICH & CO. 


Peng 


f tincge 
S 


$4.00 


Agents 
Wanted 


Manufacturers, 603 Thames Bidg., 135 Greenwich St... NEW YORK 





RAPID PROGRESS IN 











* 
ag\ regulated before leaving fac- 
A Lh tory. A binding written 20-year 
guarantee with every watc 
Handsome Chain and Charm Free 
Send us your name, etoffice 
and nearest express office, and 
y “Berd if lady's or gent’ ‘3 watch is 
nted. Watch will be expressed 
Ma: 6.0. D.$ ress charges. 
Pxamineit, vest it, udge for yourself be- 
pond g Fo bg Doe exp. agent 85.45and exp. charges, its you don’t 
ch the agent will return it at our expense. 
aTioxat CONSOLIDATED WATCH C0,, Dept. 241 Chicago, UL 


.45 and ex 








LINE CONSTRUCTION 





_ 


T= Telepost lines now operating in New 


England have :.bundantly proved the busi- 
ness productiveness of cheap telegraphv 
Since the opening of the lines there has been 
a greater daily increase in the number of messages 
sent than was expected. Cheap rates multiply 
business. i | 


Line construction is progressing rapidly; | 
watch for the announcements of new cities 
opened for business at Telepost rates: | 


25-word TELEGRAMS, any distance, for 25c. 
50-word TELEPOSTS, any distance, for 25c. 
100-word TELETAPES, any distance, for 25c. 


An interesting illustrated booklet has been 
prepared, describing in detail the invention, its 
operation, its economy, its rapidity and its ac- | 
curacy. Mailed without cost to anyone asking for | 
Booklet No. 71. 


TELEPOST COMPANY 
New York 








225 Fifth Avenue 








10-word TELECARDS, any distance, for 10c. - 


Bent on Appoval. 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN 


Pror. H. W. TITUS 


Greatest Tutor of Hygiene and 
Physical Culture in America. 


Rolandow was Developed by the Famous Titus 
System. 
Hercules. 
meet in competition. 

For 10c. in stamps or coin! will mail you my chart 
called ‘Rules and Regulation of Strict Training,” 
also a diet laid out for the week 
anyone, 
weight or reduce weight, treble your strength and 
endurance, 
short time 
at once while they last. 


23d St., N. Y. 


Rolandow is the acknowledged modern 
He is the only man Sandow refused to 


and 
This chart is for 
irrespective of age. How you can gain 
and develop your muscular system ina 
Regular Price, $1.00. Send for one 
The Titus Building, 156 E. 
The best equipped gym. in America. 


Bend No Moneys $1. 
DAYS. HAIR ‘Swicn 


Send a 8 a of your hair, and we will mail a 24 oz. 22-in. short 









DIAMONDS 
Tell the substitutor: “No, thask you, 1 want what I asked fer. Good-bye.” 





stem fine human hair switch to match 
find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or 
little more. 
book showing latest style of hair dressiny—aise 
high grade switches, pompadours. rte. 


17 Quincey St., Chicago 


If you 


sell 3 and get your switeh free. Extra shades a 
Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty 


Anna Ayers, Dept, W-4 


FLASH LIKE ; GENUINE 


Day or night. Youcan owna Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one- 
thirtieth the cost. 

BARODA DIAMONDS 

IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 

uarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
Satal Free. Patent con Measure 
included for. FIVE two-cent stam: 
THE BARODA COMPANY, 

Dept.N. 880 North State &t.,Chicage 











we 
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Buy Christmas Jewelry 
From Lambert Brothers 


Two Books to Help You 
Yours for the Asking—— 






Why should you pay two or three profits on Jewelry—when you need pay but one—and thata 
very small one? 

New York City is the home of the Jewelry industry. Some New York City house realizes a 
profit on nearly every article of Jewelry sold in America. 

Why then should you not buy in New York City—direct from ‘‘The Home of Jewelry?”’ 

Why not buy direct from the makers and pay only one small profit? 

We have been in business, in the same neighborhood, 32 years. We sell direct to users of 
Jewelry only. 

No brokers, dealers, or agents realize profits on our goods. 

Buy from us and you buy direct from the makers. 

So far as we know, we are the only Diamond Importers and Manufacturing Jewelers issuing an 
illustrated catalog and selling direct to users only, at retail and by mail. 

Send for our two FREE books. 

They are yours for the asking. 

Write us a post-card—or a letter—and both books will be yours as soon as we can get them to you. 

One is our catalog—160 pages—illustrating over three thousand articles of newest and latest style 
Jewelry at prices ranging from a dollar up. 


FREE Book—“What to Give” 


The other book—‘tWhat to Give’’—is filled with suggestions of gifts for mother, father, wife, 
grandparents, sisters, children, ‘‘baby,’’ relations and friends. 

Both books will help you with your Christmas shopping and both books are yours for the asking— 
FREE and postpaid—for a post-card mailed to us at once. 

The book ‘‘What to Give’ also tells you the correct Jewelry to wear on all occasions and much 
other information all well-dressed people appreciate. 

Write us.at once. A post-card is sufficient, but write a letter if you prefer. Address— 


Lambert Brothers 2?.c.crx New York City 


7767—Horseshoe brooch of solid 14 karat gold—Roman finish—set with 15 fine lustre 
Oriental Pearls. Price $8.75. 7768—Solid 14 karat gold—Roman_finish—bracelet with 
Platinum initial set with 18 fine full-cut white Diamonds Price $100.00. 7769- Solid 
14 karat gold—rose finish—locket set with fine full-cut white Diamond. Locket has place 


for two pictures. Price $24.00 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for, Good-bye.” 
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Lotta Faust as Phoebe 


Snow 
in ‘‘The Mimic World,”’ 
The Casino, New York 


Phoebe Snow was introduced to the Americar 
public by the pleasing jingles that associated her 
with the Road of Anthracite. Her name is now 
familiar to every traveler in the United States. 


Phoebe typifies the cleanliness of the Lackawanna Railroad. 
Cleanliness which is guaranteed by anthracit: coal burning 
engines, rock-ballasted road-bed and up-to-date equipment for 
Speed and Safety. 


The Lackawanna is the landscape road of the East. Whether 
passing through the famous Delaware Water Gap between Buffalo 
and New York, enjoying the grandeur of the Pocono Mountains, 
or traversing the beautiful Genesee 
Valley of Western New York, the 
trip is full of interest and entertain- ~“ 

ment and there is no smoke to spoil 

q the view A folder giving particulars of 

ac a route, time of through trains and connec 

. tions will be sent on request. Address 


R a | | road George A. Cullen 


Gen’! Passenger Ag’t, 90 West Street, New York 








NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 





TWO HOUR TRAIN 
EVERY HOUR 
ON THE HOUR 


From foot of Liberty St. (7.00 a. m. to 6.00 p. m.) 
Ten minutes before the hour from foot of West 23rd St. 


Solid Vestibuled Coaches, Pullman Buffet and Dining Cars 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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for Whooping Cough 
Croup, Sore Throat 
| Coughs, Bronchitis 
Colds, Diphtheria 
Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms 
of Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup 
cannot exist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough, 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide acting 
both as a curative and preventive in con- 
tagious diseases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 

For Sale By All Druggists. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irrita- 
ted throat, of your druggist or from us,10c. in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 
Leeming-Miles Building, Mortreal, Canada. 


Beautiful 

ms | Genuine TIPS*4 75 

Ostrich 7 
Each 12 to 13 inches long, heavy, 
wide — fibers, French ‘corled, 
all colors. Your choice of this bunch 
of three tips or one elegant 16-inch 

plume sent on 10 days’ approval. 


Send No Money 


Write stating color wanted enclosing 
6 cents for mailing. Examine on ar- 
rival. If pleased send us $1.75 and 
keep the plumes; or, sell three orders and 
get yours free List of other rare bargains in 
Ostrich Feather Goods freeon request. Address 


Transvaal Ostrich Plume Go., Dept. K, Transvaal Bidg., Chicago. 


LOOKING 
AHEAD? 


If so, take advantage of to- 

9 day’s opportunities for the 
merchant, farmer, fruit 
grower and business man 
along the Pacific Coast 
Extension of the 

China, Titweubee & St. Paul Railway 


A. Miller, G. P. A., Chicago 


“Used while you sleep.” 



































Descriptive Books Free. F. 

















We Trust You 


10 Days 

$ nd A ji 
Pf KALe= 

Each Tis 


=a 
co owen 


S d write to-day for this hand 14- tack, b ifully 

en no money, curled, carefully selected Ostrich Feather, any 
color. If you find it a big bargain remit $1.85 each, or sell 3 feathers and 
get your own free. Enclose 6c, vostage, Write for catalogue. 









THE 
COD LIVER 
PREPARATION 
WITHOUT 
OIL 


OLD PEOPLE 


Need Vinol because it supplies the very 
elements required to rebuild wasting tis- 
gues and replace weakness with strength 





Vinol is a delicious modern Cod Liver prepara 
tion without oil, made by a scientific extractive 
and concentrating process from fresh Cod’s 
Livers, combining the two most world famed 
tonics, peptonate of iron and all the medicinal, 
healing, body-building elements of Cod Liver 
Oil but no oil. For feeble old people, delicate 
children, weak, run-down persons, after sicke 
ness, and for pulmonary troubles, Vinol is much 
superior to old-fashioned cod liver oil and emule 
siens because while it contains all the medicinal 
value they do, unlike them Vinol is deliciously 
palatable and agreeable to the weakest stomach. 


FOR SALE AT THE LEADING DRUG STORE IN 
ALMOST EVERY TOWN AND CITY 
Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 
If there is no Vinol agency where you live, send us your 
leading druggist's name so that we can arrange with him to 
carry Vinol. 
TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
CHESTER KENT & CO. Chemists Boston, Mass. 











ANNA AYERS, Dept. E-42, 21 Quincy St.. CHICAGO 
Te)) the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I 


Trade Mark 
Free Sample. Write Dept. 42 
Lamont,Corliss&Co.Agts. 78HadsonSt.N.Y. 


CANNOT EXPLODE| 





for it. 





want what I asked for Good-bye 
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New York, 





and Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Johns River Service between Jacksonville, Palatka, De 
Land, Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and intermediatc landings. 


Charleston, S. C. 


The “Clyde Line” is the favorite 
route between New York, 
Charleston, S. C., and Jackson- 
ville, Fla., making direct con- 
nection for all points South and 
Southwest. 


Fast Modern Steamships 
and Superior Service 
General Offices 
Pier 36, North River, New York 


H.H.RAYMOND A.C.HAGERTY 
Vv. P.&G. M. G.P. A. 




















“‘The tender blue of wistful skies, °- 
And winds that softly sing—’’ 


are daily companions of the happy voyagers who take part 
in the Special Cruises arranged by the New York & Porto 
Rico Steamship Company 


Around 
PORTO RICO 


Within Three Days one is in the American Tropics for a 
Three Weeks’ Cruise of Three Thousand Miles on Summer 
Seas. The steamer is the traveler's home for the entire voy- 
age, and the discomforts of land journeying are avoided. 
Every convenience and comfort provided on board, and 
every facility afforded for sight-seeing trips on shore. All 
steamers have “wireless” equipment. Special tourist rate 
of $140 includes all expenses on board for the entire trip. 
THE NEW vous & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO. 


roadway, New York . 


or Raymond & Whitcomb Company, all principal cities 


Wiite for illustrated book- 


of Porto Rico, attractive pic- 
tures of the island, and details 
of the Special Cruises. 






let, containing description 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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OLGATE’ 


RIBBON 
KDENTAL CREAM 


COMES OUT 
BBON 


LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH 


Delicious, antiseptic, more convenient, more efficient and 
less wasteful than powder 


We recently sampled all dentists. 32 in number, in three representative residential towns near New } York City. 23 signed a 
statement declaring Colgate’s Dental Cream ‘‘the most sat tory dentifrice.’’ 7 signed that it was ‘‘very’’ or “‘most satisfactory.’ 
This, in spite of professional reluctance to endorse proprietary articles, and the fact that 4 who signed owned stock in companies 
manufacturing competing dental preparations. This is but typical of the way in which the Dental Profession regards this Cream. It 
is what they and the Public have long wanted—A Perfect Dentifrice in a Perfect Package. 


Sample sent for 2cts in stamps 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. A, 55 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


MENNEN’S 


TC OTH SOAP BORATED TALCUM 
reas Arica Tooth, Sup TOILET POWDER 


tifies—sweete 
ens the gums—whitens the teeth 
a leading dentifrice for a 


Third of a Century 


The metal pack- 


STRONG’S ARNICA JELLY 


Ideal for sunburn, keeps the skin 
soft and smooth; nothing better 
for chaps, pimples, burns, bruises 
and all eruptions. The collaps- 
ible metal tube is convenient and 
unbreakable If your dealer 
hasn't it, send to us. Sent post- 
paid for 26 Cents. 
Guaranteed under the Food 
and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906; 
Serial No. 1612, 


C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U.S.A- 


**Baby’s Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort. —_— relieves and 
prevents Chapped Hands and Chafi 
For your Protection, the pn my is put up in non- 
boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s 
n top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents. 
Sample free. 
Pid Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It 
has a RD of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample F es 
GERH D MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mensen’s a Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor No 
Menuen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wranner) Samples 
Specially prepared for the nursery. Sold only at Stores 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Sreal Mesem 


EXTRA DRY 











Our vineyards are the 
oldest in America. Culti- 
vation of nearly one 
hundred years has given 
the soil the elements to 
to produce the finest 
quality —rich, deli- 
cately flavored—Cham- 
pagne grape. 
Great Western was 
recognized by Paris- 
ians and awarded 
a gold medal at 
Paris. 

PLEASANT VALLEY 


WINE CO. 
Sole Makers 






















"COATES 
ORIGINAL DRY GIN 


PLYMOUTH 

















opens the way to real 


Christmas Cheer 


and true 


Fireside Comfort 


A barrel containing {0 doz. bottles makes 
one of the most thoughtful and enjoyable 
holiday gifts. It does the greatest good for 
the greatest number by promoting 


Good Health, Good Spirits, Good Nature 


In “Splits” as well as regular size bottles. 
Order from nearest Dealer, or write direct to 
Cc. HM. EVANS & SONS 
Brewery and Bottling Works, HUDSON, N. Y. 














Hoffman House 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fireproof 

The finest type of modern hotel architecture 

in New York. Beautifully furnished. Com- 








fort and luxurious ease : 
Located in the very heart of New York, 
where all the life and fashion of the metrop- 







olis centre 
Room.....................--@1.50 and $2.00 
Room and Bath...... @2.50 andupward £ 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath......85.00 
Service and cuisine far famed for their excel- 
lence Delightful music afternoon’ and 
evening. 
Send for particulars and hand- 
ok let. 















J. P. CADDAGAN 
Managing Director 






Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


































MAKE DESIRABLE GIFTS 


Because of more rubber, bet- 
ter web and stronger parts, 
we positively guarantee that 


BULL DOG SUSPENDERS 
\ Outwear Three Ordinary Kinds 
Stretch a _ pair — superior 


elasticit y—more wear and 
comtort—is instantly noticed 







pens 








SUSPEN 


Pay 


In handsome, single-pair boxes 


THEY MAKE 


IDEAL, INEXPENSIVE 
Gifts for Man or Boy 


Made light weight for gentlemen 


and heavyweight for strenuous use 
Extra long in either weight, if desired 


50 Cents at Your Dealer 


or, by mail, postpaid, if he cannot supply you 




















Money back if not satisfactory 


HEWES & POTTER 


Dept. 639 87 Lincoln Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 



































ACARD OF SUPERIOR 
EXCELLENCE 


If you really realized the uniqueness of a book form card 
with smooth edges—perfectly smooth—you would send 
for a sample of our 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards, 


give us your order and never again use any other card, 
You will look in vain for any indication of the card hav- 
ing been detached. Our patent method makes the 
detached edge just as smooth as the other edges. 


Send for a Sample Tab 
and make a personal test. 


OUR SMART 
CARD IN CASE 








TEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBUROH. PA, 
CISHER BUILOING 

CHICASGO 


The JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Engravers Die Embossers Plate Printers 





~~ ™~ 





21-23 EAST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
=. = 





Tell the substitutor: 





‘MISTAKES AVOIDED 


IN 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





STEWS 
and HASHES 


are rendered much more tasty and 
appetizing by using 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a rare relish for Fish, Meats, 
Game, Salads, Cheese, etc. 


Beware of Imitations. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 











In Buying Good Furniture 






By following the helpful sug- 
gestions found in our instructive 
booklet, “‘Furniture of Character.” No 
advertisement can adequately tell the won- 
drous story of the remarkable 


Berkey @ Gay 


reproductions of Period and Colonial furniture for 
the bed room, dining room and library. This furni- 
ture charms by its solidity, grace and beauty because 
it is artistically designed, durably constructed and 
elegantly finished. The booklet will be sent for 16 
cents in U. S. stamps to partly cover its GED) 


cost. If not satisfactory, return it and 

stamps will be refunded. oO a 
Our integrity of fifty years standing 

and our guarantee shopmark is your CPA.Y 

safeguard in buying this furniture from 

the dealers. Shop Mark. 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY Estab. 1859. 
Please address Dept Z, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


VILLA AAA AANA MA 
Good-bye.” 
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hife Rock 


“The World’s Best Table Water’’ 














Ask a Wing customer what he thinks of Wing 
Pianos and Wing methods. We will send you 
names in your locality for the asking. 


WING PIANOS 


0 CRES ”~ Gite eo. are made by us, in our own factory. They are 
S71 Ce sold direct from our factory and in no other 

PLAYING CARDS 0 tt ee ten oa way. Dealers’ and agents’ profits and every 
eens mee unnecessary cost eliminated. Every dollar 

Gold edges. 50c. per? spent with us is piano value through and 


<4 : through, the best that 40 years of study and 
a pack. 90 picture backs, experience can produce. 


= dainty colors and gold. AN ABSOLUTELY FREE TRIAL 


for 20 days, in your own home, no cost or obligation. 

ALL FREIGHTS PAID and all riske secumed by us. 
The pioneers of the direct plan of piano selling, 
our unparallelled success has brought forth many 
imitators, but no competitors, either as to the 
excellence of our product or the integrity and 
economy of our methods. Forty years of 
daily increasing business and 45,000 satisfied 
buyers testify to this. 

You save from $100 to $300—get astrictly high-grade 


piano—and are protected by an unquestioned, binding 
























40 regulation backs. ¥ guarantee. Easy payments and old instruments liber- 
5) Most durable 25c. card jay ally eel Sie sialicatte, ante ‘saudibliladalean 
i ree BO re) 
a made. More sold than FREE INFORMATION” ABOUT PIANOS.” 
‘jall others combined. A copyrighted book of 152 pages with many illustrations. 
complete reference book on the piano subject. 
200-page book, ‘‘Card Games and How to Play Them,” new istory of the piano, descriptions of aan A part, how to 
edition revised; latest rules for all popular games. Sent pre- iudee | wood yo ny me. ag ey >. 
— _— a = er or 15¢. —— edtinn ton _s on deeage igently. Free for the 
PRL ta WING & SON, 365-396 W. 13th St., NewYork 
- = 
oe 









CHRISTMAS ON CREDIT PRESENTS 


You Can Easily Own a Diamond or Watc or present one as a gift to some loved one. Send for our beautiful descriptive catalogue 


pon a ed 1,500 illustrations of all that is correct and attractivein Diamonds, Watches 

and Jewelry. ‘Then, in the privacy of your home or office, select whatever you desire. We send on approval the goods you wish tosee. If you like them 
| a an 4 refth the “Hos © on delivery and the balance in 8 equal monthly payments. Your credit is good and we give you the advantage of lowest possible 
We ask Security—No Endorsements— No In on We make $5 or $10 do the work that $50 does in a cash store and give you a written guar- 

Sceonst value and quality, Do your C0 2 ly and leisurely. Don't wait until the Christmas rush is on. Now is the time 
to make choice cereetions, If considering a Diamond or W Watch asa mr you will find the Loftis System a great and timely convenience on anniversaries, 
days, weddings, holidays, etc. Diamonds as an investment are better than a savings bank because they pay four times the 
TNE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL PIAMOND | paced of interest. They are increasing in value from 15 to 20 per 





















AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE, EST’D 1858. each year. They are better than real estate because you can 


ec 
Ba = their full value at any time at the highest market price. 
03.& co. Dept. p.29@ 92 to 08 State Street, Chicago, illinois. Our re sarang entaieguet ist: es. "Write for ittoday. Do it now. 












Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Your Medicine Chest is Not Complete 


unless it contains a complete assortment of 


VASELINE 


In the convenient, sanitary pure tin tubes. 


There is no household remedy so often in demand. There is 
none other that brings such quick and sure relief. 


First be sure and get the kind of Vaseline suited to your par- 
ticular need. 


There's the kind that stopsa toothache, and is betterthan a mustard 
plaster for rheumatism, etc. That kind is Capsicum Vaseline. 


There's also the kind that heals a cut or a sore; the best of all 
antiseptic Coming. That kind is Carbolated Vaseline. 
hite Vaseline, Vaseline Cold Cream, 
The other Comphorated Vaseline, Vaseline Camphor Ice, 
kinds Vaseline, Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Ointment, 
are: ( Meatholated Vaseline, Perfumed White Vaseline. 
If you don’t know the different uses of these Vaselines, it is more than worth your while to sit 
down and yk for our useful ‘* Vaseline Handbook."’ It tells all about them—how they're 
80 beneficial—why they're so helpful. It's full of valuable knowledge for every housekeeper. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., Proprietors of ALL Vaseline Products, 38 State St., New York 
London Office: @ Holborn Viaduct © 








Sound Pearl-Like Teeth 


Is More a Matter of 
Choice Than of Luck 
A thorough cleansing of the teeth night and morn- 


ing is all that is required to obtain the result— 


provided however the proper dentifrice is used. During the 











A good Dentifrice cannot be too carefully made. 
Its ingredients must be absolutely pure to main- 
tain quality, and must be antiseptic—a germicide 
and prophylactic. 


Doctor Sheffield’s 


Créme Dentifrice 


the original tooth paste 


possesses all these qualities and 
has been recognized by Dentists 
the world over and by discrimi- 
nating buyers since 1850 as occu- 
pying the pinnacle of perfection. 

3 enclosed to the 


ONE - CENT ae Sees 


STAMPS 124 Broad Street 
New lentes, Conn. 










will bring you a 
sample tube (1-6 
regular size). 

Or for 25c. in 
Stamps or coin, 
we will mail you 
a full-size tube. 
Save the coupons on 
carton. They have 
@ cash value. 





Social Season, the skin ™%& 
can be refreshed, cleared and 
softened, by putting D. & R. Perfect 
Cold Cream on a hot wet cloth, and 
wiping face and hands leisurely. This dainty, 
gienic method is superior to soap because it dis- 
pa and brings out dirt and impurities from the 
pores, thus preventing dryness, chapping and prema- 
ture wrinkles, 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S 
Perfect Cold Cream 


| fil is perfect for a daily clean-up. It fills every demand for 
a perfect toilet requisite and nothing else is considered its 
ual. Naturally it is imitated widely, therefore 
+ wt ask for it by name. Sold in jars, 25c, 
4 atti , and traveler's tubes 
uaa , up at best shops. 
| ; Sample gratis by post. 
sit ae SP cans, Daggett . Ramsedell 
Dept. F 
D. & R. Building, 
West 14th St. 
New York. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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rare 


New Suggestions for Christmas Gifts 


N Alcohol Gas Stove, a Chafing Dish, a Tea Pot, 


. 
anning- a ““Meteor” Coffee Percolator, or any cooking 


utensil will make a pleasing and useful gift. If these 


OWtRATL = x ticles bear the Manning-Bowman trade-mark 


you have positive assurance of their quality. 


Quality Forsale by all leading dealers. If your dealer can’t’sup- 


ply you with the articlesyou wish, write for catalog 28. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 











Greatest Love Story 


Written in 1OO Years 


This great heart-interest love story was written early in the nineteenth century by a French Abbe 
(Priest). It is not the kind of story you would expect a priest to write. It is the story of the most 
beautiful woman in France—the story of an unfaithful woman and her sorrows—and how those sorrows 
turned her vacillating affection into the pure gold of iove. It isa story that has a heart thrill on every page— 
a story that appeals to every man or woman who ever loved, or was loved. It is the kind of story that a 
hungry booklover would spend days in old bookshops looking for—if he knew that such a book existed. Guy 
de Maupassant, the greatest French story writer, at his best, never equalled this great story. And de 
Maupassant, himself, says that no writer, French or American, in the past 100 years, has ever produced so 
strong a story as this almost unknown book. 


READ THIS BOOK AT OUR RISK 


The first edition of this book was subscribed for at 250 francs per copy—#50.00 a copy in our money. 
And private editions costing much more than this have from time to time been printed. Now, for the first 
time, this wonderful book is placed within your easy reach at practically the bare cost of paper, ink, printing 
The edition we offer is the best translation—written into clear, strong, vivid English that none can fail to 
understand and appreciate. Instead of selling this edition at a high price per copy, we are going to give it 
away, almost, in connection with subscriptions to the Woman’s World. The Woman's World is the greatest 
and most fearless publication in the world—which now reaches over 2,000,000 homes. Edwin W. Sims, the 
U. S. District Attornev who represented the U. S. Government in the famous $29.000,000 Standard Oil case, 
has two articles in the Woman’s World on “The White Slave Trader of Today,” and “Why Girls Go Astray.” 
Mr. Sims says ‘‘The ‘White Slave Traders’ have reduced the art of ruining young girls to a national and inter- 
national system.”’ By reading these articles by the great District Attorney in connection with this book 
many pitfalls may be avoided. Other contributors to Woman’s World are Joseph Medill Patterson, George 
Ade, Geo. Barr McCutcheon, Roswell Field, Opie Read, Clara Louise Burnham, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and 
many others, The Woman’s World is a great national publication. 


The annual subscription price of the Woman’s 
World is 25 cents. As long as this edition of this 
¥ great book lasts we will send you a copy for only 25 

centsextra. Simply send us 50 cents and we will immediately deliver you a copy of this famous love story 
and will enter you for a full year of the Woman’s World. Best of all we take the whole risk. Our novel offer 
is: The pages of the book are uncut; if after cutting half the pages of the book vou feel that the story is not as 
interesting as we represent, remail the book and we will remit its cost. Surely you will want this greatest 
and rarest love story when it and a year’s subscription to Woman’s World are placed within your easy reach 
for only 50cents. Send us 50 cents today, and say, “I accept your offer in Ainslee’s Magazine.” Send to Dept. C. 10 


CURRIER PUBLISHINC CO., 46-48 W. Monroe St., Chicago 































Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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While the Fire is Low. 


A hot breakfast in a cozy warm room starts one right for the 


day. A cold dining room spoils the enjoyment of the meal. 
The dining room or any room in the house can be heated in 
a few minutes with a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


For instance, you could light it in your bed- 
room to dress by, then carry it to the dining room, 
and by the time the coffee is ready, the room is 
warm. Impossible to turn it too high or too low— 
never smokes or smells—gives intense heat for g 
hours with one filling. Every heater warranted. 


yy is the best lamp for all- 
The Ra Oo Lamp round waders. + pur- 

poses. Gives a clear, steady light. 
Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with the 
latest improved central draft burner. Handsome—simple—satis- 
factory. Every lamp guaranteed. 

If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer's, write to 
our nearest agency. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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No resort offers a greater variety 
of wholesome attractions than 


PINEHURST 





These include 
Four Excellent Hotels 
Two 18-Hole Golf Courses 
One 9-Hole Golf Course 
A Country Club House 
Livery of Select Saddle Horses 
40,000-Acre Private Shooting 
Preserve (Good Guides and 
Trained Dogs), Tennis Courts 
Trap Shooting Grounds, Etc. 
Send for illustrated literature and list of 
Golf, Tennis and Shooting Tournaments. 
No Consumptives Received at Pinehurst 
Through Pullman service from New York to 
Pinehurst via Seaboard Aww Line. Only one 
night out from New York, Boston, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. Don’t fail to send 
to nearest railroad offices for literature, tilus- 


trating the out-of-door features of PINEHURST 
and giving full details of attractions, or address 


PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE 
PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA 


or LEONARD TUFTs, Owner, Boston, Mass, 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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* Ninety-three ” 


Tonic 


** One of the 300’’ 


Your money back if Rexall “93” 
Hair Tonic does not do what we claim J 
for it. Ss 

We guarantee satisfaction or return its pur- —& 
chase price without question upon request at 
the store where purchased. 

Do you suppose we would dare make this 
offer unless Rexall “93” Hair Tonic was a su- 
perior article? 

Do you know of any other Hair Tonic being 
sold under such a positive guarantee ? 

Please remember this fact when next you buy. We 
want you to use Rexall 93°" Hair Tonic. We want 
you to know it as we know it. And we will assume all 
risk of its not proving better than you even expected. 


It is an indispensable and delight- 
fully fragrant toilet requisite 
The choice of fastidious people 


Because it will cleanse and keep 
the scalp and hair in a perfectly healthy condition. It stimulates 
‘and’ nqunshes—relieves irritation of the scalp—eradicates dandruff 
; — prevents baldness — promotes a healthy hair growth — besides 
keeping the hair naturally abundant, soft and silky. Will not gum 
, Ror stain. 
‘ And*when we tell you this please remember that upon the slightest 
rv hint;of dissatisfaction your money will be cheerfully refunded by the 
druggist whe sold it to you. 
Now, honestly, don’t you think you had better buy a bottle to- 


day and try it? 
" Only one druggist in a place sells Rexall ‘93’ Hair 
Two sizes Tonic. Look 


50 cents tr The Joxall Stores 


| and $1.00 in over 2,000 towns and cities in the United 


















Sign and 
deliver this 
coupon with 
$1 to The Rex- 
all Store in your 
town. It will en- 
title you to a $1 bot- 

tle of Rexall “93” 
Hair Tonic and a 25c. 























States. Write for free booklet ‘’ Treatise 


\ on Care of the Hair.”” 








~ ° jar of Rexall 93” Sham- 
SSS United Drug Company poo Paste. If no Rexall 
Store in your town, send $1 





with coupon direct to us, and 
the Hair Tonic and Shampoo 
Paste will be delivered to your resi- 
dence, all charges prepaid. This 
offer is limited. Send to-day. 


—— = 44 Leon St., Bost: 
= a ray 





United Drug Co., Boston, Mass. 


cs > AY BBS..... eee ‘ Soe sce sees ceee coos 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Kenyon Overcoats have a distinctive style. When 


you examine a 


Kenyon Overcoat you will buy it, be- 


cause superiority of material and workmanship, price 


for price, is apparent throughout the line. 
you wear it. 


Overcoats superior. 
Send us 


supplied. 





abling you, at your own convenience, to examine these 


C. KENYON CO., 


our dealer’s name and address—we will see that 
ell us the type of garment you desire and about what you wish to 
pay. We will immediately send you Fashion Plates and samples of cloth, or, 
if you wish, forward complete garments to a dealer for your mperien, en- 
‘ated coats. 


23 Union Square, New York 


ou will receive the invisible advantage that your 
Kenyon Overcoat will hold its stylish shape as long as 
The Kenyon features of construction, 
adapted from our discovery of how to make our 
Kenreign Raincoats hold their shape, make Kenyon 


you are 


Address Mail to Factories, 809 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














‘RHEUMA~NOT” 
LEGGIN. 


PATENTED JANUARY 36, 0H 


For MEN, WOMEN 


and CHILDREN 
Prevent and _ relieve 


RHEU MATISM 
Warm, stylish, durable and 


comfortable. Worn inside the 
shoe and over the stocking. 




























Made of pure 
Australian wool, 

healthful and 
hygienic. Sold 

by the makers, 

ROSEN WASSER 

BROTHERS 

472 Broadway 
New York Oity 


44.50 
a pair. 


Delivered pre- 
paid to any address 
in the U. S. on re- 
ceipt of the price. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


Which Price Do You Pay? 


Our ‘“Come-Packt’ Price? or the retail dealer's ? 


Shipping, showing and selling furniture in the ordinary way more 
than doubles the cost. Freight on assembled, finished pieces is 
high; store rent is high; sal *s cc issi clerks’ wages and 
dealers’ profits must all be added. You pay them at the retailer’s— 
you save them by buying of us. Here is an object lesson. 


This ‘Come-Packt’ Morris Chair in Quartered Oak 


Handsome Mission Costs you at any store $9 5 
Design with Chase (and good value) 

Leather Cushions = he dealer has to pay for it, deliv- 
ered, $18.50; the price to the jobber 
or wholesaler is $14.00; BUT the 


“Come-Packt” plan 
saves still more, and we $ 50 
will sell DIRECT TO 


YOU, ready to set up,at 










YOU SAVE $14.50 on this 
one piece by the “‘Come-Packt" 
way of buying furniture of us, FILAT 
instead of assembled. You put in the 
fastenings and add the stain for tnishing. No chance 
fox a doubt when we say ‘Solid Quarter-Sawed Oak." 
You see what you get, for everything comes “in the 
white.” Prices include everything needed to quickly and easily put together 
and finish. 


THIS $18 LIBRARY TABLE 


Solid Quarter-Sawed Oak, com- 


plete with our new inven- 
tion, the swing drawer, 6" 
Gifts 


No. 1 


all fittings and_ finish, 
costs you ‘‘Come-Packt.”” 

Practical Xmas 

WRITE TODAY for our beau- 
tiful new free Catalog, full of 
money-saving opportunities in ar- 
tistic, handsome, Mission Furni- 
ture, prices from $3 00 up. 

Your money back if you any so. 


INTERNATIONAL MFG. CO., Ann'arvor, mich. 


No. 306 
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The best, most attractive, - 2 = 19 Oo a ART 
most sensible Christmas Gift z —_ 4 Cc A L END A R 


you could give any man is a ; 
pair of ‘‘ President’’ Sus- aa | ’ t N is a masterpiece. It con- 


penders in a beautiful holi- 


sists of four panels, three 
day box. 


of them reproducing in eight 
Te. hha. hak noeks Sem ; ‘ colors the exquisite work of 
‘‘Presidents’’ your gift will } : N celebrated French Artists, 
be doubly appreciated for together with an artistic 
you’ll acquaint him with cover panel on which the 
the finest, most comfortable, calendar is printed. There 
most durable suspenders is no printing or advertis- 
ever designed. ing on any of the art panels, 
Be sure you get “‘Presi- they are worthy of frames 
cents.’? Other suspenders R: Ki or suitable’ for decorating 
are offered in fancy boxes, a " any room. Ready Now. 
tut they are not ‘‘ Presi- “ \ Order at once, as the 
cents,’’ not so comfortable % demand is heavy and the 
ss ‘‘ Presidents’’ —and e i. supply limited. Sent ‘post- 
every man knows it. - paid on receipt of 25¢. 


PRESIDENT IN HOLIDAY 
SUSPENDERS 50c BOXES 


Sold by all dealers, or sent prepaid to any address on receipt of price. Different weights and lengths to suit 
all requirements. Buy today as many pairs as you need for your Christmas giving. 


eae ” 
SN NOW RA AA 


eon tor 
Nw 


cs 
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MANNSESS SEAN YAS RRR 


Maker’s Guarantee— Satisfaction, new pair, or money back. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. COMPANY 
711 Main Street, Shirley, Mass. 





Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Collectors and Makers of Fine Furs. 


Plymouth Furs 


Choice Furs the Richest of Gifts 


Among the practical Christmas gifts, choice furs alone rank in richness with 
precious stones and rare laces. ‘The natural lustre and elegance of Furs makes them 
peculiarly adapted for refined gifts for personal adornment. “‘Plymouth Furs’’ are both 
practical and elegant and are so designed that they retain the natural lustre and exquis- 
ite richness of the pelt in the finished garment. 


Write for Our Style Book B. 


It tells about furs. It tells how, situated in the center of the great fur bearing district of America, 
the ‘‘Plymouth Fur Company”’ is enabled to secure the choicest pelts. 

It tells of the great care exercised during every process of construction in the making of these pelts 
into practical, comfortable and fashionable garments. It explains the great saving that results trom 
your dealing direct with the maker, be your expenditure $5 or $5,000. A superbly illustrated 64-page 
Style Book sent free on request. 


Automobile Furs. In a special department, we make modish fur Automobile garments for Men and 
Women. These garments are exclusive in the extreme, rigidly adhering to the most recent European styles. 


Men’s Furs. Fur Coats for Street, Automobile and Driving Wear. Fur-lined man-tailored Coats— 
Chauffeur’s Coats. Fur Caps and Gauntlets. 


Women’s Fars. Fur Coats, Jackets, Neck-pieces, Muffs and Fur-lined Coats in a vast variety of styles. 


PLYMOUTH FUR CO., DEPT. B., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


—Established 1882.— 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Good-bye.” 
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W hite—W hiter—Whitest 


Many soaps are almost white, some are 
still whiter, but only one is whitest—Fairy Soap. 
The reason is the quality of fats and oils used— 
Fairy contains only edible products. There are 
no dyes, high perfumes or adulterations 
to deceive the eye or delude the nostril. 
Fairy is honest soap—all the way 
through. Its price, FIVE CENTS, is 
not the measure of its quality 


THE N K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want whet I asked for. Good-bye.” 





Give Him 


Safety Razor for Christmas 


E will use it, never 

fear! And thank 
you from his heart every 
time he shaves. 

Over two million men 
are using the Gillette— 
any one of them will tell 
you he would not be 
without it for ten times 


its cost. 

Shaving in the old way is the bane 
of a man’s life. It means time wasted 
at the barber-shop — or tedious strop- 
ping and scraping with the old-fash- 
ioned razor, with the certainty of cuts 
and scratches if he is nervous or ina 
hurry. Besides, as you know, he is 
not always: haved when he ought to be. 

The Gillette makes shaving easy. 
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a Gillette 


Takes only five minutes for a smooth, 
satisfying shave, no matter how rough 
the beard or tender the skin. 

No stropping, no honing. Any 
man can use it. It is the one razor 
that is safe—cannot cut his face—and it 
is the only razor that can be adjusted 
for a light or a close shave. 

A man is conservative. He takes 
to the Gillette like a duck to water 
once he gets acquainted—but, as with 
other improvements, it sometimes takes 
a woman to lead him to it. 

The Gillette makes a beautiful 
gift, with its triple silver-plated handle, 
in velvet lined, full leather case. 

Standard set, as illustrated above, 
$5.00. 

Combination sets, $6.50 to $50.00. 

Send for illustrated booklet today. 

The Gillette is on sale at all leading 
jewelry, drug, cutlery, hardware and 
sporting goods stores. If your dealer 
cannot supply you write to us. 





New York GILLETTE SALES CO. Chicago 
Times Building 255 Kimball Building, Boston Stock Exchange Building 
Factories: Boston, London, Berlin, Paris, Montreal 


Crillette patety 


NO STROPPING NOHONING I: WA0) @ 





Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 



























| Indian Girl Calendar 


Is in panel form seven inches wide and 
thirty-six inches long. It is beautifully lith- 
ographed in twelve printings and has the 
roughened finish like burlap. The dates are 
clearly pictured on tabs of birch bark. 

The central figure is the beautiful Indian 
Girl typifying the goodness’*and purity of 


Lp MaltBixtract 


a food, a digestor and a tonic 


It is richest in the food and tonic values of barley 
and hops. 


sterilized to avoid biliousness and impurity. 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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It is brewed in careful cleanliness. It is aged and |] 








This 
beautiful 
calendar 
will be 
mailed 
upon 
receipt of 
10c in 
stamps or 
coin, 


i, JOS. SCHLITZ 


BREWING CO. 
Dept. 15 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














ALL ROADS LEAD TO 


Pears Soap 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 15 THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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beauty cannot be concealed: its 

fragrant charm like that of a rose 

cannot be hidden. The underlyin 
charm of beauty is the sweet magic 
of dainty refinement, the fascina- 
ting power of perfect health«» 


UBIfOAM 


the delicious liquid dentifrice in- 
sures clean white teeth and fragrant 
breath, essentials to health and 
refinement. —~7, beauty -luth: 


“ITIs WISE To UsE RuBifoam’ 





Figure It Out!!! 


Coarse Scouring Soaps or 
powders cost from 5 to 10 
cents a package—for instance, 
Capitol Scouring Soap). .05 

Metal Polishes cost from 
10 cents to 25 cents—a small 


Oe 2. kt te tw ee OO 
A preparation for cleaning 
glass es « «+ « % « oe 
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Why not buy a cake of Bon 
Ami for to cents that does the 
work of all three and save from 
15 to 35 cents? 

In addition, Bon Ami has the 
following distinct merits : 


As a scouring soap, Bon Ami 
is not wasteful, nor will it scratch 
or ‘*wear out’ any surface, 
thereby improving the appear- 
ance and prolonging the useful- 
ness of all articles cleaned. 

As a metal polish, Bon Ami 13 
clean and neat to handle, and on 
account of the absence of acid, 
makes the most lasting polish 
of any preparation. 

As a glass cleaner, Bon Ami 
does away with muss and slops 
when cleaning windows or pol- 
ishing mirrors. 

It’s worth a quarter—costs a 
dime. 

Ask your grocer. 
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iy ra Christmas present 
vee ; for tather, hus- 
overs band, or son. 


When you present 
“SHAWKNIT 
Socks” you are 
making a gift 
of the best that 
are made, plus 
the assurance 
that they will please the 
man who gets them, and a 
realization that your pres- 
ent will last for a long 
time and give great comfort 
and pleasure. 


“SHAWKNIT Socks” are the 
best wearing socks. Every pair 
guaranteed by us. Our Shawknit 
trademark is plainly stamped on the 
toes. 


For more than 30 years “SHAWKNIT Socks” 
have been the most popular American-made 
goods. They are free from seams — properly 
shaped in the process of knitting—ft comfortably—colors 
absolutely fast and pure. 


This Beautiful Christmas Box contains six pairs of 
“SHAWKNIT” Cotton Socks—two of black, two of tan, and two of navy—all the 
same popular medium light weight for only $1.50. 
Ask your dealer for style 195 938—the style number of this special assortment. 


Try Your Dealer First 


If he does not have them in stock his jobber will supply him. Otherwise please mail $1.50 to us and we will send this beautiful 
Christmas Box of socks to you, transportation charges prepaid by us, to any address in the United States 

These “SHAWKNIT Socks” are made in sizes 9 to 11 inclusive. Please mention size wanted when ordering 

Our Beautiful Colored Catalog will be sent free to any address. Write for it 


SHAW STOCKING COMPANY, 30 Shaw Street, LOWELL, MASS. 

















